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Dean of Windsor. 


THE QUEEN UNVEILING THE STATUE OF THE LATE EMPEROR FREDERICK AT WINDSOR. 
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of his profession that are true, and only half as interesting as 
Mr 


Barker's, we shall, I am sure, be delighted to hear them. 
AND THE LATE 
FREDERICK, 
At Windsor Castle, on Dee. 18, the Queen the 
memorial of the late Emperor Frederick, placed in St. George's 
Chapel. The statue, of which we gave an Illustration, is of 
white marble, about ten feet high. It stands under the Canon 
Pearson window, in the south aisle, close to the subway leading 
to the Royal vault beneath the Albert Chapel. ‘The statue 
had been draped with blue cloth. Floral gifts had been 
forwarded to the castle, and were laid near the Lincoln 
Chapel. The largest was that sent by the Emperor William LI. 
from Berlin. 

The Queen, the Prince of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of 
Conneught, and Prince Henry of Battenberg drove from the 
Palace to the Albert Chapel. ‘They were received by the Very 
Rev. Randall Davidson, the Dean of Windsor (Bishop-Designate 
of Rochester), and were conducted to their places. The reli- 
gious service was performed by the Dean, assisted by Canon 
Eliot (Dean-Designate of Windsor) and Minor Canons Gilbert, 
Edwards, Tahourdin, Treherne, and Marshall. The choral 
portions were sung by the choir of St. George's Chapel. 

The ceremonial was brief and simple. ‘The Queen pulled 
cord, and the drapery fell to the pavement, disclosing the 

in the pale noonday light through the 
windows. Then were heard the voices of the surpliced 
choristers singing to Gounod’s beautiful music the anthem 
‘Send out Thy light and Thy truth ; let them lead me, and 
bring me to Thy holy hill.” The Queen, visibly affected by 
sad recollections, waited till the anthem was over, and then, 
Connaught, Princess 
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streaming 


assisted by , ke and Duchess 
Margaret, and General Von Wittich, proceeded to dispose the 
wreaths about the pedestal of the s Her Majesty, with 
the other members of the Royal fa returned to the palace. 
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DEC. 27, 1890 - 


THE COURT. 
The Netherlands Envoys, who were accompanied 
Fergusson, Under-Secretary of State, went to Windsor Castle 
on Dec. 183 for the purpose of announcing to the Queen the 
accession of Queen Wilhelmina to the throne of Holland. Her 
Majesty's guests dined and slept at the castle. 


by Sir James 





Amid a heavy fall of snow, the Court left Windsor on the 
morning of the 19th for Osborne. The Queen, accompanied 
by Princess Beatrice, Prince Henry of Battenberg, and their 
children, and attended by the Royal suite, drove from Windsor 
Castle in a closed pony carriage to the Great Western Railway 
Station, and left by special train at 10.20 for Gosport. en route 
for Osborne. A number of speciators assembled along the 
line of ronte to witness the departure of the Court. The 
Queen arrived at Clarence Yard, Portsmouth. a quarter of an 
hour late, and was received by the heads of the naval and 
military departments. Snow had been falling all the morn- 
ing, and was six inches deep along the side of tl lway. 
The storm was so biinding that the ships had to si I 











gnal each 
other by means of foghorns, the semaphores being out of 
observation. Just as the Royal train arrived, however. a breeze 
sprang up, and the sun asserted a little power. Heavy rollers 
were encountered near Cowes, but the trip across was accom- 
plished in less than an hour. The Queen arrived at Cowes at 
half past one. Ifer Majesty and the Royal family and the 
members of the Royal household attended Divine service at 
Osborne on Sunday morning. the 2Ist. The Rey. Canon 
Prothcro, M.A., officiated. 

Ilis Excellency Count Schimmelpenninck de Nyenhuis and 
Jonkheer Gevaerts van Simonshaven, who have arrived in 
London on a special mission to announce to the Queen, on 
the part of the Queen Regent of the Netherlands. the death 
of King William, were received on Dee. 19 by the Prince 
of Wales. The Netherlands Minister, Count de Bylandt, was 
present on the occasion. General Sir Dighton Probyn and 
Rear-Admiral Stephenson were in attendance. Tis. Roval 
Highness visited the Duke of Cambridve at Gloucester louse. 
In the evening the Prince. and Princess, with the Duke of 
Edinburgh and the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, were 
present at the performance of * Antony and Cleopatra” at 
the Princess's Theatre. The Prince and Princess were prescut 
at Divine service on Sunday morning, the 21st. Princess 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING IN THE COLONIES. 
The Sun is the Ruler of our terrestrial globe ; and in these 
ages of spreading colonisation, as well as of almost complete 
geographical knowledge, as “the thoughts of men are 
widened,’ not merely by an appreciation of the difference 
of climates and, seasons, and of all natural conditions, in 
distant parts of the earth, but also by constant sympathy 
with our emigrant sons, our brothers, our cousins and 
friends, we fancy them living their daily lives in 
Australia, in Canada, in New Zealand, or in South 
Africa, under circumstances unlike those of English 
homes, so far as the sun can affect their present comfort. 
‘} lebrated at the Antipodes in the blazing heat 
of Midsummer, but with a good appetite, no doubt, for the 
best meat and the most carefully mixed plum-pndding—if 
there be any plums—that can be prepared at a remote cattle- 
station far away on the arid plains of New South Wales. ‘The 








Christmas ts celel 





night falls on the vast horizon, where no other dwelling was 
in sight by day ; and the * lonely squatter.” having eaten his 
dinner and drunk his tea, sits on a log, dropping his idle stock- 
whip, hears the trampling hoofs of his horses behind him, the 
boisterous laughter of his two men in their hut, watches the 
smoke of his fire on the 


in Er 


land, whom he will not see again for many years. Andin 
Bri North America, not so very distant—within a fort- 
nig) travel by land and sea, if he were suddenly called 
home—the Canadian settler, harmlessly enduring a frost of 
nearly twenty degrees below zero, glides on his snow-shoes 
along the path below pine-clad hills, with his gun ready fora 
shot at the game likely to be seen there. on his way to share 
the Christmas dinner of his neighbour ; these friends also will 
talk of Old England, and they will be kindly remembered 


here. 


sind, and pensively remembers those 








THE FOUSSA, A STRANGE ANIMAL. 
A recent addition to the Zoological Society's collection of live 
specimens is quite unique, not only in European shows of 
natural history, but in animal nature; for it represents to 
science the sole type of its genus, and of the oddly named 
“Cryptoprocta” family of flesh-eating mammals. It comes 
from Madagascar, its only known habitation on the globe. 


where it is called the “ foussa,” the * forassa,” the “ pintsala” 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated June 13, 1889) of Mr. Benjamin Elgar, late of 
Saint Thomas-street, Lymington, Hants, who died on Mareh 28 
last, was proved on Dec. 11 by Mrs. Charlotte Torah, the sole 
executrix, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £97,000. The testator leaves £300 to the South 
IIants Infirmary ; £200 each to the Society for the Prevention 
of Vivisection (London), the Lymington Branch of the Salva- 
tion Army, and the London and South-Western Railway for 
the fund for injured employés; £200 to Anna Maria Torah; 
and the residue of his real and personal estate to the said Mrs, 
Charlotte Torah, absolutely. 

The will (dated Jan. 30, 1888), with a codicil (dated Nov 
1889). of Mr. Daniel Adamson, the leading promoter of the 
Manchester Ship Canal. late of The Towers, Didsbury, Lanea- 
shire, and of Dukinfield, Cheshire, who died on Jan. 13. was 
proved at the Manchester District Registry on Nov. 17 hy 
Mrs. Mary Adamson, the widow, Joseph Leigh, William Joseph 








Parkyn, and John Alexander Hunt, the executors, the v: of 
the personal estate amounting to over £54,000. ‘Lhe testator 
bequeaths £250 to the Dukinfield Village Library and Astley 
Institute ; £500, his wines and consumable stores, horses and 


carriages, hothouse and greenhouse plants and gardening imple- 
ments. to his wife; the use and occupation of his residence, 
The ‘Towers, with the household furniture and effects, and 
£2500 per annum, to his wife, for life; a conditional legac) 
of £3500 to his son-in-law, Mr. W. J. Parkyn; and legacics 
and annuities to daughters, grandsons, sisters, nephew 
executors, and servants. ‘The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves, upon trust, for his daughters, Mrs. Alice Ann 
Leigh and Mrs. Lavinia Parkyn, equally. Power is given to 
Mr. Parkyn to purchase his engineering works and iron 
and brass foundries at Dukinfield, with the land, premises, 
fixtures, plant, &c., but he is not to be charged anything for 
the goodwill. 

Letters of administration of the personal cstate of Mrs 
Sophia Elizabeth Elam, late of 33, Sackville-street, Piccadil] 
who died on Nov. | last, a widow and intestate. were granted 
on Nov. 28 to Thomas Henry Elam and Arthur William Elam, 
the sons and only next-of-kin, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £52,000, 


The will (dated Dee. 4, 1886), with a codicil (dated 


Louise, Duchess of Fife, the Duke of Fife. and the Duke or “kintsala,” and has been described by travellers. This June 28, 1890), of the Rev. ‘Thomas Ryle Smyth, late of 
of Cambridge visited the Prince and Princess of Wales, : Llanstephan House, East Teignmouth, Devon, who died on 
and remained to luncheon. The Princess travelled to epemamamcane ca EREE EEE aaa ane Sept. 12 last, was proved on Dee. 10 by Edward Harold 
Sandringham on the 22nd, for Christmas, and the Prince ‘gill fe ] Morris and John Ryle Morris, the nephews, the executors, 





followed next day. 
By special request of the Queen the funeral of the — | 
late Sir Edgar Boehm took place, on Dec. 20, at St 
Paul’s Cathedral. Piincess Louise (Marchioness of | 
Lorne) was among the mourners present, while repre- | 
sentatives of the Queen and the Prinee and Princess > 
of Wales attended, bearing wreaths with inscriptions | 
attached. The Duke of Edinburgh was represented 
by Colonel Colville 
MUSIC. | 

An important performance during the closing portion of 
Ish) was the opening of the new season of the Bach 
Choir at St. James's Hall. This institution, founded in 
1876, was for some years under the skilled and zealous 
direction of Mr. Otto Goldschmidt. ts original object 
was, as its title may imply, to promote a larger public 
knowledge of the sublime choral works of John Sebastian 
sach. More recently, the scope of the Bach Choir has 
been extended, and the programmes have included works 
of various composers, sometimes of those of a much more 
modern period than that of the great John Sebastian. 
On the resignation of Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, the office of 
conductor devolved on Professor Stanford, by whom it 





the valne of the personal estate amounting to over £49,000, 
The testator bequeaths £100 each to the Church Missionary 
Society. the British and Foreign Bible Society, the Church 
| Pastoral Aid Society, the Colonial and Continental Chureh 
| Society, the Bristol Royal Infirmary, the Bristol General 
Hospital, the Teignmouth Infirmary and Convalescent 
Home, the Western Counties Idiot Asylum, Starcross, and 
the Exeter Infirmary ; £50 each to the West Teignmouth 
‘Temperance Hall and the West ‘Teignmouth Sailors’ Home 

£25 to the churchwardens of East ‘lcignmouth, for distri 
bution among the poor; £6000 to his half-sister, Emily 
Theophila Smyth; £4000 to his niece Julia Vaughan 

£2500 each to his nieces Maria Prickard and Emily 
Harris; £2000 to his niece Frances Schomberg ; £1500 
each to his nephews Edward Harold Morris and John Ryle 
Morris; £1000 to his nephew Charles Smyth Morris; 
£1000 and an annuity of £30 to his housekeeper, Elizabeth 
Caswell ; and numerous bequests to his own and his late 
wife's relatives and others. His two farms at Sutton, 


} 








= Macclesfield, Cheshire, and all other his real estate, if any 


he devises to his said nephew John Ryle Morris. ‘The 
residue of his property he leaves_to his nephews the said 
Edward Harold Morris and John Ryle Morris, and his 
niece and goddaughter Julia Vaughan 

The will (dated Sept. 28. 1888) of Mr. James Allanson 
late of 81, Camberwell New-road, who died on Oct. 2 








has been filled with great zeal and skill. The concert h 
now referred to comprised performances of Brahms’s 
“German Requiem” and Dr. Parry's setting of the “Ode 
on St. Cecilia’s Day.” ‘The first-named work is a 
grand specimen of pathetic and pious expression and 
scientific construction, and embodies the feelings of the 
composer on the occasion of a severe domestic bereave- 
ment. This composition, however, and that which fol- 
lowed it in performance at the Bach Choir concert, have 
more than once been commented on by us. Dr. Parry's cantata 
was originally produced, with much success, at the Leeds 
Festival of 1889. It was then noticed by us, and it need now 
only be said that it was again worthily performed and again 
proved highly successful. The solo vocalists at the concert of 
the Bach Choir were Miss L. Lehmann and Mr. F. Davies. 

The Popular Concerts at St. James’s Hall are over for the 
year, the last Saturday afternoon performance of 180 having 
been given on Dec. 20, when the programme consisted entirely 
of music by Beethoven, including his “ Kreutzer” sonata, 
assigned to Sir Charles Hallé and Madame Neruda, and vocal 
pieces by Madame Schmidt-Koehne. 

Among the few concerts of the closing part of the year, 
the second of those given by Mr. R. Gompertz, at Princes’ 
Jfall, deserves mention as having offered an excellent selection 
of chamber music, the programme of which comprised quartets 
led by himself—in association with the other members of the 
Cambridge Mniversity Musical Society’s string quartet—and 
pianoforte pe*formances by Mr. L. Borwick. 

Among previous announcements of musical performances 
were the production, at Gresham Hall, Brixton, of an opera 
entitled “Zelica,”’ the text adapted from Moore's “Lalla 
Rookh”; the music by M.S. R. Philpot—and a concert by the 
Ballad Singers’ Club, at the galleries of the Royal Society of 
British Artists, in aid of the funds of the Royal Hospital for 
Children and Women, Waterloo Bridge-road. 

There is, as usual, at this period of the year a lull in 
musical activity which, however, will speedily be replaced by 
a renewal of important performances. The suspension of some 
of the serial concerts is but temporary ; and the year 1891 will 
at once bring back renewed activity, the resumption of the 
concerts of the Royal Choral Society, at the Albert Hall, 
being fixed for the first day of the new year, when a perform- 
ance of Handel's “ Messiah ” is promised. 

The competition for the Rutson Memorial Prize (sopranos) 
took place recently at the Royal Academy of Music. Ther 
were nine candidates, and the prize was awarded to Mi 
Ethel Barnard. 


Evrly on Dee. 18 the Grand Hotel adjoining the jetty at 
Margate was entirely destroyed by fire, some of the inmates 
escaping with difficulty. 

Dunchureh Lodge. Warwickshire, the intended residence 
of the Hon. Dudley Leigh, eldest son of Lord Leigh, was 
destroyed by fire on Dec. 17. The Hon. Dudley Leigh was 
married recently, at St. George's, Hanover-square, to Miss 
Beckwith, and, as they have not yet returned from their 
honeymoon, the Lodge was uninhabited, although completely 
furnished. 


of the large island of Mads 


THE FOUSSA (CRYPTOPROCTA FEROX), AT THE ZOOLOGICAL 


SOCIETY'S GARDENS. 


beast is about 3 ft. long, somewhat resembling the genet or 
civet cat, but its shape is rather like that of a weasel. With 


sharp retractile claws and strong teeth, it is a formidable 
beast of prey, and often kills wild hogs, goats, or even small 
cattle, springing fiercely at the throat. Its habits are 
nocturnal, and it perpetrates much havoc in the western parts 





Mr. I. A. Maund, addressing the members of the Chamber 


of Commerce upon trade prospects with the districts in East 


Africa watered by the Zambesi, expressed the belief that 
Mashonaland would become the granary of South Africa, and 
that there was no limit to the capabilities of that country in 
an agricultural sense. 

Under the auspices and with the personal assistance of 
Princess Christian, Princess Victoria of Hohenlohe, Countesses 
Dudley and Clancarty, and the ‘Ladies Harlech, Moncrieff, and 
Wantage, a fancy fair was held, on Dec. 20, at Sunningdale, in 
aid of the London Mothers” Convalescent Home. Lord Hay of 
Kinfauns did conjuring, and there were tableaux presented by 
the Hon. Mrs. Hay and other ladies. 

At the annual distribution of prizes at King’s College on 
Dec. 16, Mr. W. H. Preece, F.R.S., occupied the chair, and on 
the platform were Dr. Wace, principal ; Sir A. K. Rollit, M.P., 
and the head master, Mr. C. W, Bourne, who gave a list of the 
honours won at the Universities by their scholars, and 
mentioned that the newly appointed Bishop of St. Albans 
was “an old K. C. 8S. boy.” Diversion was afforded 
subsequently by the performance of German, Greek, 
and English plays—Kotzebue’s burlesque “Cleopatra,” the 
“Frogs” of Aristophanes, “ Topicalised,” and “The Heir-at- 
Law,’ in the representation of which R. Wehrhajen, R 
Fullerton, W. J. Barnes, J: F. Lonsdale, P. C. Lindsay, G. H. 
Godwin, A. Dods, J. P. Brennon, H. 8. Collins, and H. F 
Penny distinguished themselves. Nor must the musical 
interludes of E. Brooksmith and R. L. Schmidt be forgotten. 

At a meeting of the Board of Delegates of the Hospital 





Saturday Fund, it was resolved to award £15,644 to various 
hospitals, dispensaries, and convalescent homes. Among the 
awards are the following: London Hospital, £886; Guy's 
£588 ; Middlesex, £411; St. George's, £400; St. Mary's, £368 ; 
Westminster, £300; Seamen's, £289; Charing-cross, £261; 
Royal Free, £249; North London, £232; King’s College, 


£231; German, £198, and Great Northern Central, £143. 
Among the grants to special hospitals are: Brompton for 
Consumption, £662; City of London, Victoria Park, £319; 
Infirmary for Consumption, Margaret-street, £162 ; City-road 
Chest Hospital, £203; Royal National, Ventnor, £130; East 
London Children’s Hospital, £158 ; Great Ormond-street, £154 ; 
Victoria, £135; Alexandra, £120 10s.; National Hospital for 
Epilepsy, &c.. Queen-square, £150; Lock Hospital, £155 ; 
Royal London Ophthalmic, £176; Royal Orthopedic, £121; 
Royal Hospital for Women and Children, £134 ; and Samaritan 
Free, £112. Several awarde are also made to dispensaries 


last, was proved on Dec. 10 by James John Allanson, the 
son, and Miss Ann Teresa Allanson, the daughter, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
over £38,000, The testator gives his leasehold residence, 
with the furniture and effects (except plate), equally between 
his daughters Ann ‘Teresa and Mary Elizabeth; and the 
residue of his property to his son, James Jolin, and his said 
two daughters, in equal shares. 

The will (dated May 11, 1889) of Mr. Edward Ilailstone, 
J.P.. late of Walton Hall, Sandal Magna, Yorkshire, who died 
on March 24 last, was proved on Dec. 9 by Arthur Hailstone 
and the Rev. Samuel Hailstone, the nephews, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate exceeding £33,000, The 
testator bequeaths his collection of manuscripts, books, prints, 
engravings, photographs, and portraits, distinguished as bh 
Yorkshire library, to the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Peter, York, to be kept separate from theirlibrary, 
as the Hailstone Yorkshire Library; £100 to his daughter 
Etheldreda Lila Carter, and he makes no further provision for 
her, as she is well provided for under his marriage settlement 
£500 each to his nieces, Mary Hailstone and Alice Hitchcock ; 
£1000 each to his nephews Edward, Walter, Herbert, and 
Arthur Hailstone; and numerous legacies to friends and 
servants. ‘lhe residue of his real and personal estate he leaves 
to his nephew the said Rev. Samuel Hailstone. 

The will (dated March 14, 1890) of Mrs. Harriet Bolckow, 
late of 33, Princes-gate, South Kensington, who died on 
Aug. 15 last, was proved on Dec. 10 by James Cholmeley 
tussell, Miss Frances Penelope Russell, and Carl Ferdinand 
Henry Bolckow, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £29,000. The testatrix bequeaths certain 
gold and silver ornaments, jewellery, lace, and other articles, 
the particulars of which are specified in two lists, to the 
trustees of the South Kensington Museum, on condition that 
they are exhibited in a glass case in the said museum, and she 
directs the legacy duty thereon to be paid out of her general 
estate; her collection of coins with the cabinet to Maximilian 
Bolckow of Schwerin ; the remainder of her jewellery and lac 
and her postage and autograph collections, portraits, medal 
and other articles. to go and devolve as heirlooms with the 
articles made heirlooms under the will of her late husband, 
Henry William Ferdinand Bolckow ; £500 each to Henrietta 
Deane and Frances Penelope Russell ; £200 to James Cholm 
ley Russell ; £100 each to Agnes Charlotte Hutchinson and 
Harriet Caroline Hopkins; and legacies and annuities 
servants and others. The residue of her real and personal 
estate she gives to Harriet Mary Wilhelmina Bolckow aud 
Caroline Bolckow, the daughters of the said Carl Ferdinand 
Henry Bolckow 








Suppressed Vuited Ircland has becn issned in Dublin with 
a new title—7he Insuppressible. 

For the purpose of perpetuating the fame of Captain Jol 
Smith. founder of Virginia, United States, a citizen of St 
Sepulchre City, whose remains are interred in the pari 
church, the vestry intend to erect a memorial near the spot 


where it is believed he was buried. 
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required. Both Mr. Harry Monkhouse and Mr. John Le Hay 
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whose services as Countess Gruffanuff were simply invaluable 
We tremble to think what would have become of the play had 
this part not been understood. Another double bit of genuine 
from Mr. Tom Shale, who appeared as the 
and as Court Spinachi in Act IT, 

the Ring” gives us pretty 
Full justice is done to the delight- 
ful melodies and the concerted pieces of Mr. Walter Slaughter, 
who has done full ju: tic? to the singable lyrics of Mr. Savile 
Clarke. Miss Violet Cameron, looking extremely han lsome, 
and with a voice and singing style wonderfully improved, 
was an ideal Prince while a brighter and prettier 
Betsonda could not be found than Miss Attalie Claire. In 
fact, Prince and Princess were quite a picture, as old ladies 
Ada Dorée and Miss Maud Holland completed a 
cast that could scarcely be improved upon. ‘There will be no 
pantomime or burlesque thiseyear more magnificently placed 
on the stage than the “ Rose and the Ring.” Mr. Horace 
Sedger and Mr. Augustus Harris have left no stone unturned 
to make the children’s play succeed, while Mr. Charles Harris 
has done wonders withthe stage arrangements and spectacular 
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The Channel Tunnel, Company, meeting on Dec. 18 under 
the presidency of Sir Edward Watkin, approved a Bill to 
authorise the maintenance and continuance of the experi- 
mental works for a tunnel beneath the Straits of Dover. 

The annual distribution of prizes to the students of the 
Royal Female School of Art was made on Dec. 16 at Mercers’ 
Hall, Cheapside. The Duchess of Rutland, who distributed 
the prizes to the successful competitors, delivered a_ brief 
address to the students, in the course of which she extolled 
the general excellence of their drawings, and dwelt on the 
dignity of their work. The chief recipients of the awards 
were ; Alice Mabel Hoke and Rosie Cordelia Whiteside (the 
National Gilchrist Scholarships of £50), Hariot Dunnell (the 
Atkinson Scholarship of £25), Alice Langford (the Cloth- 
workers’ Scholarship of £50), Ida Marion Kirkpatrick (the 
Queen's Scholarship of £60), and Ielena Evans (the Queen's 
gold medal). 

The annual meeting of the 
Augmentation Fund for the purpose of 
was held on Dec. 17 at the society's office, 2, Dean’s-yard, 8.W. 
The secretary stated that twenty-seven vacancies had occurred 
during the past year, through preferments and deaths, and it 
was resolved to fill up these out of the list of new applicants. 
There was a large number of applications, but the council, from 
want of sufficient funds, were reluctantly compelled to post- 
pone till another year the majority of them, though they 
were very strongly recommended by their respective referees. 
The society voted grants to curates of upwards of fifteen years’ 
standing amounting to nearly £7500 Increased income, to 
meet other strong c=ses, is urgently needed. 

The eleventh annual 7ruth Toy Exhibition for the children 
in London hospitals, workhouses, and infirmaries was held at 
the Grosvenor Gallery, Bond-street, on Dec. 19 and 20. There 
2,000 children in these institutions, and each of them 
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J . the Italian adventurer and murderer in the 
play entitled * Called Back ” (3), a clever dramatic version of 
Ifugh Conway's novel, by Mr. J The play has 
been vastly improved since it was first produced at the Prince 
of Wales's Theatre, and such as are not sufficiently * superfine” 
as to d > me who are sensible enough not to 
very good play, will certainly find one at the Hay- 
whenever “ Called Back ” is announced. 
. Augustus Harris is now, in the matter of pantomime, 
rch of all he sui * His right at Old Drury there is 
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There is no prettier play to be seen in London just now than 
*Sunlighteand Shadow ” (5), by Mr. R. C. Carton, the English 
romance that has so enhanced the reputation of Mr. George 
Alexander, who will migrate with it from the Avenue, 
vhere it has made such a success, to the St. James's, of which 
Mr. Alexander is to be the manager. This delightful idyl may 
be a little over the Leads of the children, but it is just the play 
in which growing girls will delight and romantic young folks 


wi 


prepare 
‘e scene is discovered. 


soon 


will enjoy. It is one of the proud boasts of England that she 
has theatres at which the innocent are made welcome. Here 
is one of them. “Sunlight and Shadow ” isas pretty asastory 
by Miss Thackeray or a poem by Coventry Patmore. “Sweet 
Seventeen ” will be delighted with it 

The lovers of good comic acting should not miss Mrs. John 
Wood in“ The Cabinet Minister” (6), or Mr. Penley as “ The 
Judge” (7). They are as amusing and as quaint as the 
caricatures they used to give us, when we were children, in 

I'welfth-night Characters.” I wonder, often, why that good 
old custom of drawing characti Twelfth Night has fallen 
into We seldom hear * Twelfth 
“King and Queen.” 

Crowds will gather at the Adelphi door to see the hearty 
English play, by George R. Sims and Robert Buchanan, called 
“The English Rose” (8). It is an English title toan Irish 
story, and one of the best of the Adelphi series. Who would 
miss the excitement when Mr. Leonard Boyne gallops off on 
his thoroughbred to rescue his beloved Miss Olga Brandon? 
And it is no exaggeration to say that this is the most popular 
and best-written Irish play that has been seen at the Adelphi 
since the famous “Colleen Bawn” of Dion Boucicault 

Father Christmas himself wiil not be more popular with 
the playgoer than that delightful individual and now old 
friend Mr. Benjamin Goldfinch, the possessor of “ A Pair of 
(). He has geniality running in every vein, and 
good-nature in each pore of his skin. Forgiveness, charity, 
love, family feeling are all taught in this delightful play, and 
makes the very best and brightest of Christmas sermons, Mr, 
Sydney Grundy’s play is the success of the dramatic season, 
and it well deserves its proud position at the top of the tree. 

In afew days we shall once more see Miss Ellen Terry in 
her enchanting creation of Beatrice in Shakspeare’s “ Much 
Ado About Nothing (10). The modern generation has seen 
no such Beatrice, and the spirit of Shakspeare must smile 
above her when he sees this merry and enchanting creature 
flit about the stage. And Mr. Henry Irving, as Benedick, is 
seen also at his very best in this play, which is one of the 
most splendid of all the famous Lyceum revivals. 

The fur mantle of Charles Mathews has fallen on the 
shoulders of Charles Wyndham; and this truth was 
emphasised when he played Dazzle in “ London Assurance ” 
(11). The costumes worn on the present revival of Bouci- 
cault’s famous comedy are eminently pretty and becoming, and 
are supposed to illustrate English costume at.or about the year 
IS41. I doubt if anyone who was born in 1841 remembers ever 
to have seen man or woman so attired, but that matters very 
little. ‘They make a pretty show, and the fashions set by our 
grandfathers and grandmothers are more becoming than those 


rs on 


now of Cakes” or 


disuse, 


Spectacles ” 


seen in the present day. 

Those who love music must be attended to as well as those 
who are for the play and nothing but the play. The bright 
burlesyue specially revised for Christmas at the Gaiety called 
*Carmen Up to Data” (12), the ever-popular “Gondoliers ” 
(13), at the Savoy, as fresh and bright as when it was first 
produced, and the charming “La Cigale” (14), at the Lyric, 
one of the most successful comic operas ever produced, will 
compete with one another in popularity. ‘Those who see one 
will probably see all three, and will feel it a hard matter to 
choose between them in awarding the prize of honour. And 
now, boys and girls, young men and maidens, and old folks 
into the bargain, Valrfe ct Plaudite ! C. 8. 
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FREEMASONS. 

The Prince of Wales, as Grand Master of the Freemasons of 
England, performed at Reading, on Dec. 15, the ceremony of 
installing his son, the Duke of Clarence, as Provincial Grand 
Master of Berkshire. Grand Lodge was held in Reading ‘Town- 
hall, to which their Royal Highnesses were conducted by the 
Mayor and Corporation. Entering the Lodge. the Prince of 
Wales was supported by his Masonic brethren, the Earl 
of Lathom, and his natural brother the Duke of Connaught, 
and by the Grand Officers for the year. All prescribed 
formalities being duly observed. it was announced that 
the Duke of Clarence. the Provincial Grand Master 
Designate, sought admission. Then his father, as Grand 
Master, direeted that he should send in his patent. Sir 
Albert W. Woods, Grand Director of Ceremonies, left the 
Lodge, returning with the patent, which was examined by the 
Grand Master. Seven Past Masters were directed to conduct 
the Provincial Grand Master Designate into the Lodge. ‘The 
young Prince was received with due honours. The patent was 
read, the Grand Chapter offered prayer, and the Grand Master 
recited the obligation of a Provincial Grand Master, which was 
repeated by the Duke of Clarence. 

‘The young Prince then ascended the steps of the dais, when 
he was invested with the apron, chain, and jewel of his office, 
carefully adjusted by the Grand Master. The Prince of Wales 
took him by the hand and placed him in the chair which he 





had previously ocenpied, taking himself the lower seat on the 
Duke of Clarence’s left hand. The Provincial Grand Master, 
thus duly installed, was proclaimed and duly saluted “by 
seven.” ‘The Duke of Clarence then nominated Brother T. J. 
Morland as Deputy Grand Master, his patent for this being 
read by the Provincial Grand Secretary. The Deputy Grand 
Master was duly installed by the Provincial Grand Master, 
after which this officer was saluted “ by five.” The collars of 
the Province were bestowed. Brother his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence closed the Lodge after ancient form; the 
Grand and Provincial officers left in procession. 

The banquet took place in a large room on the extensive 
premises of Messrs. Sutton and Sons, seedsmen to her Majesty 
the Queen, where Mr. Martin Hope Sutton received the Prince 
of Wales and the distinguished company. The banqueting- 
hall was beautifully decorated. At the entrance were the 
Royal arms, palms and evergreen shrubs, with a bordering 
of red cyclamen (Vulcan) and white cyclamen (Butterfly), 
embanked in moss. The length of passages was decorated ex 
suite, the lighting being very effective and varigd, consisting 
of electric, gas, and oil lamps. ‘The prevailing ealomrs, besides 
the green of the foliage, were red and white; there were also 
introduced crimson tulips and the red berry of the solanum, 
relieved by well-bloomed ericas. In the centre of the raised 
platform in the banqueting-room was a canopy, under which the 
Royal visitors sat. There was a long cross table and fifteen 
others, accommodating eight or nine hundred guests. The room, 
usually used for farm-seeds, had been artificially decorated, 
All round were curtains, and the windows were filled with 
flowers ; the roof was covered with red, white, and blue 
stripes; shields and trophies were arranged in every suitable 
point. Special lights were introduced, making the scene 
brilliant. In the banqueting-hall, as in the entrance, the 
“leading idea” was red and white; a beautiful effect was 
produced with white primulas and red cyclamen. In front of 
the Grand Master was a margin of fern-leaved primulas, not 
in flower, and a bed of cyclamen and primulas in full bloom. 
Similar plants were grouped on the tables. The upholsterers 
were Messrs. Heelas, Sons, and Co., of Reading. 
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MR. PARNELL IN KILKENNY. 

The election for the North Division of the county of Kil. 
kenny—or “County Kilkenny,” as they say in Ireland—has 
displayed, up to the polling-day, Monday, Dec. 22, exciting 
scenes of fierce party spirit, with some outrageous acts of 
ruffianly violence, which Unionists, for the credit of our 
Parliamentary representative system, and Home Rulers, for 
the claims of Ireland to a separate Parliament, must equally 
deplore. 

This contest, however, was not one between Home Rulers 
and Unionists, but lay between the two hostile sections of 
Irish Home Rulers—namely, the Parnellites, whose candidate 
was Mr. Vincent Scully ; and those who have formed a new 
political association, presided over by Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
in consequence of notorious differences of opinion with refer- 
ence to maintaining the alliance with Mr. Gladstone and the 
English Liberal Party. The candidate of the latter section of 
Irish Home Rulers was Sir John Pope Hennessy, who formerly 
sat in the House of Commons, but who has since held appoint- 
ments in the Colonial administration 

Kilkenny is an inland county of the Province of Leinster, 
situated between Queen's County to the north, Carlow and 
Wexford to the east, Tipperary to the west, and Waterford to 
the south ; its extent is forty-six miles from north to south, 
and twenty-four miles from west to east; its whole 
population is about 100,000, all English-speaking folk. The 
chief town is Kilkenny, with a population of 12,209; the 
other “towns.” such as Callan, Castlecomer, Thomastown, 
tallyragget, Johnstown, Urlingford, and Freshford, are of 
the size of English villages. The North Division, returning 
cne member to Parliament, has 5413 registered electors. 

Mr. Parnell, with Mr. E. Harrington, Mr. John Redmond, 
Mr. Richard Power, and one or two other members of 
the Irish National League, was actively supporting Mr. 
Vincent Scully, from Dec. 12 to the polling-day, speaking 
many times at different places. The nomination tock place 
on Monday, Dec. 15, at the town of Kilkenny. We are ashamed 
to mention the furious riot at Castlecomer, where a meeting 
was interrupted by savage fighting with sticks, in the old 
Irish fashion, and Mr. Parnell was temporarily blinded with 
lime thrown into his eyes. Surgical aid was necessary, and 
he was advised not to go out again till the right eye should be 
healed. Nevertheless, on Thursday, Dec. 18, he drove with Mr. 
Vincent Scully, in a closed carriage, to Goresbridge, wearing 
a bandage over the eye, with a shawl about his head and 
shoulders. He there entered a cottage, from which he was led 
to the brake which had conveyed Mr. James O'Kelly, Mr. 
Redmond, Father Ryan, and others to Goresbridge. Mounting 
the seat of his vehicle, he made a speech to about a thousand 
people on the village green. 


The Portrait of Mr. Martin Hope Sutton, and that of Mr. 
J. W. Martin, Provincial Grand Secretary of the Berkshire 
Freemasons, are from photographs by Mr. Sydney Victor 
White, of Reading. 

Mr. Wootton Isaacson has given £70 for the purpose of 
providing Christmas dinners at home for the very poor in the 
Stepney district, and has also provided a Christinas tea for the 
children of the largest and poorest Board school in the district. 

The sentence of twenty years’ penal servitude on the ex- 
soldier Hargan, who was convicted of the manslaughter of 
two men at Kingsland, and with respect to which a very large 
number of petitions, influentially signed, had been presented 
to the Home Office, has been commuted to twelve months 
imprisonment with hard labour. 
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Hk LATE GENERAL SIR EDMUND WHITMORI K.C.B 
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return of Sir F. Milner, the Conservative . ’ died, was son of the late General Sir George Whitmore, K.C.B 
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nian candidat Sir Frederick George Milner At a meeting of the Organising Committee of the Imperial the Crimean War as aide-de-camp to Sir G. Brown, and with 

. Yorkshire, is son of Sir William Milner, the Institute, on Dect 17, the Prince of Wales, who presided, the 30th Regiment. He was Military Secretary in Ireland 
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Christ Church, Oxford, and is a magistrate and Deputy South Australian House of Assembly, towards the funds of 1876 to 1880, and Military Secretary to the Duke of Cambridge 
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veri 3 
ent over watched the pretty boy hine and 
take form and hap under my cunning h tihimer, 
perhaps, another day I would tell her a 
only hearsay, some wondrous old story of the 
so full of light and colour and love as I could 
that dear auditor would drink in every syllabl 
ears, and laugh and weep and fear and trembl 
is I willed, the while I pointed my periods with my anvil 
and danced my visionary puppets against the black 
ulows of that nether hall Hoth! a good listener is a sweet 
him whose heart is full! Those narratives did so 
that often the forge went cold, and bar and rivet 
into blackness, while I stalked up and down that 
wern peopling it with such glowing forms and fancies 
that dear untutored damsel spellbound; often the 
fell upon us so, and we had at last to steal shame- 
lly across the courtyard to where the warm glow behind 
ices told us supper and the others waited 
here was small difference in these days. I hammered 
rful and I hammered dall, I hammered hopeful and | 
imered melancholy, I hammered in tune to the merry 
ttle of that girl, and I hammered sad and solitary. And 
ras I forged and welded by myself you may guess how I 
ught and speculated —thought of all the love that I had loved, 
Lall the useless strife and ambition, and now hung over 
blackening iron as the pain of ancient perplexities and 
(isappointments beset me, and then anon laughed an l beat 
new life into the glowing metal as the light of forgotten joys 
flashed for a moment on the fitful current of my mind. Ah! 
ind again I forged hot and impetuous on my master’s rods and 
rivets as the old pulse of battles and onset swelled in my 
veins—forged and hammered while the stream of such fancies 
bore me on—until, unwitting, the very molten stuff beneath 
my hands took form and fashion of my thoughts, and 
grew up into shining spear-heads and white blades until the 
phantasy in turn was passed, and I checked my fancies and 
saw, ashamed, the foolish work my busy hammer had fashioned, 
and sadly broke the spear-hea:s and snapped the blades, and 
came back with a sigh to meaner things 
M7. mind being thus full of all those wild adventures and 
wondrois exploits I had seen and shared, when, as I was 
strollins one idle morning down Faulkener’s dusty museum 
corridor, and sampling as I went his precious tomes, that 
thing happened to which you owe this book. I dipped into 
his missals and vellums as I sauntered from shelf to shelf. 
and soon I found there was scarcely a page, scarcely a passag 
within their mothy leathern covers that did not touch mi 
nearly, or set me thinking of something old and wonderful. 
There was not a page in all that fingered, scholar-marked 
library, it seemed to me, upon which I could not find 
something better or nearer to the shining truth to say 
than they had who wrote those cupboard histories and philo- 
sophies; and first I was only sad to see so much inaccurate set 
down, and then I fell to sighing, as I turned the leaves of quaint 
treatise and pedantic monkish diary, that they should write 
who knew so little, and I, who knew so much, should be so 
dumb. And thus vague fancies began to form within my 
mind, and, backed by the brooding memories strong within. 
began to egg me on fo write myself! Jove! I had not touched 
a pen for many hundred years, and yet here was the budding 
hunger for expression rising strong within me, and I laughed and 
went over to old Faulkener’s great oak table by the mullioned 
window, and took up his quill, and turned it here and there, 
and looked on both ends of it, then presently set it down with 
a shake of the head as a weapon past my wielding. I felt the 
texture of his vellums and peered into the depth of his inkpot, 
as though there were to see therein all those glowing facts and 
fancies that I yearned to draw therefrom. But it would not do; 
not even the challenge of those piled tomes, not even the handy 
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treasures s thi nes of the ¢ were uni e to procure 
And they ) ie hey ought the wealth 
before me, I said to th Jan elis ne by means of all 
these hes. a) ise fe herewith one day during 
which my remain alive But they could not do so. They 
resigned themselves to destiny, and I submitted to God with 
patient endurance of fate and affliction, until he took my soul 
and made me to dwell in my grave And if thou ask concern- 
ing my name, I am Koosh, th m of Sheddad, the son of ’Ad 
the Greater. 

‘Oh, well written !”’ ied. ‘* Well written, Koosh, 
the son of Sheddad, the 1 "Ad the Greater, well and 
wisely written, and also I will write, for I have much to tell, 
and I too may some day be as thou art !”’ 

Thus was the beginning of this book I got pen and 
ink and a volume of unwritten leaves forthwith, and carried 
them away to a lonely chamber in the thickness of a turret 
wall, a little forgotten cell some six poor feet across, and 
there solitary I have written, and still write, peopling by the 
flickering yellow lamp-light that stony niche with all tli 
brilliant memories that 1 harbour, letting my recollection 
wander unshackled down the wondrous path that I have 
come, and step by step, by episodes of pain and pleasure, 
by wild adventure and strange mischance down, far down, 
from the ancient times I have brought you until now, when 
my ink is still wet upon the events of yesterday, and I cease 
for the moment. 

This, then, is all that there is to say, all but one suggestive 
lin I and yonder fair damsel have plighted troth under the 
apple-trees out in her orchard! We have broken a ring, and 
she has one half of it and I have the other. To-morrow will 
we tell her father, and presently be married. ’Tis a right 
weet and winsome maid, and together, hand in hand, we will 
rehabilitate this ancient pile, and dock that desert garden, and 

t us friends, and troops of curly-headed children, and lie 
ind bask i’ the jolly sunshine of contentment—and so go 
hand and hand for ever down the pleasant ways of peaceful 
dalliance. 

Jove !—my pen, and a few poor minutes more from 
bottom dregs of life! It is over! all the long combat 
turmoil, all the success and disappointment, all the hoping 
fearing. That which I thought was a beginning turns out. to 
be but an ending My hand shakes as I write, my life throbs, 
md my blood is on fire within me; I am dying, friendless an 

lone as [ have lived, dying in a niche in the wall with my 
great unfinished diary before m« ind, with the grim briefness 
of my necessity, this is how it has happened 

I had wooed and won Elizabeth Faulkener, and, on the day 
ifter she had come down into the forge, as was hernwont, sweet 
and virginal; and I was there at work, and took her into my 
arms; and, while we dallied thus, there entered on us the 
ancient scholar and the swart steward. Gods! that villain 
blanched and scowled to see us so till his swart face was whiter 
than the furnace ashes ! 

I took the maiden’s hand, and boldly turning to her father 
told my love and its accomplishment, whereat she burst 
from me and threw herself upon his bosom, and, radiant with 
confusion, such a sweet country pear] as any Prince might 
well have stooped to raisé, she pleaded for us 

Oh! a thousand thousand curses on that black fell shadow 
standing there behind her! ‘The father, relenting, kissed the 


fair white forehead of that win 
bring at once a loving-cup, and, w 


i it, and 
el, spoke fair and g 
ty his friends and do our | 
nid even I, generous like ] 
at fell knave how, i | 
1 the worst rivals might m 
{ comradeshi And so—while the mean Spanish 
cruel jaw dropped down and hands a-twitching a 

e, turned from us—his tender mistress lifted the goblet to 

lips and drank. 

She drank, and because she was no courtly goblet-kissin 
dame, she drank full and honest, then passect the troth-« up to 
me—and I laughed and swept asi:le my Phrygian beard, a 

ippy once more and successful, at the pink of my ambition, 
pledge hose friendly two, pledged even yon black-hearted 
scowling there in the shade, then poured all that 
y-tusting, love-cup of promise down my thirsty 


| TF at bottom of it ? a pale, bitte: White 

dreg. Oh! Jove, what was this ? I dipped a finger in and tried it, 
while a dead hush fell upon us four. It was bitter, bitte: 

rue, cold, horrible, and biting. My fingers tightened slowly 

round the goblet stem. I looked at the swect lady, and ina 

minute she was swaying to and froin the pale light like a fair 

column, and then her hands were pressed convulsive fo1 

upon her heart, while her knees trembled and her body 

ook, and then, all in an instant, she locked her fair fingers 

at arm’s length abo her head, and, with a long low wail 

f fear and anguish that shall haunt for ever that stony 

corridor, she staggered and dropped ! ; 

Down went the goblet, and I caught her as she fell 
there she lay, heavin tmoment in my arms, then looked 
and smiled at m« smiled for one happy second her ow 
dear smile of love and sunshine —then shut her eyes, tremblin 
a little, and presently lay still and pale upon my bosom 
dead ! 

Fair, fair Elizabeth Faulkener! 

I held her thus a space, and it was so still you could hea 
the gentle draught of the curling smoke filtering up the 
chimney, and the merry twitter of the swallows perched fai 
above upon it. I held her so a space, then kissed her ticreely 
and tender once upon her smooth forehead, and gave the whit 
girl to her father. 

Then turned I to the steward, the bitter passion and the 
deadly drug surging together like molten lead within my 
veins. So turned I to him, and our eyes met—and fora moment 
we glared upon each other so still and grim that you could 
hear our hearts pulsing like iron hammers, and at every beat 
along year of terror and shame scemed to flit across the ashy 
face of that coward Iberian: he withered and grew old, grew 
lean and haggard and pinched and bent in those few seconds 
[ stared at him. Then, without taking an eye from his eyes, 
lowly my hand was outstretched and my sword was lifted 
from the anvil where I had thrown it. Slowly, slowly I 
drew the weapon from its sheath and raised it, and slowly 
that villain went back, staring grimly the while, like 
the dead man that he was, at the point. Then on 
a sudden he screamed like a rat in a gin, and turned 
and fled And I was after him like the November wind 
after the dead leaves. And round and round the forg 
we ran, fear and bitter, bitter vengeance winging our heels; 
and round the anvil with its idle hammer and cold half-welded 
iron swept that savage race; round by where the pale father 
was bending over the soft dead form of his sweet country 
girl; round the ruined chaos of the great broken engine; 
round by the cobwebbed walls of that gloomy crypt; round 
by the clattering heaps of iron in a mad, wild frenzy we 
swept—and then the Spaniard fled to a little oaken wicket in 
the stony wall leading by many score of winding steps far out 
into the turrets above. 

Ife tore the wicket open and lunged up that stony stair- 
case, and I was on his heels Up the clattering stairs we 
raced — gods, how the fellow leapt and screamed! and 
o we cam? in a minute out into the air again, out on to 
old Adam Faulkener’s ancient roof, out all among his gargoyles 
and corbie steps, with the pleasant summer wind wafting the 
blue smoke of luncheon-time about us, and the courtyard 
flags far, far down below. 

And there I set my teeth, and drew my sinews together, 
and wiped the cold sweat of death from off my forehead, and 
stilled the wild strong tremors that were shaking my iron 
fabric, and, lost in a reckless lust of vengeance, crouched to 
the spring that should have ended that villain. 

He saw it, and back he went step by step, screaming at 
every pace, hideous and shrill; back step by step, with no eyes but 
for me ; back until he was, unknowing, at the very verge of tli 
roof; backagain another pace—and then, Jove! a reel anda 
stagger, and he was gone, and, as I rushed forward and looked 
down, I saw him strike upon the parapets a hundred feet 
below and bound into the air, and fall and strike again, and 
spin like a wheel, and be now feet up and now head, and so, 
at last, crash, with a dull, heavy thud, a horrid lifeless thing, 
on the distant stones of that quiet courtyard ! 


It is over, and I in turn have time to laugh. I have come 
here, here to my secret den in the thickness of these great 
walls, staggering slowly here by dim, steep stairs, and rare- 
trodden landings—here to die; and I have double-locked the 
oaken door, aud shot the bolts and pitched the key out of 
my one narrow window-slit, and, gently rocking and swaying 
as the strong poison does its errand, I have thrown down my 
belt and sword and opened my great volume once again. 

Misty the letters swim before me, and the strong pain ebbs 
ud flows within. All the room is hazy and dim, and I grow 
weak and feeble, and my heavy head sags down upon the leat 
I strive to finish. Som time shall find that leaf, and 
me a dusty, ancient remnant. Some other hand shall turn 

ese pages than those I meant them for: some other eyes 
than theirs shall read and wonder, and perhaps regret. And 
now I droop anon, and then start up, and the pale swinging 
haze seems taking shapes of friendliness and beauty. Ther 
are no longer limits to this narrow kingdom, and before my 
footstool sweep in soft procession all the shapes that I have 
known and loved. Electra comes, a pale, proud shade, sweep- 
ing down that violet road. and holding out her ivory palin in 
queenly friendship ; and Numidea trips behind her, and nods 
and smiles; and there is stalwart Caius, his martial plumes 
brushing the sky ; and earlier Sempronius, brave and geutle ; 
and jolly Tulus; and, two and two, a trooping band of 
ancient comrades. 

Now have I looked up once more and laughed, and her 
they come trooping again, those smiling shadows, and the 
fair Thane is with them, her plaited yellow hair gleaming 
upon her unruffled forehead; and by cither hand she leads 
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a rosebud babe, who stretch small palms towards and voice- 
less cry upon me; and white-bearded Senlac; and, two 
and two, my Saxon serfs and franklins come gliding in. And 
there strides gallant Codrington, leading a pale shadow 
ul in white, and Isobel turns a fair pale face upon me 
as she goes by. Oh! I am dead—dead, I know it, all but 
the hand which writes and the eyes that see, and I laugh as 
the last fitful flashes of the pain and life fly through the 
loosening fabric of my body. And now, and now a hush 
has fallen on those silent shades, and their hazy ranks have 
fallen wide apart, and through them glides ruddy Blodwen— 
Blodwen, who comes to claim her own—and, approaching, 
looks into my eyes, and all those stately shadows are waiting, 
two and two, for us two to head them hence; and she, my 
princess, my wife, has come near and touched my hand, and 
at that touch the mantle of life falls from me ! 


Blodwen! I come, I come! 
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GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS. 
The great event of the art-year in the West of Scotland has 
long been the opening of the annual exhibition of the Glasgow 
Institute. An unusual interest belongs to the exhibition now 
opened, for two reasons. In the first place, the date of its 
opening has been altered from the middle of February to the 
first half of December, thus avoiding collision with the dates 
of the Royal Academy's exhibition in London, and allowing 
artists to exhibit without reserve pictures which formerly 
were apt to be held back for the greater function in the south. 
In the second place, the younger school of Scottish artists, 
which during the last ten years has been steadily struggling 
through criticism to distinction, has just attained signal 
recognition and honour. During the last two years some of 
the best-prized medals of the Paris Salon have been awarded 
to members of this school; at the last Grosvenor Exhibition 

several of the Glasgow 
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canvases compelled 
special remark; and 
at the late exhibition 
in Manich the new 
uprising of art in the 
North was finally recog- 
nised as containing 
perhaps the most vital 
possibility of the day 
in the art-world. 

The Glasgow artists 
whose work is thus 
attracting attention 
have mostly acquired 
or qualified their tech- 
nique in the Paris 
studios ; but, returning 
home, they have added 
to the breadth of style 
which marks French 
art something of the 
deeper feeling which 
somehow dwells in the 
north, Technically the 
work of the new school 
may still be inferior to 
the work of Paris, but 
already there has ap- 
peared in it the dawn 
of artistic possibilities 
which are greater than 
technique. The Pari- 
sians themselves, it 
seems, are beginning 
to doubt “ whether, 
under the triumph of 
technique, French art 
has not run to seed, 
whether technical is 
comparable’ with 








REWARDS FOR BRAVERY. 
The committee of the Royal Humane Society have announced 
a number of awards for saving life under circumstances of 
gallantry. 

The silver clasp of the society (the salvor being already in 

ssession of the silver and bronze medal and clasp) was 
given to Michael Waters, master shipwright, for saving John 
Mack, on Oct. 3, in the floating docks, Limerick. The case 
showed that Mack fell into the dock, and that Waters promptly 
plunged after him, at ten o'clock at night, and in so doing 
seriously injured himself. However, he succeeded in holding 
the man above water for twenty minutes, until a boat came 
to their assistance. 

On the recommendation of the Chief Commissioner of 
Police of the Metropolis, the silver medal was awarded to 
Police-constable Pennett, H Division, for saving Michael 
Hayes on the night of Nov. 25 at Tower-hill stairs. The 
constable, on seeing Hayes plunge into the Thames, took off 
his belt and lamp and, without divesting himself of any other 
clothing, jumped in, and after a struggle got the would-be 
suicide to the stairs. 

On the recommendation of Sir G. Tryon, Admiral Super- 
intendent of Naval Reserve, the silver medal was also awarded 
to John Connell, coastguard, for saving Alfred Winter, fisher- 
man, at Waxholme, Yorkshire, on Oct, 19. 

Bronze medals and testimonials recording the services 
rendered and the acknowledgments of the society were also 
awarded to many persons for saving or attempting to save life. 
‘There was an “ In Memoriam ” to Mrs. Woolcot in memory of 
her son, who lost his life in a gallant endeavour to save life at 
the recent stranding of the steam-ship Uppingham, at Hart- 
land Point, North Devon. 
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artistic quality, and 
whether British quality 
is not more precious than French style.” 

Last spring, at the exhibition of the Glasgow Institute, the 
experiment was tried of segregating the pictures of the new 
school in one of the galleries by themselves. The experiment, 
however, was hardly considered a success, chiefly from the fact 
that the opportunity of contrast was awanting to show the 
relative value of the work. Perhaps the chief use of the 
device was that it focussed popular attention upon the fact of 
the new art movement. This winter. very wisely, no such 
arrangement has been resorted to, and a fairer opportunity is 
afforded for public judgment. 

Partly owing to the vigorous work of the new departure, 
the exhibition now opened must be acknowledged to be one of 
the finest that has been seen in Glasgow. Real thought and 
impressions at first hand are everywhere apparent upon the 
walls, while convention is relegated to a subordinate back- 
ground. A noticeable fact is the disappearance almost entirely 
of works of the old Scottish school of the Sir David Wilkie 
type. These owed their popularity chiefly to a literary 
interest which is being more and more resigned by artists 
as apart from the main object of the painter’s art. A 
further distinct point to be remarked is the prevalence 
of large canvases upon the walls, Ambition may be 
apt to outstrip performance in this respect ; but here it 
must be acknowledged that in nearly every case the subject is 
equal to the space allotted to it. The largest canvas in the 
galleries, probably, is Harrington Mann's “Attack of the 
Macdonalds at Killiecrankie, 1689,” but it is strikingly vigorous 
and dramatic, and full use has been made of the action and 
strength possible in figures almost life-size. At the opposite 
end of the principal gallery hangs G. Denholm Armour’s 
“ The Lion’s Den,” also a large picture, affording full scope 
for portrayal of the king of beasts “at home.” In the place 
of honour on the third wall is Stott of Oldham’s “ Birth of 
Venus,” a superb decorative picture, whatever may be said of 
its interpretation of a classic subject. And over against this 
is Alma Tadema’s regal “ Hadrian visiting a Romano-British 
Pottery,” of whose masterly qualities it is needless to speak 
further here. 

Loan pictures are less than ever conspicuous on the walls 
this winter, being less needed either for popular attraction or 
pour encourager les autres. Some there are, however, accord- 
ing to the tradition of the Institute, and these are useful for 
purposes of contrast. Among them are examples of such 
various masters as Monticelli, Daubigny, Josef* Israels, 
Blommers, R. W, Macbeth, and Sam Bough. 

It is possible here and there to detect the influence of 
Japanese art, and that influence has produced some very fine 
and fresh results. It seems possible to discover a kindred 
inspiration in the “Blowing Dandelions” of George Henry, 
one of the painters of the much-talked-of “Galloway Land- 
scape” of last spring, as well as in “The Brook” of his 
partner, E. A. Hornel, in the “Sundown” of James Paterson, 
the “ Winter” of J. Hermiston Haig, and the “ Moorland ” of 
T. Corsan Morton. Atmospheric effects—the poetry of cloud- 
land and wind and rain—in the vein of which Cecil Lawson 
was a lamented exponent, find able interpretation on the 
canvases of A. Roche and Alexander Frew. Impressionist 
ideals, upon the lines for which Mr. Whistler’is perhaps 
accountable, are not so numerous as once they were in the 
Glasgow Institute; but they are visible yet in the delicate 
work of Mr. Grosvenor Thomas. 

Conspicuous among the landscapes are some delightful 
pictures, such as the “Oak Faum” and “ Sundodwn’’’of David 
Murray ; “ The Cradle of Argyll,” by John Smart; “ A Glimpse 
of the Clyde,” by A.-K. Browny-and “A Thréatening Flood,” 
by Edwin 8S. Calvert. 

Of seascapes there is a fine “ Westward,” by Henry Moore, 
a great reach of heaving sea in warm light. In “ The Hills of 
Morven,” by Colin Ilunter, the artist departs with advantage 
from his frequent hard blue waves. Among others, there are 
a grey “ Harbour of Refuge,” by Andrew Black ; and “Near 
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St. Abb’s Head,” by Hugh Allen; while W. L. Wyllie takes 
the public under the sea to“ Davy Jones's Locker,” painting 
shadowy wreckage in the translucent depths. 

Amid the usual proportion of portraits, some of which 
are extremely able, Theodore Roussel has essayed a daring 
colour effect in his painting of Mr. Mortimer Mempes—the 
sitter appearing in black evening dress against a pink wall, 
while a red fan lies on the grey floor. 

The deepest interest of the exhibition, howcyer, centres, 
naturally, in the work of members of what may now be fairly 
called the new Scottish school. Some of that work has already 
been mentioned, but of the leaders of the movement something 
remains to be said. James Guthrie has devoted himself some- 
what extensively of late to pastel-drawing, and an exhibition 
of his work in that medium is at present open in London. 
Nevertheless, he has sent to the Institute a fine “ Pastoral.” 
an “ Orchard,” and “ Harvest,” all bearing the particular mark 
of his craftsmanship. E. A. Walton is represented by a 
masterly “ Peasant Girland Boy ” and a characteristic “ Land- 
scape.” And John Lavery, who has been occupied upon his 
great picture of the Queen's State visit to Glasgow Inter- 
national Exhibition, which has just received her Majesty's 
approval, has contributed two fine portraits and his large 
river picture, “ The Bridge at Gretz,” which was shown at the 
Royal Academy. 

The Fifth Gallery is devoted, as usual, to water-colour 
drawings, and contains specimens of the art by Alfred Fast, 
William Young, James G. Laing, William Dalglish, ‘I’. Millie 
Dow, Duncan Mackellar, &e. And in the sculpture room, 
which, in justice, has this year been reserved entirely for the 
plastic art, appears the work, among others, of Pittendrigh 
McGillivray, Kellock Brown, John Rhind, and the late John 
Mossman. 

There are 827 works shown in the exhibition 
of 218 as compared with last year, the general size of the 
canvases being larger, and the pictures being hung less high 
upon the walls. 


n ak crease 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 

* Action Songs” is the title of a collection of bright vocal 
pieces intended for juvenile singers, solo and choral, with 
costume and action. ‘The little work is well suited for use by 
youngsters. Mr. J. Williams is the publisher, as also of 
another prodnetion for juvenile use, entitled “ Dolldom,” in 
which text from the practised hand of Mr. C. Bingham is 
associated with music supplied by the accomplished composer 
who writes under the name of Florian Paseal. Recitations, 
action songs, and choruses for two treble voices make 
up materials for the enjoyment of juveniles. The music 
is very bright and tunable. Another little work, “ The 
Children’s Daisy Chain” (from the same publisher), will also 
be welcome to the youngsters. It comprises “twelve little 
songs for little people,’ by A. Moffat ; who, under distinctive 
titles, has produced some very pleasing melodious ditties, 
within the accomplishment of the youngest vocalists. 

An “ Album of Six Songs” comprises recent contributions 
to vocal music by the successful young Scottish composer 
Hamish MacCunn. The words are from various sources ; the 
respective titles being, “The Ash-Tree,” “I'll Tend ‘Thy 
Bower,” “'lo Julia Weeping,” “At the mid hour of night,” 
* A heart in armour,” and “I will think of thee, my love.” 
As with all this composer's music, there is a distinctive 
character that raises it far above the commonplace. The 
melodies, without being strained or eccentric, or presenting 
any abstruse difficulties, are striking and characteristic ; and 
the pianoforte accompaniments have an importance and 
harmonic interest widely different from the ordinary style of 
those accessories. Messrs. Paterson and Sons, of Edinburgh, 
are the publishers 

Two songs—‘ The Brook” and “ Cradle-song”™ (Messra 
Metzler)—are settings by Mr. A. Cellier of lines by Lord 
Tennyson. ‘The firat-named has an agreeable melody of a 
placid character, with an accompaniment of a flowing kind, 
suggestive of calm movement. ‘The other song is gentle and 
soothing in style, and reflective of infantile repose. 

“The Ensign” and “The Helper” are songs by Odoardi 
Barri. The first is a good piece of musical declamation, with 
a strongly marked rhythm in its melody; the other song 
being of a more tranquil character. The ad libitum accom- 
paniments are calculated to enhance the general effect. ‘The 
consecutive fifths between the upper part and the bass in the 
second bar of the pianoforte accompaniment to the last-named 
song are disagreeable in effect, and might easily have been 
avoided. Mr. B. Williams publishes the songs; as also two 
composed by M. Watson, “An Anchor-Watch Yarn” and 
“Over the Deep Blue Sea,” the words of both being also by 
the composer. The melody of the first is vigorous and striking, 
without the boisterous rudeness which sometimes character- 
ises sea-ditties. ‘The other song is, appropriately, of a calmer 
kind, with an equable flow of melody. In both pieces alter- 
nate use is made of six-eight and common time. 


Appropriate to the serious aspect of the season is the issue, 
by the London Music Publishing Company, of two series of 
“ Christmas Carols, Ancient and Modern,” the words and music 
of which are edited by Dr. W. J. Westbrook. Carol-singing is 
of very old date, and the collections now referred to include 
together thirty-two specimens of different periods. The work 
is very well engraved and printed, and each carol is headed 
with a characteristic illustration, the price being so small as 
to place it within the reach of all purchasers, 

Among the issues of cheap music by the firm of Messrs. 
Novello, Ewer, and Co. are two “Albums of English 
Song,” the first of which contains twenty pieces by Dr. 
Arne, one of the most popular melodists of the last 
century, the second series consisting of the same number 
of songs by another popular composer of a later period 
Sir H. R. Bishop, who died in 1855, Each series is prefaced by 
a biographical notice of the composer, and the engraving and 
the price are such as to recommend the work to purchasers of 
all classes. Messrs. Novello, Ewer, and Co. are continuing 
their valuable and inexpensive “Music Primers,” recent 
numbers of which are devoted to a method for the double- 
bass, and a treatise on extemporisation. ‘The former is 
by Mr, A. C. White (a Professor of the Royal Academy 
of Music), whose skilful co-operation is a valuable 
feature at most of our important concerts. His book contains 
instructive letterpress and practical exercises which are 
valuable aids to students of the instrument. Dr. Sawyer’s 
treatise comprises many useful directions for the guidance 
of those who wish to cultivate the art of musical improvisa- 
tion. Many exercises are given, and some illustrative extracts 
from eminent composers. The work is avery good guide 
for those for whom it is intended. 

“School Songs, with Sight-Singing Exercises,” by Jobin 
Taylor, are equally well adapted for school and home use 
Some of the pieces are original, and others are selected from 
known composers. Preliminary instructions and exercises add 
to the instructive value of the work. Messrs. G. Philip and 
Son, of Fleet-street and Liverpool, are the publishers. 
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ILLUSTRATED AND CHRISTMAS BOOKS. CHESS. SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
rated by, é ee ee rene DRAGONS, UNICORNS, AND MERMAIDS. 


v Q takes Kt at K 6th is a fatal As I write, the season of mirth and frivolity, of pantomime 
ates are tota and harlequinade, has begun. Yuletide is specially the season 
when the weird and mysterious come to the front, when the 
legend and the ghost-story circulate, and when what is 
mythical and superstitious seems to blend in the most natural 
of fashions with the everyday life of the time. In a few 
days the work-a-day world will have gone back to its toil and 
its labours, and Christmas will have become once more a past 
and gone festival. All the same, it is curious that once a year, 
at least, the practical everyday world brings itself ‘very 
decidedly in touch with the world of past fancies and almost 
forgotten customs and thoughts. From Santa Claus to the 
Goblin Crew of Yule, the air is full of myths and dreams at 
the present season, and the sight of holly-berries and mistletoe 
reminds us, unconsciously, of the renewal of folk-lore tales 
and nursery myths all round. Minds of scientific bent, in 
their turn, also cast back their ghts to the legendary side 
of science at Christm me, and find an appropriate task in 
chronicling some of the curious phases through which fact 
has slowly struggled, in its combat with myth and story, 
towards the light of da: , ; 
When one deals with legends concerning animal life, for 
example, it becomes clear that many of the superstitions 
regarding living creatures which are still extant have un- 
doubtedly had their origin in a basis of fact. One might go 
further still, and hold, with truth, that even the mere appear- 
ance of certain animals may well have suggested the repro- 
duction of the fabled griffins and like beings of ancient and 
medieval times. Every visitor to an aquarium, for instance, 
must be familiar with the appearance of the little sea-horses, or 
hippocampi, which occur in the English Channel as well as in 
warmer seas. Each ordinary sea-horse is a fish about four 
inches long or so. It possesses a head shape d ¢ xactly like that 


‘ 


OF PROBLEM N 


of a horse ; the snout, and even ears, being forcibly suggested 


while its body, cased in stout or horny scales, tapers away to 
, 


PROBLEM No. ‘ . * , : . : 
its extremity, and ends in a slender tail, that can be coiled 


By BERNARD Rt 


round fixed objects at will. ‘The sea-horse, when it swims, 
does so in the upright position, and you can see its twitter- 
ing fins in rapid motion as it glides gracefully through 
the water. flaking it all in all, the sea-horse is as 
like a mythological griffin or dragon as can well be 
imagined. One sees representations of mythical animals in 





crests and heraldic bearings for which the sea-horse might 
very well have played t c of model. ‘There are neigh- 
bours of the sea-horse ich have attached to their bodies 
long streamers which serve to conceal them when they rest 
and repose amid the seaweeds, and some of these rarer 
hippocampi are even more grotesque in appearance than are 
the commoner species. I have seen a fantastic representation 
of a dragon in a pantomime which looked precisely like an 
enlarged sea-horse fish transferred to dry land ; and it is by 
no means an unlikely idea that through some evolution or 
other of social kind, a veritable animal form such as I have sug- 
gested, modified (and of course exaggerated), has come to do 


a 
duty, as it were, as the dragon and the griffin of medieval 
belief. 

From griffins to unicorns is, of course, but a short step. I 
believe the selection of the horned animal as a supporter of 
the British crown in the Royal arms was due to the taste of a 
Scottish monarch, James IV.; and when James VI., “of pious 
and learned memory,” came to the English throne, the unicorn 
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Adventures of a House- 
on illustrated with ; 7 ; 
)—The Nor- Uj G shield with the “king of beasts.” Whence King James (V. 

ibject of a small YY YH} Yy derived his horned beast is difficult to say. ‘The ide 
his one, however, Ylbé: Ys We Vee of course, both Biblical and classic, as regards its 
rd as wel ty ts particular local there are not wanting those who see in the unicorn merely an 
the } rtistic valu t l stly pho- WHITE. etherealised rhinoceros, an animal with which the ancients 
author and Mi : yhite to play, and mate in two moves, were fairly familiar, seeing that it made its appearance in the 
A. Dawson and sports of Rome. The Biblical unicorn is regarded by some authors 
CHESS IN LONDON, as a species of bull, but the original Hebrew word denoting 
t game was played at Pureell’s between Mr. TINSLEY the animal would appear to indicate a two-horned creature 
\djacent to the town of Great oes ee Sa ; Yet another explanation tells us that the unicorn is really 
the tidal estuary of the Yare, is ae ee our old friend the horse, which, in war-time of old, had a 
and a half wide, but its Poh ih , spike fixed in the middle of the armour which guarded the 
sommonly neglected, both by 2Pt take ne eX . P to Ki » head. In 1600 a natural history work speaks of the 
6th. B ti unicorn in terms of high repute. Remarking on the belief 
of those who questioned in that day whether there actually 
R , existed such an animal, the author naively remarks that 
to B 6th 7. B to K 8r ak “the great esteem of his horn, in many places to be seen, 
4 ved 3 tg Q to K 2nd H st now Ww may take away that needless scruple.” The horn was 
: : pegging ees Castling. | 18, Q takes Kt ) takes B(ch) believed to be a potent antidote against poison, and among 
(" nq Cross to St. Pa . Notes by Justin MeCarthy, ts ir urters, and t ste call: eal ciate the moral qualities of the animal it is mentioned that * the 
MP Plates and ignettes drawn by Joseph Pennell. : in P to K Bard } to t 1 with admirable unicorn is never taken alive ; and the reason being demanded, 
(Seeley and Co.)\—We fi much more agreeable to have PtoK! Q P takes P ry pero B takes Kt (ch) it is answered, that the greatness of his mind is such, that he 
Mr. Justin McCarthy for a guide and companion among - » enmate th ‘ a > ; chuseth rather to die than to be taken alive.” Once started 
street localities of West Central London, e F takes Kt, B take Pog Rens st tal ut in this excellent fashion, the ball of myth and superstition, 
such various historical, literary, and "Bt h wit aw s ame it may be seen, would go on rolling with the effect of the 
: awind . - bo i on (ch) proverbial snowball. It is certain that other and veritable 
Anti - Parnellis: at Cork and Kilkenny. Ile is a _Kt to K 4th Kt to B 3rd | RK takes Kt animals and their belongings were duly imported into the 
fluent, genial, and skilful writer, sufficiently » P to B 3rd B to B 4th \ernit play nd th ‘ discussion, in order that all doubts regarding the unicorn’s exist- 
- Kt to Bdth Castles , sg ence should be duly allayed. The “ horne” of the animal was 

: ’ . ird Kt to R 4th 3. Pt s {to K 7th (ch) . : ° . . 
man could ill be spared for any conceivable triumphs a on Wt P takes P 9 : B to O 6th commented upon, and declared, in one instance at least, to 
separate Dublin Parliament—of which the Unionists t 25 { - Rto R 3rd have been eight spans and a half in length. Now, it is clear 
make an argument if they please. Mr. Pennell, an t t and Black wins. that the spiral horn thus described was really the horn of the 
artist, we ieve, who has done much to illus- narwhal, a member of the whale family, inhabiting the Arctic 
French, and In accordance with our custom ippend a few ted problems for seas, one of whose teeth grows to form an ivory pole measur- 
CGE ROLTORS: SERINE CHEE Se Se ing six to eight feet long. Such horns, each representing the 
' ran et-street, > kaeRaen bi: . “9 ‘ = itt Sed. @ Me tech largest tooth in the animal kingdom, by the way, are to be 
St. Paul's Churchyard, with the public buildings and churches, and O R 7th, F 3, ’ seen in all natural history museums. 

with a peep into Holywell-street, using his pencil as Mr, Black: K at K R 8th, B : Kt 8th, Bat QR sq. White mates in three If the unicorn is thus probably a very compoynd animal, 
cCarthy uses his pen. moves. in the sense that it owes its mythical personality to a variety 
of sources, the same remark does not hold good of yet another 
Glimpses of Old English Homes y Elizabeth Balch. Whites Kat Q B2nd. QatQ Kt 3rd: Rs at Q R 2nd and K B7th ‘ mythical form dear to the hearts of the people in the shape 
With Fifty-one Illustrations. (Macmillan and Co,)—The K bth os sapeslsank eiap Adan siee ee badborits } of the mermaid. In song and fable, and equally in the pan- 
contents of is acceptable volume are of a kind to which tlack: K at K 8th, Kt at Q Kt 7th; Psat Q 5th and K 6th, White m tomime and in the penny show at the fair, the mermaid appears 
the in two moves, over and over again. A seal has done duty for the maiden, half- 
woman, half-fish ; but the original mermaid, I doubt not, is the 
manatee, or sea-cow, another member of the whale tribe, fairly 


made its appearance in the southas a co-defender of the Royal 
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nothing better car » done 
uction of lands« up * water 


visitors to the seaside town and by tourists exploring the 
more inland * Broads Mr. Emerson's pleasant narrative of 
this home ly piece of navigation, with experiences on board 
and ashore, is very tolerable reading ; and Yarmouth itself, 
with some neighbouring places, obtains a due share of notice. 


ed ina 


familis 


reminisce amid the tumults of Parnellism 


1 in metropolitan history; and so good a London 


charact tic features of English, 
provincial scenery, and of our Cathedrals and rural 


mansions, shows us the Strand, Fleet-street, Ludgate-hill, and 


By Miss LILIAN BAIRD (aged nine). 


readers of our ov Journal have become accustomed in 
series of our “ English Homes”; but it presents other par- author Unknown. 

ticular subjects. Penshurst, Arundel Castle, Eridge Castle, K at K sq, Qat K R4th, Rs at K R sq and K B 5th 
near Tunbridge Wells, Hinchingbroke in Huntingdonshire. it common as regards one of its haunts onthe West Indian coasts. 
Highclere in Wilt », Berkeley Castle in Gloucestershire, Blau at K B 6th, Bs at K R 7th Kt 5th, Kt at 3rd, t Specimens of the manatee have been from time to time exhibited 
Osterley, and Chiswick Hous sr London, are described by and K 6th. White mates each in London. It isa big animal, barrel-shaped as to its body, 
Mrs. Balch, with memorial notices o noble families of : having no hind limbs, and possessing front limbs in the 
hej ers. Portraits, a views of hou adorn the text. By W. J. KENNARD (Bostot shape of flippers or swimming-paddles. It lives along the 


their 
ind Q R5St 


st th. O 5t coasts, browsing on the sea-weeds, and rarely. if ever, venturing 

mies of F : rom tl a J tQ Kt 3rd, tQR ) Bat 1 e mate out t Now, the no doubt that the manatee, as it 

Fedor von Koppen, t — ee nt Gleichen, . oves, raises itself into an upright position in the water on its broad 
Illustrated 1K tail, presents, when viewed from a distance, a striking resem- 
turbing rur 1 Whit tq »Q t tsat QR und B ts at Q7 blance to the human face and figure. The mother-manatees 
moreover, clasp their young to their breasts with thei 


Grenadier Guards ; 

Clowes and Sons.) lor { » dis 
hostile mutual intenti 8 . . 
occasionally revived, re ive military systems wil moh D r. s aneeen tos thi Genre flippers, in the act sackting them. and, to the iwadi- 
constantly examined I, t 


native minds of sailors, the 
but this subject has an must forcibly have suggested the appearance 
amateur students of the a , An gg Sa “age - figure Divested of its mythical swaddl 
organisation and equipment, correctly set fort! the at gpoences tone en AR) sapaee 
German treatise here prepared for English reading, are no expres \imself very he 
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yb ( mermaid legend thus resolves it to : ry common 
f ult , tl ight lace incider after all> an a atea 4 as the 
‘ ig place incident after all; and I | a 

accessible in any other book with whic! ! ed. wints t ty o representative of the beauteous ] ever 
It is therefore a work of some utility ; : 1€ ustration me 4 ‘ ry prod ompevition ated as vac thus with the scientific investigati O ie fairy 
which include many coloured pla legend in all its falsity disappears to make for the more 
variety of regimental uniforms, are b ANDREW WILSON 
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satisfying truth. 
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1. STRAND: Mr, Willie Edouin, “Our Flat,” 2. PRINCESS’s : Mrs. Langtry, “ Cleopatra,” 3. HAYMARKET: Mr, Beerbohm Tree, “Called Back.” 4. DkURY LANE: The Palace Scene—* Bea 


8 ADELPHI: “ The English Rose,” Act li, Sc. 3 », GARRICK: Mr, John Hare, “A Pair of Spectacles. 10. LYCEUM: Miss Ellen Terry, “Much Ado About Nothing.’ 11. Cuirerton : Mr. Charles Wyndham, “ L 
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BIRDS AND BERRIES 


is far } ! in Winter 
‘ertain birds, and the berries 
in themselves differ quite as 
ders on them 
the wild-rose 
im-tree, mezere 1 
, yew, and cow 
1 briony. and the « 
nberry ; while in the 
the arum a coral-1 
and 
spindle-t 
the dark hues, too, 
privet, the black of the 
ick the bramble and the deadly 
-black of the and dew- 


the bilber the bl 


buckthorn 
; ymmed black of 
of the crowberry, the dull 

| -tree, and the blackish purple 
and the dogwood-tree. ‘The colour of 
to their taste; the white,as a rule, being 
blue ones sour, and the black ones taste- 
vhile many that, to children, are 
food for the birds Thus, the 

rries, but by thrushes and black- 
The berries of that other 


also poisonous, as are the 


ore tii! eaten 
spurge-laurel, are 
irum and the wild briony, though not to birds ; 
her kind of berry, though not a poison one, of which 
lanimals are very fond, is that of the whitebeam-tree, 
the favourite food of the hedgehog. The spindle-tree 
so has the sea-buckthorn, though the 
is of use as a medicine. Elder-berries, on the 
, are safe if ripe, though poisonous to poultry, but 
pe ones often have caused fatal symptoms. The berries 
too, have been eaten with impunity when they 
ripe, but, as children and adults have 
l by them, they are risky things to take. Yew 
vever, When withered, poison cattle; and insects 
tree so much that not one will touch it except the 
is as fond of its berries as of ivy-bloom. 
ries which serve for the birds in winter have 
own uses too. Thus, while from mountain-ash and 
vam berries ale is brewed in Wales, a strong spirit is 
there from the former; wild-rose hips furnish a pleasant 
rve, and from dogwood-berries the French make oil and 
With the cloudberry, which is of use in fevers, vinegar 
ide, as also soups and sauces; and with the cranberry— 
th is in vogue in Sweden for throat affections—pies are 
le in Devonshire, and jelly likewise, as the best thing to 
» with venison. It is there, too, that bilberries with cream 
and in Yorkshire they serve for pies, puddings, and 
their juice is used to stain linen and paper purple. 
*,and a valuable one too, “ sap-green,” is pro- 
cured from the berries of the buckthorn, as also a medicinal 
syrup; and a red tint is imparted to French wine by blea- 
berries—from which a fine spirit is distilled—while from 
cranberries, with which jam is made, they, with their juice, in 
Russia, whiten silver. In Norway, guelder-rose ones are eaten 
with flour and honey, and in this country those of the way- 
faring-tree contribute to the making of ink ; the bird-cherry 
is employed to flavour spirits, and from privet-berries a lamp- 
oil is obtained ; and from the sweet-gale ones—which are used 
by the Scotch in beer—candles are made which give out an 
incense-like smell. The sweet-gale, by-the-bye, is the badge 
of the Campbells, and the cranberry is the badge of the clan 
McLean. The wild - service berries, when mellowed by 
frost, have a ready in the Surrey markets, as they 
abound in the Caterham district; and those of the 
sloe, under the same conditions, are of use in making 
that “winter-pick wine” which many call “cottager’s 
port.” A wonderful shrub, too, is that same sloe, as its 
branches not only thus furnish the wine of Portugal, but also, 
as is well known, the tea of China! The fruit of the black- 
berry, too, is useful, though Shakspeare thought but little of 
it, as he makes Thersites say of Ulysses, “He is not worth a 
blackberry!" But the Greeks and the Romans believed in 
them as being useful in gout ; and with us doctors still order 
their juice for rheumatic affections. By the Greeks, too, the 
young tops of bramble sprays were used as a salad, and the 
berries were not picked till they had been touched by frost. 
The green-carpet, the red-green, and the quaker moths prey 
on the blackberry bushes 
Now, as each bird, as we have seen, has its favourite food 
in winter, so is it with them each season ; and by knowing their 
likings we know where to find them when we stroll through 
our kitchen-garden. Thus—to mention but a few of them, 
as space presses—at the ripe raspberries, in summer, we 
shall probably find whitethroat, blackcap, and bull- 
finch ; and the jay the hawfinch at the cherries and 
peas, and at the latter the house-sparrow and great-tit, who 
fond of ripe fruit, as are blackbirds and 
At the plums, too, shall we see the long-tailed 
tit busy, and the goldfinch will be at the groundsel, 
while in the spring the chaffinch may be found at the 
vegetable seeds, and the hedge-sparrow at the young leeks 
and onions; and in autumn the linnet will be feeding on 
all ripe seeds, and on filberts the great-tit and nuthach. 
When berries ripen, autumn leaves soon fall, the yellow, red, 
and brown, and fieldfares throng into the meadows, and when 
the oaks and the elms are bare-armed again we get to the end 
of the year, when, though we shall have to say farewell to its 
fruits and flowers, we can webcome its birds and berries. —S. B 
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“SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART,’ 
aluable series of books* on sacred pictures and the 


to which they relate, which Mrs. Jameson did not 


» to complete, has long been out of the reach of all but the 


Ihe publishers (Messrs. Longmans) have therefore 


been well inspired in issuing a new edition—which, although 
as perfect as sumptuous as the original—will bring the 
hin the reach of all who care enough for books to 
> upon them. Mrs. Anna Jameson, the authoress, 
thirty . but hi ppeared 
position she 
was born in 


inlature- 


n dead just ; 

interval to deprive 

occupies as the historian of 
Dubl 1706, the daughte1 
Ww hose ries or" in vb ities, after 
seen att out ngton Museum. 
the family of Lord 
a prolonged 
Diary of an 


painter of some note, 
Sir Pe r Lely, may be 
Iler first start in life was as governess in 
Lyttelton 
tour in Italy, and published anonymously “ The 
Ennuyée,” in which, under the sl 
furnished a guide for English connoisseurs and others who 
been forced to themselves 
Mrs. Stark's handbook. The book 
attention at the time. and caused a 
: family with whom 
its author became 


She accompanied his daughters on 
nder guise of a story, she 
had up to that time content 
with the dry bones of 
attracted a good deal of 
little annoyance some members 

iss Murphy had been travelling, when 
1own ; butit served to give her a position in the literary world, 
vhich her subsequent works established more firmly. 

In 1823 Miss Murphy was married to Mr. Jameson, who at 
that time held the post of Vice-Chancellor of Canada, but the 
and Mrs. Jameson remained 
but, after 


marriage did not turn out happily 
intry, and devoted herself to literature ; 
followed her husband to America, and at least 
plenty of materials for fresh books. After 
America and the Americans, she turned her 
Her first attempt in thi * Memoirs 
of Female ‘ published in 1831, and 
preceded by near! ny ie first volume of Miss Strick- 
It was 


in this cor 


a time, she 
brought back 
writing about 
attention to history. s line 
Sovereigns thus 
land’s more widely known and more valuable histories. 
not until 1845 that Mrs. Jameson published, in Charles Knight's 
two charming volumes 
Painters,’ which had 
numbers of the Penny 
materials for this 
and 


Library of Entertaining Knowledge 
of “Memoirs of the Early Italian 
previously appeared in the weekly 
Vagazine It was while gathering her 
work that she conceived the idea of her 
Legendary Art,” which was not published until -* Jess,” 
as she said, “ with the idea of instructing, than a wish 
to share with others those pleasurable associations which have 
been a source of such vivid enjoyment to myself.” The scheme 
of the work was to trace the development of that legendary 
art of the Middle Ages which for three centuries at least 
was the sole mental and moral nourishment of the people 
of Europe, and had become a sort of literature which had 
worked itself into the lives of the men and women of 
Christendom. 

In her two volumes on “Sacred and Legendary Art,” Mrs. 
Jameson begins by explaining the significance of the various 
legends, discussing the patron saints of particular countries 
and localities, their emblems and their attributes. ‘The early 
notions respecting angels and archangels, and the manner in 
which they have been treated by various painters, is not only 
described but copiously illustrated by reproductions done by 
Mrs. Jameson's own hand. The Evangelists passed through 
the most curious art-evolution. In the earliest pictures they 
were represented as four books, then as four rivers, next as 
four mysterious animals, next with human and animal forms 
combined, as we see them in the first compartment of the 
“ Life of Christ,” by Angelico da Fiesole, which is now to be 
seen at the Academia of Florence, then with wings, and, 
finally, as men. In like manner the twelve Apostles were 
originally typified under the form of sheep or doves, before 
they were represented as men, with Christ in the centre of the 
group as the Good Shepherd, and the earliest instance of the 
Apostles entering into a scheme of ecclesiastical decoration 
occurs in the Church of San Giovanni in Fonte at Ravenna, built 
in the latter half of the fifth century ; and it is interesting to 
note that at this date the attributes of the several Apostles had 
not yet been admitted intoart. Round the Doctorsof the Church, 
the Devout Women, and the Beatified Penitents legends soon 
began to crystallise, Mary Magdalene being especially dis- 
tinguished in this way. From these the transition is easy to 
the patron saints of Christianity, the martyrs, the virgin 
patronesses, and the hermits. and concerning these art has 
much to tell us that is always interesting, often pathetic, 
and frequently instructive. ‘The stories of St. Catherine of 
Alexandria—the patroness of education, philosophy, of science— 
brought back by the Crusaders, made her one of the most 
popular of saints, and in the twelfth century her worship was 
almost universal in Western Europe. She is generally, though 
not always, represented with a wheel, or, as in Giotto’s picture, 
between two wheels, symbolical of the death to which she was 
condemned by the Emperor Maximus, from which she was 
miraculously delivered, but was beheaded shortly after. Scarcely 
less popular among painters and sculptors was St, Sebastian, the 
type of manly beauty; and, from the fact that his form is 
always associated with arrows, many have seen in the venera- 
tion paid to the saint a survival of the worship of Apollo, the 
god of pestilence, arrows having been from all antiquity 
regarded as emblems of plague or pestilence. St. Sylvester, 
whose féte is celebrated on the last day of the old year, is less 
known; but his most distinguished but wholly legendary 
convert, Constantine, was also canonised, and of him several 
treatments are to be found in frescoes at Rome and Florence. 
The figure here reproduced is, however, more suggestive of the 
emperor than of the penitent ; but it must be remembered that 
there is a wide difference between the Constantine of history 
and the St. Constantine of the legends—and that the early 
artists seem to have been attracted to the martial rather 
than to the spiritual side of the great Church benefactor’s 
character. 

The two volumes of sacred and legendary art were followed 
at a short interval (1851) by the “ Legends of the Monastic 
Orders,” in which Mrs. Jameson showed the influence of 
monachism upon art. The period during which the Bene- 
dictines exercised their power on behalf of the suffering world, 
and especially of downtrodden woman, was marked in art by 
a beautiful and saintly ideal. The assemblage of saints in 
Taddeo Gaddi’s picture in our own National Gallery well 
depicts the conventual life, where 

Man more purely lives; less oft doth fall; 
More promptly rises; walks with nicer tread ; 
More safely rests; dies happier; is-freed 
Earlier from cleansing fires; and gains withal 
A brighter crown. e 
The Benedictines produced a few artists of their own, of whom 


the most celebrated was Don Lorenzo Monaco, whose “ Annun- 
ciation,” in the Florence Gallery, is known to every traveller. 
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* “Sacred and Legendary Art,” two vols.; “ Legends of the Monastic 
Orders,” one vol.; “Legends of the Madonna,” one vol., by Mrs. Anna 
Jameson. “History of Our Lord,” by Mrs. Jameson and Lady Eastlake, 
two vols. Longmans, 1899, 
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The Mendicant orders were even more prolific in painters, and 
are recognisable by the prefix to their names. Fra Antonio di 
Negroponte was a Franciscan, Fra Filippo Lippi a Carmelite, 
and Fra Angelico and Fra Bartolomeo were both Dominicans. 
The works of these and of their subjects are familiar to most 
of us; but of more special interest perhaps to Englishmen is 
St. Hugh of Lincoln, to whom we owe the rebuilding of the 
cathedral, which had been destroyed by an earthquake. Of this 
most splendid monument of Gothic architecture little remains 
within bey the rose-window of the south transept; but 
there picture of the Bishop still extant, by Lucas van 
Leyden, which represents him in the Carthusian habit and 
with his attribute of a swan beside him. 

Of the founder of the Franciscans, St. Francis, the “ Padre 
Serafico,” the portraits and allegorical pictures are to be found 
from one end of the Catholic world to the other. His career 
from his twenty-fifth year, when he renounced his life of ease to 
devote himself to the sick and needy, became the subject of 
hundreds of works of art, of which every Franciscan com- 
munity was in duty bound to possess an example. Of all the 
which have attached themselves to this 
none is more touching than that of his 
preaching to the birds—in other words, of admitting animals 
within the pale of Christian sympathy. The illustration 
given by Mrs. Jameson is from a picture in the Louvre, which 
is probably a copy of a part of the fresco painted by Giotto 
for the Upper Church at Assisi. The companion work by 
Cimabue, executed for the Lower Church af the same place, 
has altogether perished. 

St. Dominic and the worthies of his order are conspicuous 
in some of the grandest works of the Renaissance period, and 
they produced two artists who, as Mrs. Jameson truly observes, 
deserve to be called re/igious painters in contradistinction to 
church painters. A portrait of the great founder was probably 
painted by Fra Angelico, but we only know it through the 
copy made by Carlo Dolce, and, from the simplicity of the 
pose and the spirituality of the face, we may well presume 
that in this case the copyist has introduced but little of his 
own inspiration. At a subsequent period the Dominican 
protectors of art gave way to the Jesuits, who employed 
Rubens and Vandyck to decorate their churches in Belgium, 
while in Spain they practically turned the whole art feeling 
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of the country in a channel which soon ran dry, when religious 
In this they 
of whose 
striking 


enthusiasm and missionary zeal began to wane. 
were ably seconded by the Spanish Franciscans, 
monks Zurbaran and Ribeiro have left us such 
portraiture. 

The third series of the Sacred and Legendary, published in 
1852, was devoted to that most fruitful of all art subjects, the 
Legends of the Madonna, whose worship is first referred to 
early in the fifth century. A sect of women, we are told, who 
had emigrated from ‘Thrace into Arabia were accustomed to 
offer cakes of meal and honey to the Virgin Mary, transferring 
to her, in fact, the worship previously paid to Ceres. To 
almost the same period the earliest representations of the 
Virgin in art are referred—found upon Christian sarcophagi— 
never standing alone, but generally forming part of a group of 
the Nativity or the Adoration of the Magi. During the next 
three centuries the popularity of the worship of the Virgin 
caused the multiplication of her image in every form and 
material throughout Christendom. ‘To these early works, 
which were all of the Greek type, it is unnecessary to refer at 
length ; and although, in the thirteenth century, we find traces 
of poetic art animated by the worship of the Virgin, it was 
not until Dante—the intimyte friend of Giotto—had infused 
into poetry the doctrines of the Church of his day that we 
come in real contact with the enthusiasm which the worship 
of the Regina Ceeli kindled in the hearts of the devout. The 
outcome of this influence may be seen in the works of Botticelli 
in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence, and in the still more refined 
beauty of the Mater Amabilis, by Squarcione—the master of 
Mantegna, and, with him, one of the glories of the Paduan 
school of painting. 

The great festival which we are now celebrating has led to 

divers interpretations of the sacred text. The Greek artists, 
whose leading the early Italians followed, represented the 
birthplace as a sort of cave—a hole in a rock. But from the 
fourteenth century this treatment was discontinued, and a 
stable in some form is represented. One of the oldest pictures 
in this style we possess relating to this subject is that by 
Taddeo Gaddi, here reproduced. The scene is treated in 
the simplest style, with the indispensable accessories of the 
angels, and the ox and the ass, which animals appear in all 
representations of the event from the sixth to the sixteenth 
century, in recognition of the prophesy of Habakkuk iii. 4: 
“ He shall lie down between the ox and the ass,” as rendered 
in the Vulgate. Ina considerably later work, by Lorenzo di 
Jredi, of which the original is at either Florence or Munich, 
one being the replica of the other, we have a more beautiful 
rendering of the same theme, in which the animals are repre- 
sented as kneeling “confessing the Lord.” 

Mrs. Jameson did not live to complete her self-appointed 
task—the “ History of Christian Art,” but she had amassed a 
considerable amount of materials for the “ History of Our 
Lord as exemplified iu Works of Art.” The work, however, was 
entrusted to thoroughly competent hands, and in 1864 Lady 
Eastlake was able to present to the world two supplementary 
volumes which. while embodying Mrs. Jameson’s materials, 
were, in a very great measure, the outcome of original thought 
and research. It was necessary to travel over much of the 
ground already opened up by the earlier volumes, but in 
the interval which had elapsed the researches to which 
Mrs. Jameson's work had given an impetus revealed more 
abundantly the treasures of Christian art in all parts of the 
Continent. Ii.dy Eastlake passes in review the chief events 
of Old Testament history which in any way, allegorically 
or otherwise, had reference to Christ’s ministry. ‘Thus, for 
instance, the life of David furnished artists with subjects of 
which we can trace the adaptation into the events of Christ’s 
life, while at the same time they show how strong a hold 
Pagan subjects had upon the minds of the early painters. The 
group of David playing the harp while tending his sheep is 
from a Greek psalter of the ninth century, and the prophet- 
king is here represented accompanied by an allegorical figure, 
Melodia, while in the background the hill country of Beth- 
lehem is quaintly suggested. 

Of our Lord Himself it is only timely to speak now in His 
earliest years. Perhaps the pathos of childish innocence and 
beauty as portrayed by Luini has seldom been surpassed. His 
foot rests upon the bitten apple, and beside Him hangs the dead 
serpent, its power destroyed by the greater power of the cross, to 
which He points. And this is only one of thé numerous examples 
of the treatment of.the Child Jesus by painters and sculptors in 
these volumes. We have not space to dwell af length upon this 
feature of Mrs. Jameson’s and Lady Eastlake’s work, but we trust 
that enough has been said to show of what value so careful 
and sympathetic a study of religious and legendary art must be 
to all who take an interest in the development of religious 
thought and religious painting—how deep a debt we owe to the 
author whose works have become a standard of authority for 
all subsequent students and readers. 
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THE MADONNA AND CHILD, BY SQUARCIONE. 
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FROM THE THAMES TO SIBERIA, 
THE VOYAGE OF THE BISCAYA. 
Kasanskoi, Yenisei River, Sept. 11, 1890. 
I told you how we had safely reached Karaoul, the destination 
of the Biscaya, and that, to our great disappointment, the ship 
which ought to have been there to meet us was not at the 
rendezvous. What could have happened toher? Naturally. the 
first idea that suggested itself was that she had run aground 


KARAOUL, ON THE YENISEI RIVER. 


and was unable to get off, encumbered as she was with the 
heavy barges that she was towing down from Yeniseisk to take 
back our cargo in. It was manifestly out of the question 
attempting to proceed any farther without a pilot,so it was 
decided to wait where we were, in the hope of the Phcenix 
turning up during the next day or two. 

In the evening we all went ashore to have a look round, 
and were received on landing by quite a pack of native dogs, 
which, however, only offered a mild protest against an invasion 


by barking at us froma distance. A limp-looking individual, 
dressed in the usual Russian costume, with the inevitable top- 
boots, strolled listlessly down towards the beach with his hands 
in his pockets, and stared at us in an aimless sort of fashion— 
the dismal loneliness of the surroundings had evidently had 
their effect on him, and he was incapable of arousing himself 
to anything requiring a mental effort, for he did not evince 
the slightest interest in our arrival, strange and unusual 
though it certainly must have been to him in this ont-of-the- 
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TO SIBERIA: SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST ON BOARD THE STEAMER BISCAYA 
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the mighty river, in search of the missing Phoenix. 

uunch had uly thoroughly overhauled, so with- 
supply of provisions, sufficient to last at least 

ths, was put on board of her, and three of our party 

or the expedition. At eight o'clock the next morning 
sin readiness, and the little launch, packed absolutely 
gunwale and towing a boat full of coal for her engine, 
her venturesome journey, her crew looking very 
somfortable in their cramped quarters: still, as it was a 
ively day, the sun shining brilliantly, it almost made one 
envy them their trip, if they had such weather all the time. 
I'here was just a slight mist the river, so they were not 
g out of sight, blowing us a final good-bye with 

which we replied by firing a volley 

vith our rifles. Our now reduced party then returned to 
the cabin to finish breakfast, wondering how long we were 
doomed to wait at Karaoulin glorious inactivity, At the end 
as we were getting up from table, we were 
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yuccaneers in the good old Adelphi dramas; and although, 
perhaps, they did put quite as much into their 
movements as tl night have done, they made up for it in 
* effect, from artistic point of view—an effect which was 
heightened by a quaint sort of chorus they sang at intervals. 
hey struck me as being a much better-looking lot of men 
than an average crowd of the same class in England, and 
looked well fed and contented with their lot. A few among 
them, I was informed, l have served their time, 
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but who prefer to continue living in Siberia, where, from what , 


I can gather, the general opinion is that one is better off as an 
exile than asa free man in Russia itself. We had our first 
taste of Russian cooking that morning, as we all lunched on 
board the Phoenix—and a very good lunch it was, although it 
certainly was very trying to have to eat without drinking, 
as is the Russian custom, and I mentally decided to live 
& la Francaise while in Holy Russia. At the end of the 
meal a hissing samovar was brought in, tea was brewed, 
and a decanter of vodka passed round, and we all 
agreed that vodka makes a very good substitute for whisky, 
but that weak tea without milk, drunk boiling hot out of 
tumblers, would take getting used to, as it evidently is 
an acquired taste, and wants ——s up to by a prolonged 
stay in Russia. The cabin of the Phoenix, though small, was 
so clean and cosy that it seemed quite a treat to have a decently 
served meal after all the “pigging” we had had to put up 
with on the Biscaya: it made us almost wish for the time to 
when we should transfer our quarters to her for the 
river journey. Everything looked as prim as on a yacht, from 
the white paint on the deck-house to the deck itself, which was 
kept perfectly clean. I feel sure that were the Phoenix to 
return more to her native port of Newcastle her old 
owners would not recognise, in the smart-looking river boat, 
their quondam steamer, so thoroughly has she been altered and 
Russianised. The next day it was decided to go back to where 
the other barges had been left by the Phcenix, so our anchors 
were weighed, and both vessels started. 

It took only a few hours to reach Kasanskoi, 
“station,” which was destined to be our pied a terre 
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“mirage” is very peculiar in these regions: at times 
headlands appear to go right away up into the sky, and <« 
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ir, as it were, in the sides of the hills, and daylight 
ugh even on the darkest and greyest 
effects are eable. As the time now fully 
cupied in the Biscava’s cargo safely transferred to 
» barges, and as during these operations the Phoenix could 
f no service to us, it was arranged that she should proceed 
down mouth of the river and wait for the other ship 
and the tug, which were to have followed us out from England, 
and, in the event of their turning up, to pilot them back to 
where we were. So we were to have Kasanskoi all to our- 
for a few days. There being now little of interest to 
me in the well-known ship, I decided to explore the neigh- 
bouring hills, so would go ashore by myself in the early 
morning with my gun and my sketch-book, and wander 
about to my heart's content. There was very little 
to shoot, and still sketch: nevertheless it was 
very delightful, after being cooped up for so m 
to find oneself once more alone and 
on these boundless plains. ‘The bright 
familiar flowers, the birds chirping merrily as_ they flitted 
from bush to bush—in fact, the whole was the very 
antithesis of what would have expected to sce on the 
bleak tundras of Northern Siberia. It almost with a 
feeling of sadness that one reflected how changed all would 
in a few short weeks hence--for in high latitudes the 
seasons change without any percep prelude. At 
moment of each year, generally about the 
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lasts, till gradually the sappears, the long nights return, 
the piercing north wind commences to blow, and in a very 
short time—sometimes in a single night—the ice-king resumes 
his sway, the frost-bound earth disappears under a thick pall 
of snow, and all is darkness and desolation in the awf 
of the Arctic winter. JULIUS M. 
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Engravings from which 
another page, is ironically entitled 
says, in explanation: * While we lay 
as described in a former part’ of my 
an enthusi: sportsman, whose 
ardour even the Arctic cold failed to cot out the boat, 
and, accompanied by one of the men, off on a wild- 
goose sort of chase after some distant se could see 
disporting themselves among the huge ice-floes. 
unnecessary to add, he did not get many of them 
We have received from another member of the 
board the steamer saya some droll additionai } 
concerning the trick which some of them played by inducing 
a novice in the Arctic regions to shoot at a sheep disguised as 
Polar bear. No more need be said of that, which is a good 
among themselves; but our Correspondent further 
says: “It may be interesting to those eria to 
know that, on our journey 
Polar bear, weighing, to our ne: 
hundredweight. singular part of 
that after twenty-six shots had been fired at him, of which, I 
think. only seven hit . im, he swam around for about half an 
hour ; and after that he swam back to the ship, climbed upon 
a piece of drift ice, and there lay down and died as quietly as 
a mouse. The ship’s boat was lowered, ropes tied round his 
body, and he was hauled on board with the shout of * Blow the 
man down!’ by fifteen men. The bear was then skinned, his 
blubber put into a cask to run down into oil, and his flesh 
made some very dainty steaks for breakfast, which the crew 
relished as if it had been the flesh of a bullock; but the 
passengers could not fancy it, with the exception of Captain 
Crowther, who said he had once lived a whole winter on the 
flesh of a bear.” (To be cor 
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t conducted to Messrs. 

mciou ind handsomely 

addition to the usual 

of busine magnates, 

e some very that curious and 
eficent alli ommerce and art 

‘ from the development in recent years of the 

il advertisement On the walls of Messrs 
ite offices hang a number of finished oil paintings 
f acknowledged cele ome of which have been re- 
ins of oleography, chromo-lithography, engrav- 

me other process, with the ultimate view of proclaiming 
tu of Sunlight not every available 
in the Metropolis and every otber large English city 
not only at railway stations and on the arches of 

d viaducts, but tothe uttermost corners of the glob« 

ilgrim to the Shrine of Sunlight—and Soap—is next 
| through a large and handsomely appointed count- 

, Where some forty scribes are busily occupied with 

il duties, and where among the big ledgers and the 
unt books, *‘ like cricket-balls beaten flat,’’ to use 
un simile, a numberof type-writ 1. claim attention. 
e counting-house the visitor into the Cardbox- 
rand Wrappers and Labels Printing Room, an immense 
nt, admirably lighted and ventilated, in which, in 
to a large number of male workmen, no less than two 
girls are employed. It was impossible to look at 
girls, ranging in age between fourteen and twenty, 
uit being struck by their clean and tidy appearance, 
pecially by their healthy and cheerful looks—character- 
not always prominent in female factory ‘‘ hands.’’ In 
his box-making and printing room there are seven printing 
machine rotary machine turning ont 80,000 printed 
wrappers per hour. The cardbox-making machinery adjoins 
that of the printing, and is capable of producing a quarter 
of million boxes a day. One noticeable feature of the card- 
box-making industry as carried on in this huge afelier is the 
perfect order and the extreme quietude which prevail. There 
is no hurrying to and fro; the girls are all standing in line 
it the machine; and, to save time and labour, down the aisles 
between these machines run broad bands furnished with a 
series of wheels. .When the boxes are finished they are placed 
in piles on these endless bands, which with their burdens of 
boxes move steadily up hill through apertures in the wall, 
whence they descend into the next apartment, the ‘ Filling 
Room,”’ there to receive the soap. It must not be omitted 
to state that, parallel with the cardbox-making room, and 
immediately adjoining it, is a long, narrow room, where a 
large contingent of women are at work, busily stretching 
canvases on the wooden frames, on which are afterwards 
to be pasted the show-cards and oleograph pictures after 
Frith, Leslie, Chevalier Taylor, Dorothy Tennant, and other 
eminent artists, and which will subsequently be exhibited 
in railway waiting rooms, restaurants, grocers’ shops, and 
other eligible coigns of vantage. Stretched and hung up to 
dry along the sides of this long room, the show-cards and 
oleographs, which are produced literally by thousands, consti- 
tute one of the most singular picture galleries it is possible to 
conceive ; while, at one extremity of the room, is the carpenters’ 
shop, where the frames themselves are made. 

.n the wooden box-making room, a workshop of gigantic 
dimensions, containing twelve or more machines worked by 
steam power, the box-making operations of which are con- 
ducted entirely by boys. The process is most interesting 
in its swiftness, neatness, and completeness. The smaller 
lads of fourteen, standing on platforms above, feed the 
machines with nails. Another section of older lads, say of 
fifteen to seventeen, are tending the machines below. They 
pick up the disconnected boards which are to form the boxes. 
These planks are brought with unerring regularity and 
astonishing rapidity in contact with the machines, which drive 
in seven nails at every blow ;: . the boys turning the sides 
to receive the nails with really wonderful skilfulness of 
manipulation. ‘The boards are strongly and symmetrically 
welded together into boxes with a celerity which may be fairly 
called phenomenal ; seeing that these steam-driven but boy- 
handled machines can send forth from 12,000 to 16,000 com- 
plete packing-cases in the course of a single working day 
In the same room there is a steam press for printinz, in large, 
bold black letters, the inscription, ‘‘ Sunlight Soap: Lever 
Brothers, L1.: Port Sun'icht ’’—an inscription which by this 
time must be familiar to the eyes of most of the stevedores, the 
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wharfingers, and the Custom House officers on the face of the 
habitable globe. The observer who, during many years, has 
fult 1 the functions of a professional globe-trotter will have 
no ulty in transporting himself spiritually from this 
hall of we , With its whirring machines and 

irmy of bright-faced boys as busy as bees over work which 
idently tl wv irksome,to them, to ré 
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mind’s eye may des 
of Sunlight Soap 
worthy of attention ix the stamp- 
tives, numbering some three 
are boys and girls; the 
stumping hines boys to 
quarter-of-an-hour-interval turns—the 
wrapping up tablets soap in sheets of printed 
ie paper, and placing carefully in the card-boxes—three 
le to each box The tissue- paper wrappers contain 
tter printed in a whole bevy of different languages. Taking 
asa Leitmotif the pertinent question, ‘‘ Why Does a Woman 
Look Old Sooner than a Man *?’? the query is repeated in more 
tongues than even that Prince of Polyglottists, Dr. Ollendorff, 
ever dreamt of. ‘Sunlight Soap,’’ ‘‘Jabon Luz del Sol,”’ 
‘Sunlight Sapone,’? ‘‘Sunlight Savon,’? Sunlight ‘ Seife,’’ 
Sunlight adapted to the comprehension of Frenchmen, Dutch- 
Danes, Swedes, Italians, Spaniards, Russians, 
and a host of onalities, meets the eye on these 
exceptionally papyri. When the stamped and 
tissue-wrapped tablets have been duly coffined in the card- 
board hey are packed in their final wooden caskets, 
and travel, either to the wharf, there to be shipped to the 
homes both of therisingandthesetting sun, or to the warehouse, 
whence, as occasion requires, the can be taken in trucks 
drawn by the firm’s locomotives to the railway siding, 
from which communication with the entire railway system of 
England and Scotland is easy The oleographs and the show- 
cards can be disseminated with equal facility throughout the 
world; and at Port Sunlight the incantations of the Witches 
in ‘*Macbeth’’ are to extent outdone, since the 
pictorial advertisements of Sunlight Soap become literally 
** Posters the Sea and Land.”’ 
ven the most cursory survey of the departments on the 
ground floor of the Home of Sunlight Soap would be incom- 
room, into which we pass 
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plete without a visit to the 
from the stamping room The primary motor in a great 
factory always exercises a strange fascination over me. The 
masses Of steel and brass, all lustrous and gleaming, the nuts 
and screws, the bolts and rivets, end, in the midst, carefully 
fenced about, the Great Wheel that gives mobility to the entire 
system of machinery, but which from the floor shows only half 
its cireumference, and reminds you of some mighty lion half 
emergent from the mouth of his cave: all these things bewitch 
me, as it were Then I fall a-musing over the old story of the 
Russian Prince Potemkin visiting the works of Boulton and 
Watt, at Soho, and with haughty flippancy asking the 
que stion, ‘* What do you s ll here?¥’’ to which old Matthew 
Boulton, thrusting his hands deep into the pockets of his 
drab smalls, cogently makes answer, ‘‘We sell here, 
Highness, that which all the world wants—Power!’’ The 
engine-house at Port Sunlight is 51} ft. by 20 ft., and the 
lofty roof is timbered with pitch pine. The pavement is 
tessellated in black and white mosaic; while round the walls 
runs a dado of deep chocolate tiles, gracefully decorated with 
an arabesque pattern in white. There is something almost 
ecclesiastical in the aspect of this centre of motive force, with 
its high-pitched roof, its tiled dado, and tessellated floor ; and, 
for a.moment, one is inclined to look around for a pulpit and 
a lectern; but, from the brass and woodwork here, sermons sug- 
gestive enough, but of an essentially lay nature, are preached. 

By this time we enter the Cooling Room, an immense 
apartment, in which, arranged in parallel lines, with a broad 
gangway running down the centre, are the “ frames,’’ 1000 in 
number, tall iron boxes without lids and strongly barred and 
bound, into which the boiling soap from a room above runs 
through spouts to be cooled. These serried ranks of rectangular 
receptacles remind you at first of the ‘‘ fermenting squares ”’ 
in a brewery ; only the ‘‘ frames ’’ in which the soap is cooling 
emit, as fermenting wort does, no unpleasant fumes of potent 
gus; indeed, one of the most conspicuous characteristics of the 
process of manufacturing Sunlight Soap is the entire absence of 
any unpleasant odour—it may be practically said of any odour 
at all, save a vaguely delicate perfume of verbena or of lavender 
judiciously employed in scenting the soap. When the mass has 
become sufficiently hardened, the bars and bolts are removed ; 
the sidesof the framesare taken down, and the great square masses 
of soap stand revealed, looking for all the world like so many 
cubes cut from some colossal Gruyére cheese, minus the holes 
which perforate the caseous product. The cooled Sunlight 
Soap presents a beautifully even and smooth appearance. 
The huge blocks of soap are not allowed to remain long intact 
after they have become thoroughly cold. Workmen attack 
the cubes with a portable, guillotine-like apparatus, which 
cuts the cubes into slabs weighing about seventy pounds 
each; and the slabs are again sliced—this time horizontally— 
into bars, which are stacked ‘‘ herring-bone”’ or ‘‘ 
fashion, just as logs of timber are stacked in an Indian dock- 
yard, Only, in India the log-ranging is done by elephants, 
which, though they do not come to the pay-table on Saturday, 
are somewhat expensive ‘‘hands’’ to feed. Eventually these 
creamy, cheesy-looking bars of soap will descend to the room 
already described, where the youths who preside over the stamp- 
ing-machines will divide the bars into tablets, and impress them 
with their dies, and then stamp, and speed them on their 
way to be wrapped, packed, labelled, boxed, and branded, and 
at last shipped or carted off to find their way to toilet-stands, 
store-closets, kitchens, and nurseries from Pall Mall and Paris 
to Peru and Pekin, and from Bass’s Straits to those of Behring 

On the same floor with the Cooling Room is a spacious 
warehouse; but, abundant as was the quantity of Sunlight 
Soap. seen, was informed that it did not represent more 
than two hours’ stuck: with such dispatch is the merchan- 
dise transferred to the wharf. 
farther ascent is made by a lift to the next or top floor, 
where is found the actual Soap Boiling Room —a vast 
expanse of workroom containing twenty-seven vats, each 
14 ft. in height, in breadth, and in depth, and each capable of 
holding 60 tons of raw material. Naturally, there is rather a 
high temperature and a general steaminess of a mild Turkish 
bath order in this prodigious boiling-house ; but again you are 
struck by the utter absence of any oppressive odour. As for 
the appearance of the masses of liquid soap, bubbling and 
, eddying and rippling, hissing and steaming in the 
vats, one has an embarras de richesse in seeking for a simile to 
which to liken these furiously seething cauldrons. A lady 
learned in culmary lore might opine that the mixture in each 
vat, boiling ‘‘ thick and slab,” reminded her now of a pond 
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full of piping hot custard, ‘‘ just on the turn’’, or—when a 
slight crust forms momentarily on the liquid—of a not yet 
‘don Yorkshire pudding; while the youthful studcnt of 
fairy tales might recall another pudding—a hasty one 
immortalised in the history of Jack the Giant Killer. 
Bidding adieu to the cauldrons and their fiercely bubbling 


, it is somewhat a relief to a visitor whose leisure hours 


content 

uot exclusively passed by the side of a soap-boiling vat ora 
mashtub, a sugar bakery, a bullion-refiner’s furnace, ora steam 
laundry, to descend by means of the lift to the ground floor, 
and thence to emerge into the open. The much-boiled soup 
is ultimately cooled ; and why should not the partially steamed 
spectator be likewise subjected to the proce ooling not 
by incarceration in a ‘‘ frame,’’ but by th utle influence of 
the atmospheric air’ Immediately adjoining the Works ar 
observed large numbers of casks and ¢ containing, no 
doubt, the various oleaginous or adipose materials which were 
to become the ingredients of Sunlight Soap ; and in process of 
time the wharf or quay of Port Sunlight was reached. 


Sor ¢ 


ases, 
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tide being low, bluff skippers and tars were waiting for the flow 
to be able to get out to the Mersey ; but cranes were at work 
busily loading steamers, sailing vessels, barges, and lighters 
with countlesss cases of ‘‘Sunlight Soap.’’ There was 
to right and soap to left, soap in front and soap behind, not 
by any means ‘ volleying and thundering,’’ but peacefully 
descending on to decks and into holds — enough soap, om 
would think, to wash all the natives of Darkest Africa wh:te, 
were it not that the Ethiop has as constitutional an incapacity 
to change his skin as the leopard has to change his spots ! 

Quitting the wharf, and while returning to the office, a 
brief visit was paid to the boiler-shed, where there are eight 
** Galloway ’’ boilers, fitted with automatic stokers, and thus 
consuming their own smoke. Next, a glimpse was snatched 
of the headquarters of the Electric Light, an apartment of 
dimensions and decorations similar to those of the engine room 
The Glycerine Department was then surveyed. Here glycerin 
is ‘‘recovered’’ from the leys of the soap, and the ‘‘ recovery ”’ 
plant maintained at Port Sunlight is known to be the largest 
in the world. The annexes to the works are now left, and thi 
patient pilgrim to the shrine of Sunlight—and Soap—re-entel 
the main building, and finds two large and handsom« 
rooms devoted to the purpose of a laboratory. Every one of 
the raw materials used in the manufacture of the soap, in 
its various stages of preparation, is exhaustively analysed 
and tested in this Studio of Science , and the soap itself, 
as a completed article, is subjected to a second analysis as 
careful as the first one, in order to provide against the possible 
intrusion of any impurities into the product, cither in the 
early or the latest periods of its fabrication. 

In bringing to a conclusion this brief sketch of the Home 
of Sunlight Soap, it is expedient to state that it was in January 
1886 that Messrs. Lever Brothers commenced the manufacture 
of soap in works having a total capacity for turning out only 
twenty tonsofsoap perweek InJuneof the same yearthe factory 
was enlarged to a weckly capacity of ninety tons, and in 
November to a capacity of 270 tons per week. By June 1887 
the soap-making capacity of the works had increas-d to 450 
tons a week—the maximum of production then possible. But 
in February 1888 the firm acquired fifty-two acres of land 
on the Cheshire side of the river Mersey, named the sit 
** Port Sunlight,’’ and began the erection of a factory with 
an aggregate capacity for the production of 800 tons per weck 
Obviously, the colossal development within a period of less 
than five years of an industry of which the beginnings were so 
modest, but which has now become one of the most import- 
ant manufactories of the Kingdom, could not have becu 
accomplished without the bringing to bear on every 
department—external as well as internal—of the undertaking 
untiring energy and unflagging perseverance on the part of the 
firm. In particular they have availed themselves to the fullest 
extent of the natural facilities for communication with which 
the site which they have chosen abounds. From their whari 
they have water communication with the Liverpool, Birken- 
head, and Garston Docks, with the chemical works at Widnes, 
St. Helens, and Runcorn, the salt-works at Northwich; and 
the Manchester Ship Canal, with other inland waterways. It 
must be understood that Messrs. Lever not only send out 
vast quantities of Sunlight Soap, but also bring into thei 
works quantities as immense of the substances which they 
require for their manufacture, since it stands to reason 
that, as beer cannot be brewed without malt and hops, 
soap cannot be produced without fats, alkalies, and other 
cognate ingredients. Altogether the firm have to deal with 
an outward and inward traffic in raw and manufactured 
material ranging between 60,000 to 80,000 tons per annum. 
This enormous yearly traffic, the result of the popularity which 
their Sunlight Soap has attained throughout the world, has 
made it indispensable to the firm to extend the ramifications 
of its business in branch houses and agencies on the Continent 
and in the Colonies; and such branches have been established 
at Rotterdam, Brussels, Sydney, Toronto, Paris, Naples, 
Lisbon, Montreal, Hamburg, Lausanne, New York, Cairo, 
Cape Colony, Malta, Christiania, New Zealand, and elsewhere. 

It is obvious that a business of which the ramifications 
are so extensive as is the case with Sunlight Soap demands a 
metropolitan centre for the conduct of operations connected 
with the home distribution and the transmission abroad of a 
commodity the public demand for which is increasing every 
day, literally, by leaps and bounds. Consequently, Messrs. 
Lever have at Paul’s Wharf, Upper Thames-street, E.C., 
spacious and commodious premises, comprising counting- 
houses, private offices, and warehouses, in which are stored 
with noticeable regularity and symmetry the boxes of Sun- 
light Soap which have been brought by sea direct from Port 
Sunlight. Steamers and barges are continually unloading at 
the wharf; but with the saponaceous guests it is a case of 
‘welcome and farewell’’, for all day long wagons and 
carts are waiting in and departing from the street with loads 
of Sunlight Soap to be distributed within the firm’s radius of 
delivery, extending to about twenty miles in every direction, 
or over one thousand square miles—so enormous is the area 
covered by London and suburbs. 

As regards the Sunlight Soap itself, the 
claim —and their claim has never been 
their commodity is produced from the choicest and most 
carefully selected materinls, that uncombined alkali is 
altogether absent from it that it is equally devoid of 
artificial colouring matter, that its percentage of water is 


Soap 


manutacturers 
disputed —- that 


Leaving the warehouse, "ey, that it possesses high detergent qualities and the 


propetty of lathering freely in hard or soft water, and 
that it is free from free fatty acids or unsaponified fats. These 
shining merits have been vouched for in numerous dctailed 
reports made by eminent physicians and public analysts, 
they have been honoured by the award of gold and silve1 
medals to Sunlight Soap by juries at a large number of 
exhibitions at home and abroad, from Paris to Australia aud 
Canada; and, last but not least, the excellence and purity ol 
Sunlight Soap have triumphantly undergone the severest and 
the surest of all tests—the favourable criticism of the public 
at large, who, from one end of the world to the other, hav 
used, are using, and will continue to use a commodity in the 
preparation of which no pains have been spared, and which is 
universally accepted as the very best of its kind. 
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SWEET SCENTS 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 
FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM 


May be obtained 
“?, <a any Chemist or 
Perfumer. 49 


Ond str ee’ 


- PETER ROBINSON, 


BLACE Goons 


AND 


GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, REGENT ST. 


FREE. 
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ESTIMATES AND PATTERNS 


FUNERALS FURNISHED. 


MOURNING ORDERS. 


On receipt of letter telegram, experienced Assistants are 

always in readiness to take a full assortment of Mourning Goods 

to any address in TOWN or COUNTRY, at the same reasonable 

prices as if purchased in the Warehouse, and travelling expenses 
are not charged whatever the distance, 


Ladies who wear, from choice, black or neutral colours, will 


find at this Establishment a full Assortment of the 


LATEST CONTINENTAL NOVELTIES IN 
MANTLES AND GOWNS. 


ROBINSON, LONDON,” 


3557. 


Telegraphic Address—* PETER 














Telephone No. 
Fine & Large Weavings. 
DELIVERED 


SPEARMAN’S SERGES, ‘:2"2- 


The Coming Fashion, Navy Blues, Brown, Black, and Fancy Colours. &c., from 1s. the Yard. 
STRONG, USEFUL, DURABLE. 
Ladies’ Patterns Free. Gentlemen's Patterns Free. Any length cut and only to be bought of 
SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, THE ROYAL FACTORS, PLYMOUTH. 
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A really kind hostess will 
as far as she can, 
Children’s party dress is now 
nicest and prettiest frocks are made to fall simply from a yoke ; 
in a fairly substantial silk, with a few ounces round t 
required, 
the 
are universal. 
much more rationally girlsare dressed nowadays than the y were 
-and-twenty years ago. 
those times had alow neck 
the 
rapidly 
that of the male sex. 
two years on to their life 
length of 
more than average 
to the fact about dress which I 
a proportion of a high death-rate is supplied by children 
born dying under five 
stances which improve 
great influence upon the 
bers how very insufficiently little girls were protected from the 
cold during “the sixties,” 
is by 
lone has had much to do with so strikingly improving 
e female death-rate. 
wishes to 
matters 
finding 
eich other’s cooking. 
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Diman 
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ELLIMAN’S 
UNIVERSAL 


EMBROCATION, 


For RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS, 
LUMBAGO, CUTS, 
BRUISES, CHEST COLDS, 
SORE THROAT from COLD, 
STIFFNESS. 


Han 
Hitman 
lliman 
lliman 
Iliman 
iiliman 
Himan 
Himan 
lliman 
ee RHEUMATISM. 
lliman | Frem A. Barron, Esq., TI Ferns, Romford, 
lliman “I write to say that had it not been 
lliman Elliman’s Embrocation I should have re- 
Himan J tained a cripple up to the present moment.” 
Himan 
lliman 
liman 
Wiman 
lliman 
lliman 
lliman 
Himan 
liman 
ziliman 
lliman 
lliman 
Liman 
lliman 
Elliman 


JACK SMARTE’S PASTIMES. 


Price, with Key, complete, 2s. 6d. 
THE MAGIC CALENDAR, telling a person's Birthday, 
Wedding-Day, or the Date of any other Event in the 
Year. The neatest and most surprising Puzzle-Trick of 
the Age—-without Legerdemain, 

MARCUS WARD and CO, LIMITED, 
Oriel House, Farringdon Street, London 
And at all Bookseller's’, Stationers’, and Fancy Dealers’. 


PAIN KILLER. 


The Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle 
to-day of PERRY DAVIS’S PAIN 
KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of 
Pain. Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, 
Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- 
ache, Stings and Bites of Insects, &c. 
Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- 
plaints, Headache, Heartburn, Indiges- 
tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp 
and Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, 
Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s, 15d. 
and 2s. 9d. British Depot: 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. Avoid Imitations under 
misleading names, 


PAIN KILLER. 
KINAHAN’S 
LL 


WHISKY. 


TORPID LIVER 
CARTERS Positively cured by 


ior 


TRAINING. 
WALTER A, LIDINGTON, Esq., Handicapper 
and Starter, West Kent Harriers, writes : 
“For running and cycling it is iny 
nd we would not be with u 
onsideration 


iluable, 





PRIPARED ONLY BY 
i aggro 


Of all Chemists. 





.1}d. and 2s. 9d. 





these Little Pills. 

They also relieve Dis- 

ess from Dyspepsia, 
alee stion, and Too 
Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
jness, Bad Ta‘te in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
{Pain in the Bide, ete. 
They regulate the 
— - Bowels and _ prevent 
Consupa ion auu Fi.es. The smallest and 
easiest to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 
and do not grip? cr purge, but by the’r ge ntle 
action please all who use them. Established 
1856. Standard Pili of the United States. In 
phials at ls. 14d. told by all Chemists, or sent 
by po-t. 

Illustrated pamphlet free. British D pot, 
46, Ho'born Viaduct, London, E.C. 


TRADE MARK. 





PILLS. 
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FRY’S PURE COCOA. 


Lance!.—* Pure and very soluble.” 














Medical Times.—“ Eminently suitable for 
Invalids.” 


Sir C. A. Cameron, MD.—“I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like 
so well.” 


W H.R Stanley, M.D —“TIt is the drink 
par excellence for child- 
ren, with whom it is 
a universal favourite.” 
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FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 


This choice Cocoa makes a most delightful beverage for Breakfast or Supper. 








HALF A TEASPOONFUL IS SUFFICIENT TO MAKE A CUP OF MOST DELICIOUS COCOA. 





To secure this article ask for “ Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


Forty-Six Prize Medals awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, & Sydney, N.S.W. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS. 


THE ORIGINAL FIRM. ESTABLISHED 1810.) 


Show Rooms: 220, REGENT ST., W.; & 66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. (ie. 


THE LEADING ELECTRO-PLATERS AND CUTLERS OF THE WORLD. 
Manufactory : Queen’s Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


"A reputation of 80 years for high quality and low prices.” 
| } 
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q a ‘2 a Solid Silver Cream Jug, Solid Silver Sugar Basin, fb hii : 
A Beautifully Chased and Elegantly Fluted Elegantly Fluted beautifully Chased and ] f 
. ie Fluted, 27s. Muffineer, 6s. 6d. Mutineer, Gs. Of, si ata “aut i 
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Fern Pot, finest quality Electro 
or Nickel Silver, 103, 6d. each. 








London of New Year’s Presents, 


. a ~ Electro-Plated Sugar Basin, complete, 
varying from 5s. to £500. 


with Sifter, 21s. 





‘The Largest. and Finest Stock in | 





Best Silver-Plated Bijon Lamp, handsomely Vey prettily shaped Butter Dish, * 


Chased, complete, with Shade, 30s. ‘with Cut Glass Lining, 21s. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 





™ Best Silver-Plated Bijon Lamp, handsomely 
fiuted, complete, with Shade, 21s, 





Goods sent to the Country 
on Approval. 




















~ 
La 
ifinisomely Cut Glass Biscuit Piano Candlestick, very Biscuit Box, elegantly Fluted Cover, Body 
Box, with Al Eleetro- Plated Piano or Writing-Table Candle- A 1 Electro-Plate Grape Stand, beantifully Chased, elegant, finest quality, Engraved by Hand, Electro-Plated or Nickel 
Mount, 25s. sticks, 34s. ; Solid Silver, 115s. complete, with Fruit Spoon, 42s. 6d. 38s. pair. Silver, 30s, 


CAUTION.—_MAPPIN BROTHERS’ Goods can ONLY be obtained at 


920, REGENT STREET, W.; 66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; AND QUEEN’S WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
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Mr. Epps has provided our br “akfast tables with a 
It is 


us many heavy doctors’ bills. 


EPPSS 


a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
attack 
1 fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 


Hundreds of subtle maladies 


point. We may escape many 


and a properly nourished frame.” 


THE 


of the 
1 careful application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, 
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sauce, one comes to long for a nice slice of roast beef, with 
the gravy in it, cut hot from an honest joint, one can only 
be thankful for the privilege that was bestowed upon one in 
being born in England! But other weak spots in our cookery, 
to which this anthoress refers, have to be sorrowfully admitted. 
The monotony of plain boiled potatoes is one such point. 
and very good instructions are given for other ways of cooking the 
sameeternal vegetable. Even simple fried potatoes. which ought 
to present no difficulty to the very plainest of plain cooks, are 
almost unknown in English middle-class kitchens. The great 
difficulty is the evil and quite unreasonable habit that the 
has of considering the dripping as her perquisite, and, 
as not to be freely used in frying. Sliced potatoes 
completely covered in fat to fry them well; and 
to be previously drained from the water in 
vashed. Then their cookery in the frying-pan 
FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 


cook 
therefore, 
need to be 
they also need 
which they are 
is quite simple 


General Welfare of the 
N. M. Rothschild 
for the purchase 


Association for the 
Blind, Peckham, have received from Messrs. 
and Sons £100 towards the fund being raised 
of their existing premises and workshops. 


The Surrey 


The court-martial sitting at Devonport on the survivors of 
her Majesty's ship Serpent came to the conclusion, on Dec. 17, 
that the loss of the vessel was due to an error of judgment on 
the part of those responsible for the navigation, for not having 
shaped a course sufficiently to the westward. No blame was 
attached to any of the survivors. 

lhe examiners for the Craven and Ireland Scholarships, at 
Oxford, have reported that the order of merit is as follows: 
1, Mr. R. J. Walker, Scholar of Balliol; 2, Mr. F. Fletcher, 
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floating around us ready to 
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Scholar of Balliol ; 3, Mr. P. Duncan, Exhibitioner of Balliol ; 
4. Mr. R. L. A. Du Pontet, Scholar of Trinity. Mr. R. J. 
Walker was elected to a Craven Scholarship in 1889, and is 
therefore eligible only for the Ireland Scholarship. The first 
Craven Scholarship is thus awarded to Mr. F. Fletcher, the 
second to Mr. P. Duncan, and the third to Mr. R. L. A. Du 
Pontet. The examiners mention as distinguished in the 
examination Mr. F. A. Hirtzel, Scholar of Trinity, and Mr. E. 
J. Palmer, Scholar of Balliol. 


Miss Talbot of Margam, daughter of the late Mr. Christo- 
pher R. M. Talbot, M.P., “ Father of the House of Commons,” 
has granted a free site of two acres, together with a cheque 
for £500, towards the establishment of a public school, under 
the provisions of the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, at 
Aberavon, the scene of the recent terrible colliery disaster. 

Over £42,000 was collected last Hospital Sunday, the 
figures exceeding every former record and the total of 1889 
by more than £1000. This gratifying intelligence was com 
municated to a meeting of the constitnents of the Hospital 
Sunday Fund at the Mansion House on Dec. 17. The recom- 
mendations of the committee appropriating £39,101 for dis- 
tribution to 169 institutions were approved. 

We have received some charming specimens of perfumed 
notepaper and envelopes from Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
of Great New-street. The series includes sweet lavender, 
moss rose, heather, stephanotis, heliotrope, mignonette, sweet 
violets, and lily-of-the-valley ; the perfumes being appropriate 
to the designs on the paper.—Messrs. Charles Goodall and 
Son, of Camden Town, have t samples of a few of 
their manufactures—notepaper and envelopes of good quality, 
stamped with graceful devices. 
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MAPPIN & WEBB'S 
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SINE CS 


Sterling Silver Bowl and Spoon, richly Chased and 
Gilt Inside, in Morocco Case, £4 158, 


REGISTERED 


Complete, 


In Case, 
Feapot only 


ARTISTIC 
SILVER 





«” 


TEA SERVICE, 


and Sugar 
» 


“ PRINCESS” 
Tongs. 
Princes Plate 


Spoons, 


Sterling Silver 


Sugar Basin and Tongs 


Cream Jug .. 


['wo Sterling Silver Salts, Spoons, and 


Muffineer, in Case, £3 108 


WRITE FOR THE SPECIAL LIST 


300 Illustrations) 


POST FREE. 


Registered Desiqn, 


with Two China Cups and Saucers, ° 


NEW YEAR GIFTS, 


he! =e 
pes Ee, ed 
; a > 


Four Chased Solid Silver Salts and Spoons, in Rich 
Morocco Case, Lined Silk, Acorn Design, £3 15s, 
Six in Case, £5 15s. 


Goods sent on Approval to the Country. 


The “ Paxton ” 


F:ower Bowl, 6} in. high, £3 5s. 


Fern Pot, Richly Chased 


and Fluted, 16s, 


Solid Silver Fluted 

Piano Candlesticks, 

4in. high, 23 per 
pair. 


Antique Sterling Silver 
Cream Jug, Height 3 in., 
2 Ss. 


MAPPIN & WEBB, 158, OXFORD ST., W.: and 18, POULTRY, E.C. 


Sterling SilverGilt Sweetmeat Dish, £5 5s. 


Richly Chased and part Gilt Sterling Silver 
Fruit Spoons. 
Two seaeegade and Sifter, in Morocco Case .. £4 0 
Four ‘6 6 10 


Escallop Butter Shell and Knife, 
with Glass Lining, 136. 
Sterling Silver, £2 2s. 


Two Sterling Silver Salt-Cellars, Spoons, 
and Muffineer, in best Morocco Case, £2. 


MANUFACTORY: ROYAL PLATE AND 
CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
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NEW MUSIC, 


Now read) 
( ‘HAPPELL'S MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 1x90. 





Containing the following New and Popular Dances and Sones 


Queen of My Heart Song 
Gates of the West Song 


1s ) 
ertaen Vole ° 
The Hunt Quadrille 
Merlino Waltz «l 
Doris Lancers . . P. Bi calo S58 
Czarina Schottische Ch D Albert. 
P ist free 14 stamps. 
Violin Part to above, 6d 


TEAPOLITAN SONG. Paolo Tosti. 
Just published, in D flat, E fiat, and F 
Words by B. C. Stephenson 


NEA POLITAN SONG. Paolo Tosti 
a impanion te the celebrated “ Venetian Song 
Sung by Mr. Reginald Groome, Mr. Hirwen Jones, &c 


WERENADE (Ma_ Toute Belle) 
b FRANCIS THOME. 
New Song by the Popular French Composer. 
nC minor and D minor 


WERENADE (Ma Toute Belle). 
b bg ypc Is seen, 
sehmann at the rwich Fest t 


pular Concerts with great success 





Sung | Miss 


ind the sat ay P 





\LWAY 1 THINE OWN (Toujours a Toi). 


FRANCIS THOME 
J published, in C and D, 


A LWAY THINE OWN (Toujours a Toi). 


FRANCIS THOME 
By the Compos of “ La Perle d'Or, Serenade.” &<« 


(HE WOODLAND FLOWER. 
4. GORING THOMAS 
In F and A flat 
Words | John Oxenford 


([PHE WOODLAND FLOWER. 
Sung | Mr. Barton ot au cin arti r Oswald, &« 


VV HEN I GAZE UPON THE LILY. 
EUGENE OUDIN 
In E flat, F md G 
Words by Esperance 


VV HEN I GAZE UPON THE LILY. 
RUGENE OUDIN 
! 1¢ Compose wallhlis En nts 


({HAPPELL and CO.S PIANOFORTES, 


1 com 1 Frames, for DRAWING-ROOMS 
YACHTS COLLEGES SCHOOLS and EXTREME 
cl MATES New au Rlegant Designs, Improved Tone 
' A‘ D 

STUDENTS’ PIANOS From 16 Guineas, 
PLANINOS " 
COTTAGE PIANOS 40 
OVERSTRUNG PIANOS » LL 
UPRIGHT GRAND PIANOS 70 
GRAND PIANOS ; rr 
LOLIAN PIANOS » 


( ‘L ou GH and W — N’S Ame rican Organs 


n es and Reeds es an 
New ix signs vrea 61 250 neas 
ALEXANDRE HARMONIU MS 
& bberal Die wnt 1 i. ish, r may be | hi 
Cata and Testimonials 


Cr APP ELL and CO... 50, New Bond-street 
BELMONT STREET, CHALK ARM 





Jy RARDS' PIANOS.— Messrs. ER ARD of 
4 ' wh-street.I 


poring th mime of Erard” which are n f their 
facture For information as to authenticity apply at ls,Gre 
Mur srough-st., where new Pianoscan be tained fr 0 we 


JQRARDS’ PIANOS. —COTTAGES, from 
a 


0 guineas, 
OBLIQUES, from 95 guineas, 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas 

Grand Prize (higher than Gold Medal) at Paris Exhibition 

1Ax0. 


OHN BROADWOUOD and SONS 
e GREAT yt by booty STaset LON DON 
Makers to We we Ill W IV., William IV 
A Queen Victoria 


Gold Japanned Ih nVianof rtes of exquisite tone 





Founded, 1538; Rebuilt, 1887, 
. * . +1 
\ OORE and MOORE.—Pianos from 165 gs 
4 to 108 ws. Organs from 7 es. to 80 gs. ; Three-Years 
system, from 10 per Month. or Cash. L 
4 and 105, Bishopsgate-within, Lond 


YLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S PIANOS. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
Illustrated sts Free. 
street w 


THE LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING 


COMPANY, Limited. 











G ‘REZ AT S SALE of High-Class PIANOS be low 


cost 


( \REAT ‘SALE of High-Class ?P I ANOS, 
v much below value.—The directors offer 10 
their estock at greatly reduced prices, to pre 
rem ul, pre sly to opening their new pren 
Marlborough-street, W. Sheet Music and Publi 
nent, 7,G@reat Marlborough-street, W 





YIANOS, High-Class, for the Million, 

. | ve ives, Warranted. THE 
COMPANY Limited 
te Awents for Ward's 
4, Great Marlhorough- 


Originators of the 





pr ANOS for ' HIRE, 10s. : ee Month, Tunings 





free ) rehased in six nonths 
! moat ec i is mode Lining A 
re rood 1 ne (With the opt 
! ne it f the Manufacturers, THOMAS 
ONTZMANN and ¢ baker-stree 





YIANOS.—1l5s. per Month, Three - Years’ 
Systen Become the } rty of the hirer f the pay- 
ments are ke} t ther house in “ nm n that 
T 









8, per mnt 
urers, THOMAS OE TZMANN 


PIANOS, £15 to £100.—An _ opportunity 
— bh, of pai 


now offers to those who are able ! cas 
hasing really good sound Second-Hand Pianos Broa 
1, Collard, Erard, and other good makers at nominal prices 
sts free 
THOM AS WETZMANN and Co , Baker-street 


D AL MAINE and CO PIANOS AND 
ORGANS haolh 

ars’ warranty ‘in 
1) guineas, 12 guineas, & 


ite Sale » percent, discount. Ten 
rms. Cottage Piauos, 8 guitleas 








Ciass 0, 14 guineas, | Class 3, 23 guineas, | Class 6, 3 
Class 1, 17 guineas. | Class 4, 26 guineas. | Class 7, 40 guineas 
4 


Class 2, 20 guineas. | Class 5, 30 guineas. ' Class 8, 45 guineas 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, fre i} wuineas 
pwards, Full price paid will be allowed for an natrument 


vithin three years if one ofa higher class be taken, and will 
he exchanged free if not approved of within one month, 
rations and particulars post free.—T. D'ALMAINE and 
co {atab lished 104 Years), 91, Finsbury pavement, London. 





] ORD'S PI ANOS on SALE, with 25 per 
cent discount for cash, or 158. per month (second-hand, 
103. 6d. per n nth) on the th ev-years hire system.— Lists free 
of c. 8ST iL ES and Co., 42,Southampten-row, Holborn, London, | 
Pianos exchanged. | 














RIC HARD BENTLEY Y and SON'S LIST. YOUR CREST and MOTTO 








AYF ARING IN FRANCE; 


y EDWARD BARKER YULLETON’S GUINEA 103 X of CRE T 





SIDNEY COOPER, 
NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
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RODRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY 
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EPPS'S GLYCER INI 








PAR ISIAN NOVELTIES, f 


YRAVELLING UNQUESTIONABLY ’ 


> and _— n Leathers, 





I OLLOWAY'’S PILLS 
The Pills purify the vd, ¢ 





8 Portr 
TAL AND PRESENTATION. 
PHOTOGRAPH PRAMES and SCREENS. I 





MOLFA S« AP. 
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TOW ER FU RNISHING 


ce t sea, ( 
“Address SECRETARY 43, Great Tower-st. Park-street, Grosvenor- 
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PLEASURE CRU [SE TO SICILY 





GREECE, & The Orien npar " dispatch tbe 
e full-powered steam-shij ! 1 $ is register 
ne powe n nion on FEB. 1 ra Fort m 

siting Cadiz (for Sev ‘alern use, Pirw 
Athens), 5 na supha (for Argus enue ‘ 





Santorin, Malta, and Gibraltar, 


SOUTH OF SPAIN, CYPRI 8, PALESTINE, &« 





The Garonne, 3476 tons registe jeohorse power, wil 

n Feb, 25 fora Fifty Days’ ¢ ™ siting Cadiz, Tanwie 
Malaga, Tunis, Sap n, Cyprus, Tripol eyrout, H 
Jaffa (for Jerusale Malta, Gibraltar These steamer 
fitted with electric light, electric bells, hot and cold ba 
XC First-class cuisine Manage F. GREEN and Co 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and Fenchurch-avenue, Lond 
For further particulars of above and late apply to tl 
latter fir 


) AND o MAIL-STEAMERS 


ROM LONDON TO 


. 
BOMBAY GIBRALTAL MALTA, BRIN-) 
DISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS, ‘ Every week 
BOMBAY 5 
CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, STRAITS 
i JAP AN, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALI Ever 
LANDa TASMANIA, ALEXANDRIA, 4 nate wee 
nd NAPLE 
DIRECT SERVICES fr BRINDISI te KGYPTandthe EAST 
Cheap Return Tickets 
For Particulars apy at the Comy « Offices, | Leadet 
hall-street, B.C, ; and 25, Cockspur-street, Lor 5. W 


RE R NE RS HOTE L, Limited, Berners street 


Oxf Futire ret ‘ nd une Ww 
snagemont. 1 j n of this well-known and f clas 
hotel is excellent alike for either business pleas ‘ 
the principal thor whfares The Hotel r te witl 
every comfort Priva sitting-rooma, sp - ffee-r n 
smoking-room, &c. I riff post nappl n 
Manageres hk. SMEERD 


iF U CERNE Hotels Schweizerhof and 

cernerhof. An extra floor and two ne ft» added 

to the Sehw erhof. The cleetric light is suppled in the 50 
rooms ; no charge for lighting or service 

HAUSER FRERES, Proprietore, 











ha ne ere 1 f spot 
I I palit As a troy 
r he tlways tempered hy the 
er h the softest sand ; the 
va sen-baths ; ar 
¥ ’ ‘ ents, replete with 
ne of of summer resort 
t une wn ithe Me terranean 
tors t eanie a sement 4 the 
anks of the Rhine—Thea Concerts 
wnin the w ut can compare 
vith Monte Car rin its spec 
hotor eta read « ite 
‘ he fa tie ‘ 
€ sease, or f re ! 
Aw a WINTER RESORT, Monac pies the first plac 
anon the winte t ! nt Me ‘ Lnean we € 
on ace nt « t- ate nh ner - ttract nN mel the 
elegant pleasures fler ta 6 “t whict 
it to-day the rendez f the aristoeratic w the 8} 
most fre ente t r | l } t.M 
and Monte Ca ‘ 4 per] ; Monte Cn 
nly thirty-two | f I r 


| OT MINERAL SPRINGS OF BATH. 
: , ¥abs 





Da 0 5 at tem) 
The Baths were four he ft he First ¢ 

t valuable it i fl u f! ’ 
I Baths ha n recently ¢ yn 
ex) e. On eure ! } i 
are t plete ! rhe rl 
Vay D th Massage Doueh anc I ‘ 
ri Continental Spas eedle Baths, I ‘ tior pra 
iD ‘ Moist Heat, H ‘ ha nl 
f f Show Me I D 
t Ma f ation 


(RAND CANARY.—tThe Finest Winter 


} Ww 1.— Hote af 
the Sea r ‘ ‘ enutif rey 
with ¢ i i 
inder € Ww wma ‘ 
pert I ‘ el t 
artiner I | if e. | ! 





(HE HIGHLANDS OF BRAZIL 


ANATORIUM f the ‘ 
Y f 1 ‘ Lints weit t ‘ 
‘ I ¢ V f ! 
ex t } f if en 

t f e Mediterrat ‘ ' 

f ! 1@ pe hing ‘ ‘ f 
CHARLES W, JONES, Bay,, 30, Dr nes, Livery ! 
ARTHUR E, JoNKS, Esq., The Sanator 5. Pau Brazil, 


[ ONDON FEVER HOSPITAL. Liverpool 
4 


Talington, N For the ption of J pe suff 
! f nf t a feve 4 fe Aree ! 

ee fourths of the cost of ! ‘ bort 
! ! 

Kye) patients have lwe 1 ‘ )~« ul l 
ur i times as iby persor ! l er f 
nf 1 

I ene el ire eari t us help the « ' 

alvin rk 

D f £10 10s n one are Governors f fe 
s ribersa ofa nea ar ‘ for) re thana 
ty r wl ! neis ‘ - 

D ‘ servants of ! nd un . 

hecribing firme be ind hotels ar ate € f al 

fferers 1 nb 1 ethe Metro} un As * Boar 

1 can oF he received fr he fa ‘ ff rnore 
Donat eal ptions will be erate received 
the Secretary at the hospital M W. CHRISTI 

tankers— Messrs. Dimadale and ¢ wie L 


JROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL 


NY, I 


HORSE SHOW 1X1 


! ! Eig \1 HORSE SHOW 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALI SLINGTON 
nt Man I f en al A tur I ‘ 
‘ ur J Horse Show BSocie fr MAY l4 
k par Anno ‘ re 
C. DoRMA fanaging Dis 
Rh. VENNER, Secretar 


YCEUM RAVENSWOOD Every Night 
4 J 








l pt D jand leo M Ih 

Ja M ir git Missal n Te rit BI il 
Saturday N Ik 7. Matthias, Mr. Irvir MUCH ADO 
ABOUT NOTHING Jan.5and Every Evening after, exces 
Fridays, when * Ravenswot be give tox-office open 
da Ten to Five, and during the perfor ! LYCEUM 

y Mr. Russell's a i 
‘ RK the l } r er the % t 

€ I he pre ‘ DORS 
‘ vi I ! I NP HE SYSTEM 

8 P te wt 


post f e stam) aa 
F.C. RUSSELL, Woburn House 
Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


THE BEST JUDGES OF CE@anS 


NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES 


BENSON’ g, | 61, » ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
London. 
LIQUEUR OF THE CRANDE 
GCHARTREVSS. 





This delic a Lia r, which has late ‘ 
« h ir l ‘fa r } I " 
‘ f perties of aid and 
pe t me D eps ann fall tl 





Sele Consiguce—W. SOvLE, 85, Crutebedfriars, Londen, RA. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. on the 26th, to spend Christmas with Prince and Princess 1879. He «vas subsequently elected Fellow of King’s College, 
: ;' Henry of Prussia. They will return to Berlin soon after the He is now Professor of Mechanics and Applied Mathematics in 
New Year.—Prince Bismarck, when passing through Berlin, University College, London, and for the past six years has 
on the 17th, on his way from Varz'n to Friedrichsruh, was the been actively employed in teaching engineering students, 
object of hearty demonstration at the Lelirter station. principally at that institution. Je is the author of numerous 
clock a courier he christening, according to the Lutheran rite. of the scientific works. There were twenty candidates for the 
vho. when he had t son of Prince Waldemar of Denmark. who was born on position, of whom six had been selected to deliver public 
t the theatre. He vov. 8, took place on Dec. 18, at Amalienborg Palace rhe probationary lectures in geometry. 
the King and Queen of Denmark, the Czar and Mr. Tapling, M.P., occupied the chair at the annual dim 
in connection with the Commercial ‘Travellers’ Schools, which 
was held at the Hotel Métropole on Dec. 17, when a sum of 


f Dec. 17 the Empress of Germany was 
t t] event taking place some 
en expected After attending 

peror drove to the 


» manager, who, at his 
audience that a sixth > Crown Prince and Princess of Denmark. 
, and that the Empress The Ruesian Minister of Marine has ordered eight new h ded 
eople rese to their feet torpedo-boats for the Black Sea Fleet. ‘lwo are to be built at nearly £3000 was subscribed towards the funds. 
immediately aftec- Odessa, three at Nicolaieff, and three at Sebastopol. The new electric underground railway between the City 
National Anthem, Details of the fighting with the Indians. in the course of and Stockwell (of which some Illustrations were recently 
} given in this Paper) was opened for public traffic on Dec. 18, 


On the which Sitting Bull, the Sioux chief, and some of his comrades we : ; au 
] and was fairly patronised from morning till night. 


were shot. show that in all fifteen of the rebels were killed. 
There is no abatement in the alarin amone the white scttlers, A most enjoyable musical entertainment, organised by Mr. 
Tferbert Tritton, the vice-president of the Central Young Men's 
at Christian Association, and Mrs. Tritton, was given cn Dee. 15 
ity side of the Gresham Committee to a large party of the members at Exeter (Lower) Hall. The 
15, Mr. Karl Pearson, M.A., was programme included pianoforte and violoncello duets, violin 
r in Geometry, in succession to the olos, and vocal selections. In the course of the evening Mr. 
rson gained an open scholarship at Herbert Tritton gave an interesting address entitled “ America 
e, in 1875, and was third wrangler in Revisited.’ 





HIGHEST AWARDS “al = HON 


EVERYWHERE! 


London, Paris, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Santiago, Adelaide, 

Edinburgh, &c. 














PEARS’ Soap, 


Established 100 years, and from the world’s first great 
Exhibition in [85] down to its last in Edinburgh (Gold 
Medal, September, [89Q ) it has, 12 every instance, 
obtained the Hishest Medals and Diplomas 








at the disposai of the judges; a series cf achievements without 
precedent amongst Exhibitors of any class of goods whatever 
—of those awards Messrs. PEARS hold no fewer than 
Twenty. 


—_ As at each Exhibition the jury is composed, on 
Ls an average, of more than five of the 


CHIEF EXPERTS OF THE WORLD 


(Analysts or Soapmakers), 


these Awards represent the concensus of 
opinion of over 


100 of the World's foremost Authorities! 








A ne in MMe» Mm Mr Mn 





FROM 


Dr. REDWOOD, pho, F.1c., F.cs., &e. 


Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Greet Britain. 


“Being authorised by Messrs. Pears to purchase at any 
“and all times, and of any dealers, samples of their Transparent 
“Soap (thus ensuring such samples being of exactly the same 
“quality as is supplied to the general public), and to submit 
“same to the strictest chemical analysis, I am enabled to 
“ guarantee the invariable purity of this soap. 

“The proportion of alkalies to fats is absolutely chemically 
“correct. In a perfect toilet soap neither preponderates—a. 
“characteristic the immense importance of which the public 
“have not yet been ‘educated up’ to realizing. An excess of 
“alkali or an excess of fat being alike very injurious, and even 
“ dangerous to a sensitive skin. 

“It is also free from any admixture of artificial colouring 
“substances, its well-known dari amber tint being entirely 
“due to the natural colour of the materials used in its manu- 
“ facture. 

“The perfumes introduced are pure, agreeable, and per- 
“ fectly harmless. 

“ No water has been added. Water is quite commonly added 
“in the manufacture of soaps to increase their weight (some 
“ containing as much as 30 to 40 per cent.), but PEARS’ SOAP 
“is entirely free from any such admixture, and thus being 
“all soap instead of soap and water, it is remarkably 
“lasting, that is to say, that whilst producing an abundant lather 
“it is not quickly worn away in use, and wears down to the 
“smallest possible piece; there being consequently no waste 
“it is really a remarkably cheap article. 

“ My analytical and practical experience of PEARS’ SOAP 
“ now extends over a very lengthened period — nearly fifty years — 
“during which time I have never come across another Toilet 
“Soap which so closely comes up to my ideal of perfection ; its 
“purity is such that it may be used with perfect confidence 
“upon the tenderest and most sensitive skin-eren that of a 
“new born babe.” 


Vy Nh PICS 





MANUFACTURING SIL.VERSMITHS, JEVVELLERS, AND WATCH AND CLOCHE MAKERS, 


GOLDSMIT HS’ 


ALLIANCE, LIMITED. 


(4. satdt’vesons) 11 and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. (:,°12"%,"%%,) 





FINE GOLD KEYLEss 
WATCH BRACELET, £16. 











Ditto, in Silver, £5 10s, and 
£5 15s, 
Repeating Carriage Clock, strik- In Best Morocco Cases. 


ing on fine gong hours and half- : é 
+, lever movement, compen- The Watches can be detached 


hour 
LADY'S HIGHLY FINISHED sation balance. jewelled, in best and worn separatcly 


() 
» \_J Silver, ; Gold, 


KEY LI ag 7 NK EI £6 ‘16:6 y | £17 ;: 17 
Q {TER L 

LI vi it " TCI ‘in 

plain or engine-turne t 

strong half-huntinz 

cases, compound bal 

Vite 


4s. Other sizes from £3 to £10, 


ioles. 
. 


1 
is mannufact 

throughout by 

Goldsmiths’ Alliance, 
Limited,and embraces 
all the latest improve- 
ments, the introdue- 
tion of the compound 
balance resulting in 
a perfectly reliable 
timekeeper of enti.ely 


i7s.: in Silver 


KEYLESS WATCH, roceo Case, £6. s £6 16s. 6d. 


talf-hunting case, with oo Carriage Timepieces from £3 10s = ; 
ney | ry oe ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS POST FREE TC ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


£10; Silver Cases, £3 10s. 
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BARNARD, BISHOP, & BARNARDS 


(LIMITED). 





























yeveiere 


DO To 
























Original Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


SLOW COMBUSTION 
NORWICH STOVES. 


ed Wood Mantels, Curbs, &c. 


LATEST NOVELTY 
THE “ NORFOLK” PATENT. 





Cari 









The most effect St mb irer d. Constructed 
upon purely scient ‘iti arhaci’ co ining the maximum 
of heating power with a mininium consumption of fuel, 

Superbly IMlustrated Catalogue ill be 





LONDON SHOW ROOMS: 


91, 93, & 95, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. 


MANUFACTORY: NORFOLK IRON Works, NoRWiIcH, 


MELLIN S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS, 


FOOD. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION! 


Ladies are particularly cautioned to ask for 


“BEETHAMNT'S’ 


GLYCERINE « CUCUMBER. 


as the wonderful reputation this article has 
obtained for softening and beautifying the 
skin and complexion -has induced many 
unprincipled persons to put up numerous 
preparations which they cal] “ Glycerine and 
Cucumber,” but which in reality contain no 
Cucumber at all, and are often poisonous 
preparations of lead and other minerals. 

The only genuine is ‘‘ BEETHAWM’S.” 
sottles, Is.. 9s. 6d... free for 3d. extra by 

M. BEETHAM and SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


WORTH et CIE, ||: 


ARTISTES EN CORSETS. 





UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE, 


feos CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, Ww .c. 








“ART WHEN 
STEFS NATURE | 
IN FAILS.” 
CORSETS made from measurement, and specially 
fitte|, from 24 to 10 guineas. 
CORSETS ! SUPPORTING STAYS, for De- 
formities, Curvature s} ul Compt ints, and Defects 
oO 1 mider meci stupery mm. | 
SELECTED FRENCH CORSETS, fro ym 1 guinea, | 
Full Deseriptive Cirenlars and Measurement Forms 
on appli ition. | 





134, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Ladies wko value the Natural Beauty oi the Hair will use 


WIE’ == 
iv(uyleys 


HEAT. 
PATENTED ‘tHROUGHOUT EUROPE, 

These little Instruments, composed entirely of smooth bright metal, will, 
WITHOUT HEAT, simply by light compression, produce the FASHIONABLE 
WAVY CURLS within a space of TEN MINUTES. 

Mrs. LANGTRY writes: “I find them invaluable.” 

SIXPENCE the BOX OF FOUR, obtainable of all Dealers 
in the three Queendoms. Sample Box can be had, post free, for 
Seven Stamps, of the Patentees, HINDE’S, LIMITED (London), 
and Metropolitan Works, BIRMINGHAM. 

See that the words “ Hinde’s Patent” are on the box. as 
fraudulent imitations are offered which create disappointment. 

























\ HINDES RTE 
NW) CURLING! 






POO Lh 
“ttt! Yr, 

























‘THURSTON'’S seca wzaprs” cuz, | ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
nekgnenien BILLIARD MRS. WINSLOW’S 
By Asouinnath th HERE. the Prince of Wales. TA BLE Ss. | S O O .¥ ba | N G S Y R U ‘i 


Great Billiard Invention—ADAMANT BLOCK, fitted to the “PERFECT” LOW CUSHIONS | 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING 





Greatly facilitate the proce of Teething. by ftening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation; will allay Abn 
PALN aud spasmodic action, and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 


JOYNSON RES SULTS TNE 
DRAWING-PAPER RELIEF su J BALTH i TO Bebige athe i ngaa 


nib 
SUITABLE FOR WATER-COLOURS. e — 
To be obtained of all Stationers. BALSAM OF 
Write to ST. MARY CRAY for Samples. ey Any, 





. 
Se MARY 


STREETERS DIAMONDS  POWELL’S 


WHITE & MODERN CUT 





MOUNTED from &5.to & 5,000. | 
I8 NEW BOND S™.W. LONDON. | OF 


This Jewellery Business was established fn the City in the reign of King George the Third, 


The Safest Cough Medicine. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. 
MADAME MARIE ROZE, tue wortDde 






























a — ~ sees RENOWNED PRIMA Donna, writes as follows :— 
~ Jan lary 4th, 4900. ‘My dear ,- You ask 
BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL aster ey base saat ote 
ke g my in si rilliant order I 
Ww tel 1. Wi y and solely by the f 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. Powell's Valsan of ‘Aniveed, “To the regu nr 
of t able nedy I attribute the 
f the } “ vari Ime 
IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, celdeuand be the Wling ‘wWikler sencum, oe 
‘8’ Ten stitche . 2s, 11d., 3s. 3 : § cons t have 1 d I ted the 
3id., 78 public r'ry } 8 Balsa Hain certain | 
will cure you Y rs faithfully, Margie Re 
MAPLESON, 


ALL WHO HAVE NOT GIVEN IT A 


Oo TRIAL SHOULD DO 50 AT ONCE, 
















In palace and cottage a a ve . Bat am 
of Aniseed is the old and Remedy 
for COUGHS, COLDS ASTHMA, BRON- 

ALSO CHITIS, NIGHT COUGH INFLUENZA, &e. 
mood i. sale throughout the } F ed 
Damask Table Cloths, Table “ claims its great wortl 

Napkins, Kitchen Table Cloths, Ww Ants ING.—When purchasing Powell's 
Bleached, Plain, and Twilled Linen Bals f Aniseed you are carnestly requested 
" . : - to ee that the L n, Net, and Mouse Trade 
Sheeting, Nursery Diapers, Linen Pil- Mark is on the bottle wrapp and be not 
low Cases, Huckaback Towels, Glass Cloths, persuaded to take imitat le 
Linen Dusters, Roller Towelling, Ac. } Ask for POWELL’S BALS iM OF ANISEED, 

‘ 

SOLD BY 20,000 CHEMISTS 

Samples Send THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Post Free. for Housekeeper’s For Covens, Astuma, Breoncnitis, &c. No 
Guide. family should be without it. Agents: I S, 
Bera Roberts Hogg Florence, Roberts; 
. Rome, Roberts Constant ple, Car lp 
Highest Award, Grand Diploma of Honour, ~_o Exhibition, 1890. Edmund Caruana; Bruss Pl harmacie Dele 
ORDERS CARRIAGE PAID LN THE UNITED KINGDOM LEASE MENTION THI* PAPER acre; Fredrix, (Geneva, 'B ake Rotterdam, 







Santen Kolff. Esta! shed 1524. 
ROBERTSON, LEDLIE, FERGUSON, z CO., LTD., The Bank Buildings, Belfast. . Sesetaed only “ay THOMAS POWELL, 














Blackfriars-road, London. 
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IRIE REISE OO EE OE EEE IE IE ETE LEMME III LIE IE IEEE SE, 
ZECHA 


THE BEST OF ALL 
PS encene" 9 


LD 
PILLS PILLS 
7 Bl ye Pain ; 
ol the Proprietor w Pr : . 
HELENS st GELENS 
Fata a LANCASHIRE. ENCLAND. 
wig tt gt Ae mys BEECHAM'S PILLS 


SAINT HELENS SAINT wr) 
_ CONTAINING THE Z 


KEY TO HEALTH! 


So Christmas is here, and there’s joy through the land; 
The banner of peace and goodwill is unfurled ; 
The big merry world likes to shake Beecham’s hand, 
While Beecham is proud to shake hands with the world. 
For this is a jolly time—mistletoe, holly time 
Fun-making, feasting, and frolicsome folly time. 
Still, when you’re told by the wise and _ reflective, 
This is the time, too, you’ll need a corrective, 
Why, take BEKCHAM'’S PILLS, 
And avoid doctors’ bills ; 
Let Beecham set right all digestion defective. 
Knjoy your “plum duff,” 
And *“a bottle of stuff” 
NOT prescribed by the College of Surgeons collective ! 


The New Year is on us, the Old Year’s behind, 
And some folk found fortune, and some found hard knocks, 
And some made that really invaluable find 
Sound health, in the pills WORTH A GUINEA <A_ BOX. 
Authors have told of ‘em truths that are gold of ‘em, 
Artists have painted advertisements bold of ‘em, 
Rovers, who visit far lands to explore ‘em, 
Soon see that wisdom arrived there before ‘em ; 
On prinitive hills 
To read “TAKE BEECHAM’S PILLS” 
Is something, they say, that goes well nigh to floor ’em. 
Ken Stanley, ‘tis thought 
(Though we doubt the report). 
Found blacks taking Beecham to brace and restore ‘em ! 


A truce to our fun; yet before we have done 
There’s a marvellous fact: to make cleat 

BEECHAMS PILLS have a sale—ere we start ‘ninety-one— 
Of some six million boxes this year! 

Which, with growing demand in each civilised land, 
Is best proof of their value and worth. 

So now, friends, au revoir! May Good Health, hand in hand 
With Good Luck, be your lines upon earth! 


LONDON: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Dames, in the County of London, by INGRAM BROTHERS, 198, Strand, aforesaid.—SarUnbay, DECEMBER 27, 1890. 











THE CHRISTMAS HYMN 


PRAWN RY MARCELLY WALKER 





ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 





ONLY A SHADOW. 


BY CHRISTIE MURRAY AND HENRY HERMAN. 


CHAPTER I 


wounds 
and \ , there 
ro vl cl if 

The speaker wa fn 
twenty, tall, straight-limbed, 
qua i-voluptuous typ which so often marks the de 
of the Cavaliers who settle] in Virginia in the 
well His crisp, fair beard formed a curiou for a face 
deeply bronzed by exposure to the sun, wind, and weather 
He was dressed in the grey fatigue-uniform of a Confederats 
Infantry subaltern, wore high riding-boots, and bore, beside 
the two gold stripe m his collar, the abbreviated de 
“14 L*”"' on his gold-laced cap Hlis companion, his 
by two or three years, wore the same uniform, but there the 
resemblance ceased He wa lium height, stoutly built, 
and so dark that, had not his Creole descent been clear and 
indisputable, he might have been taken for a mulatto. The 
saragins, however, were very princes 
and had been ever since the State of 
Constitution, and John Baragia was the 
a thrice-mulhonaire father He and Edward Grant Porter, the 
son of a Louisiana planter nearly as wealthy as the great Creol 
banker and merchant himself, had been schoolfellows, and whe 
the War of broke out they had volunteered for the 
same regiment They good fellows, and well 
known among the men with whom they intended to try the 
fortune of war. The weight of their names, and their own 
agreeable repute, had made their election easy, and had 
secured them their commissions. And now on this night, from 
Saturday, May 31, to Sunday, June 1, 1862, after the whirl 
and storm of the first of the battles around Richmond, the sons 
of the merchant prince and of the lord of thousands of acres 
had been sleeping on the wet ground by Fair Oaks, with 
nothing to cover them but a moonless sky and nothing beneath 
them but their thin grey blankets. 

The young Creole drew himself up to a sitting posture, 
shrugging his shoulders and rubbing his hands with a half- 
grunt of fatigue and reluctanee. He had slept often enough 
on the damp ground to have grown accustomed to the cold 
shudder of awakening—a shudder in which the very bones take 
part. He pulled his uniform jacket away from his body here 
and there with a series of little tugs, as if it stuck to him 
Next he shook himself with a vigorous downward motion of 
the arms and an audible “‘ Whoo!” and, jumping up, gave 
half a dozen kicks in the air to loosen the clammy hold of his 
boots upon his legs. Then he faced his companion. 

““ Well, since you won't let me sleep, we may as well see 
what we can do for the fellow. By Jingo! how he’s groan- 
ing! I wonder how the stretcher men could have missed him*?"’ 

** Most likely hadn't a cry in him when they were about,’ 
replied Porter. ‘‘He has been going on like that for the last 
three quarters of an hour or more. Have you got any matches?’’ 

**Matches !"’ replied Baragia, with a tone of humorous 
disgust. ‘‘Matches! Do you take me for a sutler or a Com- 
missary-General? I had three yesterday, but when I tried to 
light my pipe in the evening not one of them would strike. 
They were all wet. Besides, what do you want them for? ”’ 

** We sha’n’t be able to see what's the matter with the man 
in this pitchy darkness if we haven't a light."’ 

“* And if we show one,’’ grumbled the young Creole, ‘‘some 
Yankee sharpshooter will probably let daylight into one of us, 
or both. And then you or I will have the job of carrying 
one another in as well as the Yank out there.’’ 

“I'll risk it,’’ replied Porter ‘“We must have some 
matches somehow. Here, let’s try this chap.’’ He indicated 
a shadowy figure in a dark uniform lying prone almost at his 
feet with its face to the ground. ‘‘ Those Yanks are a deuced 
sight better provided than we are.”’ 

He knelt down beside the form and turned it round with 
an effort. The body swayed for a moment with a grotesque 
rocking motion, and then lay still on its back. Even in the 
darkness which prevailed the two young men could see a pair 
of glassy, staring eyes fixed upon them with a look of unearthly 
inquiry. The arms were slightly drawn up, the hands clenched, 
the teeth hard-set, and the lips partly open. The young 
Southern officer lifted the body slightly on one side and put 
his hand into the trouser pocket 

**Nothing here,’’ he said, ‘“‘only a knife and a plug of 
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‘Oh! it’s you, Harry !”’ replied Porter. ‘‘ We thought 
of seeing what’s the matter with that chap groaning out 


ther 


He spoke in a hoars 


roing, 


quietly ejaculated the officer of the 
picket ‘I’ve had an idea myself of taking a look at him. 
I’ll tell you what, boys: I’°ll go out with you. It’s only 
about twenty yards, and I’ve been listening very carefully for 
the last hour. There ain’t no Yanks within a hundred yards 
of us, [’ll swear. Here, Myers! Johnson! come with me!”’ 

This with bated breath. 

‘Two men rose from the group cautiously and silently. They 
cocked their muskets, examined the caps, and half cocked their 
arms again. Then the whole party set out in the direction of 
the wounded man, crawling on hauds and kne¢ 

The moon, hidden by the clouds, broke at that 
moment in tranquil silvery splendour upon the scene. The 

traggling pines and cedars in the near distance threw deep 
black shadows over the underbrush from which the groans 
proceeded ; but between that spot and the place whence the 
little party approached every blade of grass was edged with a 
delicate pearly grey, and every leaf of foliage was traced as 
with a fairy pencil. Here and there the ghostly green ground 
was clotted with dark blotches. Friend and foe lay there at 
peace in the bizarre postures of sudden death Away on the 
right a wall of opal mist marked the course of the storm- 
swollen Chickahominy. 

‘*We sha’n’t want 
Ww hispe red the Creole 

‘I don’t know so much about that,’’ replied the other. 
‘**Tt’s bright enough here, but it’s dark as the very ditch just 
there.”’ 

The party had come to a plantation of young willows, and 
thence the ground sloped for some six or seven yards. The 
wounded man had evidently been watching their approach, 
and watching it with evident feelings of dread 

** Don’t touch me, gentlemen! Don’t hurt me, please !”’ 
he whimpered. And as the Southerners came close he whined, 
‘*Leave me alone! Don’t touch me: Let me die in peace ! ”’ 

‘** Now, don’t make that row, my man,’’ whispered Porter 
‘*We've come to help you, and not to hurt you. Let’s see 
what we can do for you. What's the matter with you? Cheer 
up! While there’s life there ’s hope '’ 

The wounded man was small of stature and slim. His 
features were indiscernible in the shade, but the Confederate 
officers could see that he had propped himself on one arm 
against a little bank, upon which his head hung back. His 
voice, although acrid with pain, betrayed a natural mellowness 
Porter touched the hand which was lying helplessly on the 
ground, and tried to lift it in friendly encouragement. The 
man shrieked faintly, but the cry failed from sheer want of 
strength. 

‘** You hurt me, you brute !’’ he moaned in agony. ‘‘ Leave 
me alone! Go away!”’ 

The Southerners looked at one another, hardly knowing 
what to do. Help was evidently needed, and as evidently 
undesired. To leave the poor wretch there to die without an 
effort to save him would have been unmanly and cruel. That 
the effort would be resisted with such strength as the agonised 
wretch still possessed, and that such probable resistance would 
result in further pain, and perhaps in death, was equally per- 
ceptible 

‘*Come, now,”’ whispe red Bar a, **we’re 
hurt you. Tell us, where are you wounded?” 

‘‘What does it matter to you?” replied the man. ‘Go 
away, I tell yeu! Go away! Go away!’ And he groaned 
and writhed in pain 

But the young Southerner did not aceept the rebuff. He 
stretched out a hand slowly and gently, and tried to place it 
underneath the arm upon which the Union soldier rested. He 
failed, however, in this attempt, and had to be satisfied to be 
able to raise the sufferer’s head. In the eourse of his efforts 
his hand had come in contact with a warm moisture, and the 
Louisianan, understanding the desperate case of the wounded 
man, addressed him softly and sympathetically. No sister of 
mercy could better have fulfilled the god-sped errand 

“There, now,’’ he whispered .oaxingly. ‘‘I won't trouble 
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you more if you wish to remain here. I’ve no doubt a doctor 
will come to you in the morning. Butno one knows what may 
happen before then. You are right between the two lines. | 
should like to be of service to you if you will let me. Have 
you—have you nothing to ask for—no message to send to 
anybody? ”’ 

The man suddenly paused in his moans, and seemed to 
make a desperate effort to raise himself, but failed. Baragia 
noticed that his eyes, which had been stubbornly closed until 
then, opened, and he could see them glitter even in the dark 
shade of the place. The wounded man’s hand gripped the 
Louisianan’s with nervous feebleness. Whether it was a sign 
of gratitude or of pain the Southerner could not tell, but it 
seemed to imply approval. 
F whispered the Northerner, with 
right. She ought to know 
I die! A bit of paper ! 


‘* Yes—yes—yes !”’ 
piteous excitement. ‘‘ You are 
she must! Quick! quick !—before 
Write !”’ 

Porter tore a leaf from his orderly book and made ready to 
obey the sufferer’s instructions, while Baragia lifted the poor 
fellow into a struggling sitting posture. There the shaking 
hand, resting on Baragia’s knee, betrayed at once his agony 
and excitement. Every third word was broken by a moan. 

‘*The address first !—the address first! I mightn’t be able 
to finish it. ‘Mrs. Mackenzie, The Towers, Highgate Vale, 
London, England.’ You’ve got that?”’ 

Porter nodded assent. 

‘***T have failed. Don’t blame me! 
yesterday, but to-night I die, and thereby ’’’—— 

A rattle of a dozen or twenty musket shots, as many flashes 
at a distance of not more than a hundred and fifty yards, and 
the high soprano ‘‘ peeng ’’ of a small hail of Minié bullets. 

** Those Yanks have seen us,’’ said the Lieutenant. ‘‘ We 
must be up and off. My orders are not to reply to any fire 
unless to repel an attack.”’ 

Porter leaned over the wounded man. 

‘*The rest of the letter,’’ he said—*‘‘ the 
and your name ?”’ 

Another half-dozen flashes ploughing through the night air. 

*“Tt’s getting warm!” said Baragia to his companion. 
Then, turning to the patient, ‘‘Have you nothing more to 
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Sayer 
"The poor fellow’s head had fallen back on his grassy pillow. 

**T can’t !—I can’t !’’ he whispered in an agony. ‘I’ve 
tried, but I can’t !”’ 

Another small volley. 

‘*There’s no help for it,’’ said Porter—‘‘ we'll have to 
leave him here. We can’t take him back in the midst of this 
row. Let’s be off! Wecan try and find him again in the 
morning.” 

Cautiously and warily the small party crawled back to,its 
former post, where the whole brigade lay aslecp under the 
protection afforded by the rising ground. 

The next day, Sunday, June 1, was majestic in its summer 
glory, and terrible in the slaughter of the second day’s battle 
of Fair Oaks. In the forenoon of that day Pryor’s Brigade, 
to which the 14th Louisiana belonged, in the midst of a charge 
against Heintzelniann’s men, passed the spot where Baragia 
and Porter had tried to succour the wounded man of the night 
before. 

He lay there, stark and cold 


CHAPTER II. 
An English lane in summer-time, and, of all summer-time, 


on a glorious cloudless summer morn. An English lane, with 
its high dewy banks, and the verdant fernery and foliage of a 
Thames-side country. An English lane, with its arch of beeeh 
and elm overhead, through which the sunlight peeps half- 
shyly, and leaves its streaks of golden colour on foliage and 
soil. And in the boughs, and high up in the blue, just here 
and there visible between the trees, a feathered songster 
chirping his morning melody. 

In the midst of the delightful harmony of greens and 
browns, a figure in pink, as delightfully natural as nature 
itself, and as fragrant of its poetry. A girl of about two-and- 
twenty, walking along the dewy lane, carolling as musically as 
the birds overhead, swinging in one hand a straw hat trimmed 
with half a dozen cornflowers, and with the other throwing 
into the air and catching again a small morocco-bound volume. 
She was one of those glorious brunettes, who, to a wealth of 
dark hair, add the translucency of complexion which makes 
them appear fair. She was fresh of colour, and graceful of 
limb and motion, and she owned a figure which might have 
driven a Parisienne mad with envy. Her hands and feet were 
singularly dainty in form, and were daintily gloved and booted. 

She walked along singing to herself, and seemed so glad 
and happy that even the grimmest of pessimists, beholding her, 
had been forced to admit the possibility of earthly bliss. Just 
where a field ef ripening corn burst in its wide expanse of 
green and gold on the right of the lane, this charming young 
lady, walking briskly in all the vigour of her wholesome youth, 
overtook an old man—a peasant—clad in smock-frock and 
gaiters. He was bent with age, and was toiling feebly up the 
slight incline of the lane by the aid of his stick. He was pre- 
pared for the young lady’s approach, for as she drew near he 
turned round with the broadest imaginable grin of satisfaction, 
and took off his broad-brimmed battered straw hat. His face 
was bronzed with a healthy glow, and barely wrinkled. lis 
deep-grey eyes were still bright, and a curious semi-satirical 
smile of contempt and good-humour twitched the corners of 
his mouth. One would have given him barely sixty years. But 
all the village of Burney Bridge and the people for many 
miles round knew that Grandfather Bell was approaching his 
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hundredth year. He had been a soldier, and a good one. He 
had fought in America when quite a lad, had shared the 
dangers of Corunna and of Waterloo, and had been pensioned 
off by a grateful country with the magnificent sum of Is. 11d. 
per diem. That one and elevenpence was liberally supple- 
mented by the love-gifts of his neighbours, for Grandfather 
sell was not only a hero and a wonder, but the jolliest old 
fellow that ever lived, and could tell a funny story or spin a 
ghostly yarn with most men who dwelt in parts. The 
women, old and young, spoiled him—petted him and caressed 
him in such a way that most of the young men became unreason- 
ably jealous, and many a time wished themselves in his place. 
** Miss Nellie,’ he said, as the young woman came dancing 
up to him, ‘‘rare and glad I am to see you. It’s a year or 
more since we met.”’ , 
She took the old man’s hands in 
them up and down, held him at 
enjoying the vision of a new toy. 
‘I’ve been up to London, dear old grandfather. I’ve 
only just come back. Now I’ve got you I mean to kec p you 
for a while. You shall be my escort as far as the Bridge.” 
A stranger have thought her bearing curiously 
familiar. But Grandfather Bell was a being quite by himself, 
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She soon came to a little congeries of farm buildings, which 
marked the commencement of the village of Burney Bridge. 
A little farther on, on a bench outside the hostelry of the Three 
Golden Grapes, mine host, Mr. Barlow, who was enjoying his 


early morning pipe, rose with a smile as he saw the girlish 


figure, and, taking off his skull-cap, made his best bow. Tw 
farmers, sturdy, hale, and brown, evident disciples of Grand- 
father Bell’s school, followed suit, and saluted Miss Nellie, who 
was apparently at least as great a favourite as Granctather Bell 
himself. She had a smile, or a nod, or a shake of the hand, or 
a kind word for everybody whom she passed, if it were only a 
poor old woman busy with her laundry at her own door, or an 
urchin playing at the roadside. 

Burney Bridge is a straggling sort of a place, which, in the 
vear of grace 1865, had not attracted th 
Caddus Londiniensis, a species known to be 
the peace of river resorts as the locust to Eastern fields of corn 
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the river the wayfarer cam 
the better sort, with well-k« pt rrounds 
The largest and most important of these, Thames View, was 
the property of Lady Farranfore, the widow of the late Sir 
Henrv James Farranfore, Bart., furrier, Alderman, and former 
Lord Mayor of the City of London. Sir Henry had been a good 
man and true, and, what is sometimes more in the estimation 
of the world, a very wealthy one. But even the best of men 
have unkindly critics, and some of the good man’s detractors 
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By common consent he belonged to no social class whatsoever, 
and my Lady allowed him the liberty both of house and 
grounds; while at the Golden Grapes he was hail fellow well 
met with my Lord’s gamekeeper, and the squire’s own 
gentleman. 

Miss Nellie placed the old man’s arm within her own, and, 
nestling close up to him with beaming eyes and smiling lips, 
dragged him along by a series of little jerks, the veteran trying 
hard to keep up with her moderated youthful speed, but at 
last hanging back heavily. 

‘It ain’t to be done, Miss Nellie,’’ he said—‘ it ain’t to be 
done. These here old legs won’t do it, and the stick don’t help 
*?em much. You goon. It will take me half an hour to get to 
the Bridge, and you’ll be there in five minutes.”’ 

‘**Ah! grandfather! grandfather!’’ retorted Nellie, hold- 
ing up a playfully threatening finger, ‘it’s not that the 
Bridge is so far, it’s that the Golden Grapes is so near! Fie, 
for shame! So early in the morning, too!”’ 

‘*Sure you not, Miss Nellie,’ replied the old man, with 
sudden assumed seriousness. ‘* Not a bit of it, Miss. And if I 
did? A of ale don’t do nobody no harm no time, and 
morning ’s as good a time as hevening for that, Miss—some say 
better.’ He had to put a good face upon it, and he did it so 
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Quick ! quick ‘ hefore I die! 


were known to hint that the high-sounding name of Farranfore 
was not the patronymic under the #gis of which Sir Henry 
had been born. Opinions were divided between Higgins and 
Figgins, but neither of these could be securely fastened to the 
befurred robe and golden chain of the portly Alderman. Sir 
Henry, a most determined Progressist in the City Council, 
had been an unobtrusive and nearly a shy man at home and 
in society, where Lady Farranfore reigned supreme under the 
lustre both of her own talents and of her husband’s glory. 
Poor Sir Henry, who, although he must have had a father, had 
never been proven to possess a grandfather, was gathered to 
the fold of both about two years before the commencement of 
this history. Lady Farranfore and her two daughters, the 
Misses Jane and Halsintrude, wept a good deal; but, finding 
that black suited them very well, got comfortably over the 
period of mourning, and then launched themselves into the 
stream of London society and entertainments 

Lady Farranfore was very fond of Miss Nellie, and eneour- 
aged her daughters to be fond of her. She was a woman of 
discernment, and always followed the current of public opinion, 
and in making much of Ellen Somers she knew she was only 
following the public example. Her daughters asked little 
encouragement from their mother to fall naturally in love 
with the warm-hearted girl, who seemed to bring sunshine 
wherever she went. 

Nellie was met at the gate of Thames View by her two 
friends 

‘*T’m so glad you ‘ve come so early,’’ said Jane, the elder 
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successfully that Miss Nellie, dancing her straw hat all over 
him, smiled, and said 

‘*T suppose you know more about that than I do, grand- 
father.”’ 

**T do—I do, Miss Nellie. I’ve been taking a glass of beer 
of a morning when I could get it for these last eighty-five year, 
and it never done me no harm yet, and I don’t reckon as it 
will if I live to be a hundred and twenty.’’ 

A hundred and twenty was the limit which Grandfather 
Bell had set to his own life. He said he did not care to die a 
useless old man who was not able to take care of himself. 

The young lady shook hands with the old soldier, and ran 
away, singing as merrily as the lark overhead. The old man 
had come to the brow of a little eminence, whence the lane 
descended gently towards the river, and, leaning heavily on 
his stick, he looked after the disappearing figure. His face 
became sad, and he heaved a great sigh. 

**One wouldn’t ha’ thought,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘ to look 
at her, what she’s gone through. No, nobody would. They’d 
take her for a babby. But I know, if they don’t. Toor little 
wench ! poor little wench !”’ 

In the meanwhile, Miss Nellie was walking along, with a 
light-hearted dance in her gait, in the direction of the river 
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* You ’re a real darling! We’re going to have a 
There are two or three lions among the 


of the two. 
crowd of peopl to-day. 
commoner herd, and we sha’n’t have a moment to ourselves. 

Yes,’’ said Halsintrude, ‘‘ two at least, and perhaps three. 
One of them is a lion with real claws. A hero. He has fought 
in ever so many battles.’’ 

‘* We will try to tame your savage 
Ellen. ‘‘I generally find them very submissive, your 
ferocious ones. I’ve often thought that I should like to se« 
them, just for once, for curiosity’s sake, when they are really 
in the mood in which the poet paints them. Let me ece them 
sword in hand, eyes on fire, facing the cannon’s mouth, 
eteetera, etcetera. And your other lions, are they as untamed 
as the first?”’ 

‘** One of them is an author,’ cried Jane 

‘A dramatic author,’’ added Halsintrude 

‘* A successful dramatic author,’’ completed the elder one, 

** And his name ?’’ asked Ellen. ‘‘ Do I know him?’”’ 

It’s Mr. Henry Robinson,”’ answered Jane 
Mr. Henry ‘ Will-o’ -the- Wisp ' 
asked Ellen. 

‘*The same,”’ answered Mies Farranfore. 

** A poet and a hero both on the same day! Your mother 
is Incky, darling,”’ said Nellie, hugging the two girls one on 
each side. ‘I’ve no doubt you will have lots to do 
you ’re ready, and I’ve come to help you.”’ 

Lady Farranfore came from the house to mect them at 
that moment. Her forty-eight years sat lightly on Lady 
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before 
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Miss Nellie placed the old man’s arm within her own, ana, nestling clos¢ up to him with beaming cyes a 


lips, dragged him along by a@ series of little terks. 


’s brow. There was scarcely a sign of a wrinkle on 
her face ; no crows’-feet had set their mark beneath her eyes , 
no silver thread mingled with the glossy brown of her hair. 
She was inclined to be portly, and there was a little fussiness 
about her which did not il!-vecome her. It seemed to go well 
with the kindly face, the soft, smooth, plump hands, that 
were constantly rubbing one another. and with the hesitation 
of nervous inquiry which prefaced her speech, but which was 
ratuer the outcome of her want of acquaintance with syntax 
than of a shyness begotten of her carlier life. 

“Girls' girls'*’’ exclaimed her Ladyship. ‘“‘ There you are 


Farranfore 


wasting your time, and not a single flower arranged yct, and 
the drawing-room table smothered with them! Johnson has 
brought a cartload from Covent-garden, and they are spread 
all over the room, and I don’t know where to begin with them.”’ 

Lady Farranfore’s garden parties were of a nondescript 
character peculiarly her Ladyship’s own. She had inherited 
from the late Alderman and Lord Mayor a rooted idea that 
to make people happy you must give them plenty to eat. Good 
things, and lots of them, had been the Alderman’s motto, and 
her Ladyship adopted it without hesitation. In addition to 
that. nothing could persuade my Lady that people li ing in 


town were not abnormaily hungry when they reached Burney 
Bridge. There was a shadow of reason in her argument with 
her eldest daughter : ‘‘ My dear, when people have come thirty 
miles they must want something to eat.’’ Therefore, Lady 
Farranfore’s garden party was preceded by a Lucullian 
luncheon, with which even the late Alderman would have 
been satisfied. The fame of the Corporation of the City of 
London was safe in Lady Farranfore’s hands 

The lovely summer morning developed into a brillian 
summer dav, with just eno izh breeze stirring to t mp r the 
noonday heat. An immense tent had been erected on one of 
the lawns, the inside of it being transformed into the semblance 
of a green-house by thousands of plants of all sizes. In the 
centre of all this foliage and blaze of bloom two long tables 
were spread with the good things of this earth, and there about 
a hundred guests sat down to luncheon. arrantore, at 
the head of the gathering, had on her right a member of 
Parliament, who was also a distinguished dignitary of the 
Civic Corporation ; on her left a gentleman who wore a 
languid, weary expré ssion, Which was a cause of laughter to 
Miss Nellie. She had been placed next to a Metropolitan 
journalist, a Bohemian, who carried everywhere the ways and 
manners of Prague. Tom Burton knew everything and every- 
body. He was a fine-looking fellow, with his coal-black eyes, 
] mane of silvery hair, and his grey moustache and beard. 

** Do you know Mr. Robinson *’’ asked Ellen, pointing out 
with a glance the new favourite of Fame, who was seated next 
to Lady Farranfore. 

** Like a book,’’ said Burton. 

**And what do you think of 
like a poct—at least, not like my idea of one,’’ continued Ellen. 

**Hush ! hush!’ interrupted her neighbour. ‘‘ Don’t let 
him hear that. He has become my enemy for telling him 
that he is not a poet, and he would hate you all his life if he 
heard you say that he didn’t look like one.’ 

At that moment there was quite a stir in the place, and all 
eyes were turned towards a tall, bearded, handsome-looking 
man, who entered the tent and took a vacant seat next to Miss 
Halsintrude Farranfore, who sat at the far end of the table. 

‘*T see you have the hero of Spottsylvania Court-House 
here,’’ said Mr. Burton in a whisper to Ellen, who, like all the 
rest of those present, was looking fixedly in the direction of the 


him? He doesn’t look a bit 


new arrival. 

‘So that is General Grant 
like a soldier he looks !”’ 

‘Generel Grant Porter is more than handsome and a 
soldier,’’ said the journalist. ‘‘ He has that which makes him 
more attractive than either. The collapse of the Secession has 
left him comparatively poor, but he is still worth something 
over a million sterling.’’ 

‘*How thoroughly unpoetic you are!” said Ellen—“ or, 
rather, how thoroughly unpoetic you would like to appear! 
It is well that you’re known, and not trusted upon your own 
ountes 

‘You are wrong, Miss Somers,’’ protested the Bohemian, 
‘and when you are as old as I am you will know I am right. 
The most poetic ring to modern ears is the chink of coin.’’ 

The meal passed, as such functions generally do, amid the 
small talk and banalities of the hour; but Ellen’s neighbour 
noticed—and noticed with a smile—that his, neighbour looked 
oftener in the direction of the Confederate General than even 
female curiosity would werrant. He noticed, with a further 
smile, that Ellen, the meal barely over, ran to her friend 
Halsintrude, and that that young lady lost not a moment in 
introducing Ellen to the Southern officer. 

‘“*“Ah!’’ he said to himself with a sigh, ‘‘I swear she’s 
better than most of them. Has more heart and more brain. 
And I’m not often deceived. Yet I’m not sure what 
attracts her more—the fame of the hero or the dollars of 
the millionaire.”’ 

With that, having lit a cigarette, he 
whiff, and sauntered away. 

General Porter strolled from the tent into the garden, 
accompanied by a whole bevy of ladies, among whom Ellen, 
with some little difficulty, found a place. Each had a question 
to ask, a compliment to pay, a sentiment to express. Ellen 
stood quietly by with folded hands until the General had been 
deserted by most of the admiring ladies, and then, plucking 
up courage, ventured to address him. 

‘You were in the Confederate Army, 
asked. 

Porter turned his handsome sunburnt face towards her, and 
saw that the quivering lips and half-blanched countenance 
betokened an unusual excitement. 

‘*T had that honour,’’ he replied. 

** You fought in many battles, I hear ?’’ she continued. 

‘*T have been through most,’’ he answered—‘ from Young’s 
Mills to Appomattox.”’ 

**You—you were’’—the speaker’s lips trembled still, and 
her fingers twitched nervously —‘“ at Fair Oaks ?”’ 

“1 was a Lieutenant in the 14th Louisiana then,’’ replied 
the soldier, ‘‘ and went through both days at Fair Oaks.’’ 

** Really ?’’ she asked. ‘* You were at Fair Oaks ?”’ 

She did not know why she put the question twice, but they 
were the only words she could find at the moment. 

‘**Yes,’? answered Porter. ‘‘ But why do you ask so par- 
ticularly ? Is there anything I can tell you?”’ 

Ellen paused for a moment, as if in doubt, and then essayed 
a laugh. 

**Oh, no!’’ she said. ‘‘I asked for mere curiosity. I have 
read a good deal about Fair Oaks. It is the one of the battles 
I know more about than others. Somehow I had about a dozen 
different reports of it, cut from a dozen different papers. But 
then, you see, all the cuttings I have were taken from Northern 
publications, and I should like to hear, if I might be so privi- 
leged, the statement of the other side.’’ 

**And so you shall, if you desire it,’’ said the General, in 
his jolliest tones. ‘I will give you a quarter of an hour, or 
half a one, whenever you wish to be wearied with the deserip- 
tion of a fight which has no particular interest for anybody. 
Fair Oaks—Fair Oaks,’’ he continued, as if addressing himself. 
** Tt cost a lot of lives, and led to nothing. Now, if you were 
to care to know about Gettysburg or The Wilderness, I might 
cherish some hope of interesting you. But Fair Oaks—two 
days of useless butchery !”’ 

‘*T don’t know why,”’ said Ellen, ‘‘ but when you have 
the time, General before you leave Burney Bridge—and 
Halsintrude tells me you will be her mother’s guest for three 
I should like to learn a little more about Southern war- 
But I am monopolising the great attraction of this festive 


Porter? Ilow handsome and 


gave a contemptuous 


General?’’ she 


days 
fare. 
gathering, and 

‘That you are, my dear; that you are,’’ interrupted Lady 
Farranfore, who had been standing behind them for the last 
half-minute. ‘‘ Now, General, if you please, I am going t 
carry you off. There’s quite a little crowd waiting for you 
on the terrace, and the Bishop and Lady Masters particularly 
wish to meet you. They are great Confederate sympathisers, 
you know, and you ought not to disappoint them.’’ 

‘*We will not disappoint the Confederate sympathisers at 
any cost,’’ answered the General. He came very near adding, 
** Even at a cost of the loss of Miss Somers’s society.’ But: 
something in the girl’s manner, and, still more, something in- 


” 


: 


’ 
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“HERE THEY COME!” 


DRAWN BY LUCIEN DAVIS 





Als oOWh Mind, made ! feel the commo! 
purposed compliment, and it passed as : vught 
Ellen looked after the pair as they ascended the eps tot 
n front of } where my Lord the Bishop an 
ourtiers Were introduced to the 


the house, 


endant « Waiting to bi 


q figure 


ited herself on the be 


afterware he was among her friends again, and 

tugrhte it afternoon had a merrier ring than 

ttere gaily hither and thithe 

and, in more cases than one, y 

er when she left Many male impre dangled 

her, or watched her from afar. The handsome Southerner’ 

s followed her with a thoughtful scrutiny. ‘The beauty of 

face and form wert plain for all to see, but he looked at her as 
if he sought to know the hidden qu ilities of mind and heart 

‘The lion is entangled !”’ said one of the Farranfore girl 

to Burton, laug ** Tt is love at first sight.’’ 

** Love at first sight is a commoner thing tl 

aid the protesse 1 cynic He watched 

of the afternoon with an amused interest. 

vht wander, the stalwart form of the 
were bent upon her 


r, carrying mirth 


Vv here earrving 


onable 
ma 


an love at last 
Porter for the 
Wherever Mi 


secessionist Was 


rest 
somers mi 
near her, and his eve 


CHAPTER III. 
that evening in Lady Farranfore’ 
had ple aded hard that their 


but they knew, 


Ellen was driven home 
carriage and Halsintruds 
friend might stay over night at Thames View ; 
quite as well as Ellen herself, that that was impossible. Ellen 
was living her only relative, a widowed aunt, at The 
Thatch, an old-fashioned country about a mile from the 
Bridge—a quaint old building of the ante-Georgian period, in 
the construction of whieh many hands and minds had had their 
wilful way, each adding what seemed best to him or to her 
without regard for architectural unity Nature, with its soft- 
ening touch, and Age, the great leveller of the gaudy, had 
done mueh to harmonise red brick and paint and rubble—the 

, by spreading over the whole a veil of creeping foliage 

second, by toning down the various discords of colour 
Well-timbered and almost park-like grounds surrounded the 
house, and the whele was enclosed by high walls. The paths 
and walks were overgrown with moss and weeds, the vegeta- 
tion was luxuriant in its wild glory, where foxglove, jasmin, 
dog-rose, honeysuckle, and sweet-pea mingled their fragrance 
and wealth of colour with forget-me-not and marigold in hap- 
hazard, delightful confusion. The house itself was as quaintly 
and as unhomogeneously furnished as the appearance of the 
exterior would have warranted. Furniture belonging to all 
periods, from the days of William and Mary downwards, was 
scattered all over the place. Few articles seemed to be located 
anywhere with any particular intention; they all had the 
appearance of being there naturally of their own accord, ‘ab 
initio mundi.’’ Old oak bedsteads, grand, solid, and comfort- 
able, had for companions the daintier works of Chippendale, 

Sheraton, and Adams; and these again found themselves in the 
immediate vicinity of the handiworks of the present century. 
And yet some fairy hand, some eye of pure artistic instinct, 
had so guided their arrangement that every room presented an 
harmonious whole. 

Mrs. Somers, the widow of Ellen’s father’s only brother, 
was a lady of very considerable means, whose existence was 
embittered by constant ill-health. She had been pretty once, 
with a delicate Irish beauty, but unhappiness and her maladies 
had left her faded. Her late husband, an Indian civil servant, 
had given his wife much cause for jealousy—a feeling in which 
the good lady had revelled to her heart’s content. Her delicate 
health had kept her from joining her husband in India, and 

when at last the news came that the Resident had died from a 
fall from his horse while out hunting, Mrs. Somers hardly knew 
whether to be mournful or thankful for the event. She had, 
however, become so habituated to the indulgence of writing 
one or two jealous letters per diem, and then tearing them up 
and burning them, that she positively missed her favourite 
mental exercise, and the loss of her husband seemed not to 
weigh so heavily upon her as the concomitant loss of her daily 
o-cupation. And yet Mrs. Somers was as dear and kindly a 
lady at heart as you could have found within a day’s march. 
She would not have hurt a fly, and the exercise of spite would 
have been absurdly impossible to her. But she liked to be 
miserable ; it seemed pleasant to her to feel herself an injured 
woman. She had times of extreme fretfnlness and impatience, 

and on these—happily rare —occasions was impulsively juarrel- 

some, taking offence at chance words, which she int -rpreted 
according to her fancy at the moment. Ellen, who had become 
an orphan in her earlier girlhood, and had been the old lady’s 
almost constant companion since that time, had twice left The 

Thatch to live in London, Mrs. Somers peevishly commanding 

her to quit the house, and heartily regretting her words the 

next day. On one of these occasions, between five and six 
years ago, Ellen had remained two years in the Metropolis. 

On the second, which occurred about a year previous to the 

story here related, she had stayed away nearly the whole of a 

year In each instance the old lady haJ begeed her to return. 


Jane 


with 
house 
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vad come, with all thought of the 
lind Mrs. Somers had been very 

vhole of the spring and the ~om- 
ement of the she allowed Ellen her full fling 
side pleasures 

no reason,’’ sh vO av, ‘“‘that because I am 
vou should lock yourself up here, my 

] can get on very well with mv books and my cn 

s comfort enough for me to know that you're about, and 

I can send for I need vou.”’ 

(As a matter of fact, Ellen’s kindly services were very 
require i The place tecmed with , male and f 
most ol hom } h work as was 
made for them by the llows 

When Ellen entered the house he was told that her aunt 
had already retired to her room, but tha had left a message 
asking her ward to be kind enoug e her before going to 
bed. The girl found the old lady seated in her big 
armn-chair, still fully dressed, and reading by the li 

ge lamps. The old lady’s hours were very regular, 

to rising and retiring. He e had been to go to bed 
ine o'clock in the evening and to get up at six o’clock in 


and her ways were seemingly as stable as the 


mene 


old woman 
broidery 


uu wher 
eldom 
servant male, 


there lely to do suc 


seemed to be 


Cromwellian 
tht of two 
and early, 


morniag, 


of the Medes and the Persians, which man altereth not 


Mrs till habited 
antique, and about the 
wv the night’s re 


now it Was high on ten, and Somers Wa 
mary brown mole 

igns ol preparations ft 
a thie 


Too! 

Elen, 

chamber tiptoc tu 
*s chair, and, putting both her arms 

face slightly upwards and 

forehead. 

ou are up very late 

*, With a 

I have 


nobserved, stole on 


do her aunt’s neck, drew he 
mekwards, and kissed her on the 

‘* What is the matter, auntie Y 

‘Very late,’ replied Mrs 
‘Very late Most unusually 
that fo i¢ last half-hour.’’ 

‘* And why, auntie dear?’’’ asked Ellen round in 
front of the arm-chair, and kneeling down so that her eyes 
were on a level with the old lady’s 

Her aunt closed the book he had been reading, took off 
ler Spectac les, placed them in the velvet case which lay beside 
*s hands in her own, looked 
in her face with a self-contented smile. 

‘My darling,’’ she said, ‘‘I have been thinking all day 
and thinking about you.’ 

‘About me, dear *’’ asked Ellen. 


meaning smil 
thinking of 


some! 
late. been 


comme 


, and then, taking both her niece 


auntie ** And what about 
inking,’’ continued Mrs. Somers, looking 

‘that I am getting old, and not only old, but 

rrumblesome, impatient, and very annoying at times.”’ 

*Not to me, auntic not to me, surely !’ The soft littl 
hands slid along the still plump fingers of the elder woman 
and pressed them caressingly. ‘* Never to me, auntie Never 
to me!”’ 

Mrs. Somers looked into her eyes with another smil 

‘*[ know better, my dear! It is very good of you to say so, 
but I know better I know my faults as well as anybody. 
But that is neither here nor there. Since poor Will has dis- 
appeared, to leave no trace, I am your only relative and pro- 
tector—if a half-bedridden woman past fifty may be called 
one. Jam no companion to you, no comfort, although—God 
know you are a boon and a comfort to me 

‘*And so I hope to be for many a long day,’’ said Ellen. 
‘*T am very happy here.”’ 

‘** Ah! so you may be 

gone 


nto vacancy, 


I’ve no doubt you are. But we’re 
here to-day and g to-morrow. I may die at any minute, 
and then you would be alone in the world, and therefore I’ve 
been thinking to-day and the old lady’s hands grasped the 
young one’s with affectionate energy, and her eyes sparkled 
with a happiness equal to that of some man of science who has 
discovered a great law of nature—-“ 1’ve been thinking to-day 
that I ought to try and get you married, and find you a good 
husband.”’ 

The girl's face blanched visibly, her fingers began to tremble, 
and she rose slowly, with half-frightened eyes 

‘*A husband, auntie ?’’ she said quietly, almost mechanic- 
ally. And then, with a little more emphasis of inquiry, ‘‘ A 
husband ¢ <4 

** Yes, dearie,’’ the old lady answered, with some surprise : 

‘a husband. Does that you?’ ‘They are not so very 
terrible, although they do us poor women cry now and 
then !”’ 

Ellen had recovered from her apparent fright during that 
short speech. Her face kindled into a merry little smile, and 
her laugh rang musically through the room 

‘* Frightened !"’? she said. ‘‘Oh, dear, no! Only a little 
surprised. Why should I want to marry? Why should you 
want me to be married’ I am very happy as I am. We are 
very happy together. I do not want to change. And, besides 
that ’’—this with a turn of the trim figure and a pretty pout 
*who would have me ?”’ 

‘*Ah!”’ replied the old lady, with a laugh. ‘‘ Who would 
have you? My dear, you are pretty, you are bright; you talk 
well, you sing well; you are excellent society. You not only 
have some money of your own, but you will have all I can 
leave you when I’m gone. Don’t you think the catalogue 
sufficiently attractive to entice a weak member of the opposite 
SCX Ff 

**A weak and very foolish one, perhaps, auntie,’’ retorted 
Ellen—‘‘ perhaps. But, then, I do not like weak and foolish 
men. There, now; don’t lef us talk any more about it. I am 
very contented where I am, and, until you hear me complain, 
you need not return to the subject. It’s time for you to go 
to bed, and I am keeping you awake —I and my affairs.’ 
She nestled close up to the old lady’s side, and, stroking her 
face, said, ‘‘ There, now, auntie dear, don’t think any more 
about it. I want to stay here with you a long, long, long time 
yet.”’ And then, kissing her thrice, ‘‘God bless you, dear! 
God bless you!—and good-night!”’ 

The old lady, however, retained her for a moment. 

**T want you to think about it, my dear,’’ she insisted. 
** There is no hurry, but I want you to think about it. I want 
you to think about finding a husband.”’ 

Ellen closed her aunt’s speech by a kiss. 

**There,’’ she said, ‘‘ that’s my reply, and 1’ll not hear 
another word to-night !*’’ And, with smiling eyes and dancing 
steps, she left the room. 

She entered her own chamber with a changed manner. She 
sat down on a chair listlessly, throwing on to the table the hat 
which she had held in her hand. Thus she remained for some 
minutes, and then mechanically began to divest herself of her 
walking garments. 

‘* A husband !’’ she whispered to herself. ‘‘ A husband! ”’ 

Sitting down again, with eyes staring into vacancy, ‘‘ A 
husband !"’ she repeated, with a heavy sigh, and then burst 
into a flood of tears, sobbing under her breath as if her heart 
would break. After a while she dried her eyes, and, taking a 
key from her purse, unlocked a drawer of her writing- 
desk and took out a small bundle of finger-worn letters and 
telegrams. She untied the ribbon which held them together, 
and placed them one after the other before her on the table. 
For a time they seemed actually to fascinate her gaze. She 
looked at them with ghastly. staring eyes. now and then 


alarm 


make 
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stretching out a hand towards them, and withdrawing it aguin 
fs he feared to touch them. Then she took up one, 
unfolded it, and read it. It ran as follows: 
‘Albemarle Chambers, Piccadilly, September 23rd, 1861. 
‘My Sweetest,—I cannot retire to bed without again tell- 
ing vou how happy the little word you breathed into my ear 
this afternoon has made me. It was only *‘ Yes’; but it meant 
so much to me More than ever you guess; more than 
you will know. Sleep happily, dearest one !—Your 
st ** HERBERT.”’ 
suddenly, as if 


+ ) 
motionless 


can 
ever 
tric 

She dropped the letter it had burned her, 
and sat for a few moments in silence. Then she 
took up the next, which was dated Sept. 24 of the same year, 
and written at the Parthenon Club, St. James’s-street. 

‘IT have been to Doctors’-commons,’’ it ran, ‘‘ and have 
obtained the special license. I will meet you at the church of 
St. John’s, Hampst ad, to-morrow morning, at eleven o’clock, 
and half an hour after that we will be man and wife, never to 
part again.’’ 

It bore the same signature. She laid it aside quietly, with 
a little more nonchalance than had been visible in her pre vious 
movements 

The next document was a telegram. It had been sent from 
St. Albans on Sept. 25, 1861, and the service instructions 

howed that it had been handed in at half past eleven o'clock 
in the morning. It had been addressed by William Somers to 
Miss Ellen Somers, care of Mrs. Mackenzie, The Towers, High- 
vate-vale, London 

‘* For God's sake, stop!”’ it 
to marry is a well-known forger 
will be with you at half past one 
then !”’ 

She dropped the paper listlessly and slowly, sat still for a 
moment, and then took up the next, a letter dated Liverpool, 
Oct. 15, 1861. It was in the same writing as the first two, 
but the hand that traced it had evidently been shaken by 
excitement. 

$* My 


‘The man you intend 
a returned convict! I 
Do nothing until 


said. 
and 


o'clock! 


nothing 
will 
across the 


wife,’’ it ran, ‘‘since you are my wife, and 
can take that proud title from you excepting my ow 
and deed—I am about to take a little excursion 
briny. I have been thinking over your brother’s kind proposal 
that I should commit which would enable you to 
claim and obtain a divorce; but really, during the short time 
I have known you I found you so charming, so pretty, so 
altogether delightful, that I feel very proud to know you to 
bear the name which her Majesty's Judges have already made 
famous in the annals of our country. Even the thousand 
pounds which you and your brother have paid me will, I *m 
afraid, be unable to convince me that your reasoning is right. 
‘Joking apart, I am avillain. I know it. But when I 
made love to you, and when I married you, I saw in you the 
one possible hope of an honest life, and, if you had let me, I 
might have tried hard to redeem a worthless past by a more 
deserving future. You will say that this is high-faluting non- 
that I am a and always, under any circum- 
would have been a rogue. But I am not only a rogue 
and I am going to have my little joke. You 
will never sce me again! Never, never, never, in this life 
and while you live, my dear wife, you will remain my wife! 
You will never be able to marry anyone else if you live to be 
as old as Methuselah. I intend to have your movements care- 
fully reported to me, and the moment I hear of any marital 
yours I should turn up, like the ghost in the 


some act 


SCISE rogue, 
stances, 


but a merry one, 


intentions of 
story, at the wrong moment, to baffle simple little Hymen. 
Therefore, my dear wife, take my advice. Love nobody but 
me! Other amours might lead you into danger.—Your fond 
husband, ‘“*Herpert WaAtLsH.”’ 
Another letter was in a different handwriting. There are 
those who profess to read a man’s character by the style of 
his penmanship, and, if a firm bold stroke could denote manli- 
ness of character, it was depicted there in every letter. It 


She untied the ribhon which held them together 
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was dated Washington, D.C., May 4, 1862. Ellen kissed the 
missive thrice, and the tears brimmed in her eyes gs she looked 
at it. 

** Poor Will! Poor Will!” she sched. ‘The victim of 
my folly. Gone! Gone! He and Sarah Mackenzie, the two 
witnesses of my misfortune, gone!’? Her hands trembled as 
she unfolded the paper, and laid it on the table before her: 

** My dearest Nellie,’’ 1t said, ‘‘I believe I have tracked 
the scoundrel at last. I am nearly sure that he enlisted in a 
New York infantry regiment which has gone to the front, and 
as there is no other way of getting there to follow him I am 
going to enlist as well. I am determined to rid you of your 
Man of the Mountain. You shall soon hear from me again.— 
Your fond brother, lb a 


She kissed the letter again before laying it aside. 

The next epistle contained an enclosure, and both were 
written in pencil on rough camp paper Ellen took the outer 
shect and held it in her hand for some minutes before looking 
at it. She took it up twice and attempted to read it, and twice 
laid it down again. 

‘* How foolish !’’ she said to herself suddenly. ‘‘ How can 
his writing influence me, when I feel strong enough to meet 
him personally every day? Let us go through the whole 
history.”’ 

‘*Madam,’’ she read on that paper, ‘‘the words on the 
enclosed scrap were dictated to me and to a friend last night 
by a wounded—a dying man. The dictation was interrupted 
by an attack of the 
enemy, but on the 
following morning I 
saw the poor fellow 
lying dead upon the 
spot on which we had 


been compelled to 
leave him. An ex- 
change of prisoners 
takes place to-day, 


and I have the honour 
to send you both 
this note and the en- 
closed by the favour 
of Captain Corcoran, 
of the 22nd Ohio, who 
has promised to post 
them to you on his 
arrival at Williams- 
burg I have the 
_ honour to be, Madam, 
your obedient servant, 
Epwarp Grant Por- 
ter, Lieutenant, 14th 
Louisiana Inf. Vols.’’ 
She held the paper 
between her finger- 
tips stonily, vacantly, 
resting her head on 
her hand, and looking 
through the window \ 
at the moon-bathed 
sward outside. The 
black shadows of the 
surrounding trees 
seemed “to her to 
shrink and to become 
figures to her fancy, 
live actors in scenes 
through which she 
had passed, or through 
which she pictured 
those she loved to 
have passed. Two 
glow-worms became 
a pair of burning 
eyes fixed upon her, 
searching her very 
thoughts; while the 


Halal 
aah 
aay 


surrounding bushes 
fssumed fantastic 
yhapes, and every 


bough was peopled 
by fancied goblins. A 
phantasmagoria of 
things that had been 
and things that might 
have been, confused, 
continually assuming 
different shapes like 
a kaleidoscope in 
motion, passed before 
her dreaming eyes. 
She closed them from 
sheer fatigue, and 
gradually fell asleep. 

Broad daylight 
streamed in through 
the diamond panes 
when Ellen woke, to 
find herself still dressed and sitting in her chair 


The objects 
that first met her eyes were the letters and telegrams on the 
table. 

‘*What an awful dream!”’ she said to herself; then, suddenly 
rising, she took up the papers, folded them, and tied them up 


in a neat parcel as before. ‘‘I wish these were no more than 
adream,’’ she said. ‘‘ Would to God that these were no 


+99 


more than a dream ! 


CHAPTER IV 
Ellen was not the only person in Burney Bridge who sleeplessly 
passed the earlier portion of that night. There was at least 
one other whose mind was so preoccupied that Morpheus 
could exercise no soothing power over him. General Grant 
Porter and Tom Burton had been sitting up after the ladies 
had retired, smoking their cigars on the lawn. The Bohemian 
and the soldier had no sooner met than they liked each other. 
The General, since his arrival in Europe about ten days earlier, 
had moved among a set of people who had flattered him, 
licnised him, treated him very much like a person on exhibi- 
tion, and the veteran, accustomed to the rough life of the camp 
and to the homely, manly, straightforward mdrality of his 
Southern home, breathed freely again when he found himself 
able to escape from the atmosphere of incense and adulation 
to the careless bonhomie, the kindly cynicism, and the genial 
good-fellowship of the old journalist, who seemed to care for 
nothing but the truth and to fear no person whomsoever. 

“Then you mean to make a long stay in England, 
General? ’’ asked Burton, lighting a new cigar while they were 
strolling towards the bank, beyond which the river rippled like 
a streak of green and silver. 

“I intend to make England my home for a while,’’ 
said the General. ‘‘I caught the ague in Virginia, and 
Lave been suffering from it off and on for the last four 





years. The doctors have tried all sorts of medicines, from 
arsenic to quinine, and have failed to relieve me to any con- 
siderable extent. Now they have ordered me to Europe for at 
least three years, as the one possible chance of a cure.”’ 

**T’m afraid your impressions of England and Englishmen 
cannot be very favourable. I know what every new lion has 
to undergo, and your course through the menagerie of society 
has been so well recorded in print that I pity you.”’ 

*I don’t quite see that, ’’ replied Porter. ‘I admit I 
have been surprised at many things, and even slightly pained 
once or twice, but, as a rule, I’ve had reason to appreciate the 
hospitality of your countrymen. I admire them.”’ 

They were standing on the bank at that moment, and 
Porter, with his foot, was pushing little stones into the river , 
their splashing into the water sounded like a sort of guttural 
laughter 

‘*T admire them,”’ repeated Porter, in his barely pt rceptible 
musical Southern drawl Then he pushed a few more stones 
into the river, tipping the ashes from his cigar at the same time. 

The Bohemian looked at him with a dry smile. 

‘*T say, General,’’ he asked, ‘‘ whom do you admire more, 
Englishmen or Englishwomen ? ”’ 

If the light of the moon had been brighter, and if the 
General’s complexion had not been so deeply bronzed, Burton 
might have seen a vivid blush rising to the soldier’s temples. A 
man who had passed the major part of five years without so 
much as seeing a woman for months at a time, and who 
immediately after that had retired for nearly a year to the 


solitude of a half-deserted Louisianan plantation, was still 
likely to possess the quality of which womanhood seems now to 
hold the almost exclusive patent But it was not the mere 
question about womankind in general which disturbed Porter’s 
equanimity. The shaft had pierced a tenderer part, and he 
imagined that Burton had discovered his secret—a secret he 
had done all in his power to make public during the whole of 
the afternoon. His admiration for Ellen Somers had been 
visible to the dullest eye. 

‘** Englishwomen?’’ he said, rather clumsily 
admire Englishwomen.’’ 

‘*Englishwomen!’’ exclaimed Burton, half 
‘*Englishwomen in general or in particular? ”’ 

** The question is hardly fair, Mr. Burton,’’ said Porter. 

‘Ah! no prevarication, General,’’ retorted Burton. ‘‘ We 
all saw you this afternoon. I amanolder victim than yourself. 
She is as pretty as they make them, and, I think, as good.” 

Again, given the necessary conditions of light and position, 
which, happily for the General’s peace of mind, were absent, 
Burton might have seen that Porter’s face had turned crimson 

** As good as they make them?’’’ he ejaculated. ‘‘ Why, 
whom do you mean ’’’ 

“You can’t slip away,’’ continued Burton, laughingly 
**T hold you by the string. Ellen Somers is a charming girl, 
and ’’—he dropped his voice and ceased the tone of banter in 
which he had previously spoken—‘‘ I think she would make an 
excellent wife. I wish I were your age, and had your position, 
I would have a try for her.”’ 

**Would you?’’ asked Porter, 
you think you would ?”’ 

*“Wouldn’t I?’ replicd Burton. ‘If I were not certain 
to be taken for an old fool, I would have a try for her now 
She is, perhaps, the one woman in the world for whom I 
think [ would give up my bachelor liberty. But she has 


‘Of course, I 


laughing , 


with some alacrity. ‘* De 


’ 


He, finished hy flinging hoth 


on the ground 
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refused lots of offers—I don’t ‘know why—good wen among 
them too, and wealthy ones. Ah! General, you mustn’t take 
her away. She’s about the only girl in this sickly namby- 
pamby set who combines a woman’s tact and tenderness with 
a man’s common-sense and courage.”’ 

The old Bohemian ended his phrase with the vigour he 
would have employed at a public speech, shaking his silvery 
mane for emphasis 

‘** You mean what you say, I know,”’ said Porter. ‘I have 
been looking at Miss Somers, to tell you the truth. We 

)idiers are not so hardened by the sight of whole galaxies of 
beauties as you. Londoners are. We are more impressionable. 
jut I think it’s about time we went to bed—at least, that I 
should go to bed. Suppose we walk back.”’ 

They strolled across the plantations and lawns to the 
house, where the servants were waiting to light them to their 
rooms Porter had been assigned a habitat on the ground 
floor, where the French windows opened on to the upper terrace : 
a spacious but very comfortable apartment into which Lady 
Farranfore had crammed in luxurious disorder all her late 
husband’s private knick-knacks and special articles of furni- 
ture, which, by the way, she designated as man-like and ugly. 
The room thereby acquired quite an air of bachelor -like 
disorderly order, and, if my Lady had tried her utmost to 
locate the old soldier in a place most suitable to his tastes, sh« 
could not have found a room in the house which he would 
have preferred to this. 

After he had shaken hands with and said good-night to 
Burton at the door ot 
his chamber,’ Porter 
made vigorous pre- 
parations to retire to 
rest. He began to 
undress himself with 
soldier-like alacrity, 
but he had removed 
no more than his coat 
and waistcoat when 
he sat himself down 
in the leather arm- 
chair which had been 
the late Alderman’s 
private and particular 
haven of repose from 
the storms of matri- 
mony, and dreamily 
stared in front of 
him. 

** «She is a charm- 
ing girl,’ he said,’’ 
he whispered to him- 
self, ‘‘‘and I think 
she would make an 
excellent wife.’ And 
I am sure that man 
would say only what 
he really means, and 
he knows her well. 
If she is as good as 


she is love ly, she 
must be an angel. 
Let me see, What 


did she ask me about ? 
Fair Oaks? Did any- 
thing particular hap- 
pen at Fair Oak 
Not that I remember 
She may have had a 
relative in the tight. 
I'll find out about 
it.”? 

He arose and be- 
gan to walk up and 
down the room, stead- 
fastly looking towards 
the ground the while 

‘** It’s no use,’’ he 
said at last; ‘‘ I can't 
sleep. I may as well 
have a whiff.’’ He opened the window, and, placing 
a chair on the terrace, sat down and lit a ciga 
‘*Ellen Somers— Fair Oaks— Fair Oaks Ken 
I can’t connect the two names at all, and 


Somers 
yet they seem to belong to one another. 
As he sat quietly in the broad moonlight, a 
picture of that night at Fair Oaks five years ago 
dawned upon his mind. He could see himself 
awaking his friend Baragia The scene of the 
attempted succour and its failure, the hasty dicta- 
tion of the note—all flashed upon his memory. 


‘By Jove!” he said, rising to his feet; ‘‘ the 
address was somewhere in London; but Ellen 
Somers: I am sure that was not the name! What 


Some Scotch name, I think ! 
Mac —Mac— Mac something. Most likely had 
nothing to do with her at all: If it had, she 
would not have waited a moment to ask me 
about it, I am sure A thousand incidents of 
lifelong importance to different people must have occurred 
that same night But what was the name?’’’ he said, half 
angry with himself at his own want of recollection. ‘ Mac 
what ?”’ He sat down again, trying hard to rouse his 
memory. The soft light, the thin, barely perceptible haze 
that rose from the river, and swathed the trees as in veils 
of some transparent Eastern fabric, the calm stillness of the 
night, created a fairy scene around him, with one pretty 
figure in pink as its attendant gcddess. Look wherever he 
might, the bright soft eyes shone upon him and seemed to 
look at him tenderly, almost mournfully. 

‘*T am an ass,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘I meet a girl for the 
first time, and I fall in love with her. The thing is absurd. 
I ’ll think no more about it. To bed, Edward, and go to sleep. 
That’s your best cure.”’ 

He went indoors and closed the window, and in less than 
two minutes he was snugly ensconced between the sheets of 
the gigantic four-poster 
doggedly tried to sleep, but his thoughts were his relentles» 
That little figure in pink would dance up and down 
and withdraw playfully, teasing him 
turned and tossed, ar 


was it? Let me see 





masters. 
approac h coaxingly 
plaguing him, laughing at him He 
tossed and turned; he objurgated the softness of the bed, a 
the warmth of the covering, and finished by flinging bot 
the ground and lying on the mattress. But all his efi 
were useless. Even the luxury of the hard bed could not 
slumber towards him. Weariéd with his repeated endes 

he rose again, dressed himself in his trousers and dr 
gown, and, seating himself in Sir Henry’s armchair, he 

his elbows on his knees and rested his chin upon hisg 
Chere was a big old-fashioned clock in the room, tl 

face of which, lighted up by the rays of the mor 

weird, ugly, ghost-like, half-human as} 

‘ven that unearthly distorted countenance began ; 


crvious, 


He closed his eyes stubbornly, and » 
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DAY DREAMS. 


FROM THE PICTURE RY HERBERT SCHMALZ 





&\vond the Mac my mind is a blank. 


remember a name which has utterly escaped my mind. 


THE 
around 


pink 


- tick, 


r face 
clock 
tick - tick, 
and 
dear,”’ 

to his hand, h 


infernal clock 


smilin grew 


pre tty 


of the 
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tick 


‘if it has 
wear ne ; 
When th 
d the room in the morn- 
in The 
however, trained 
and Porter, broad awake in a 
wondering where he was ¢ he 
recalled and ordered 
ven while luxury of the 
lowe must t) 


little 


enter 


ng soundly 


But ¢ 
orou 


lling his ioughts 


ome magnetic attraction, that 


‘She is very SI 
ould I go mad her 
the world ] ive 


nice 


abo it 


acrnil 
ortrait Irom 
omers'’s condition, 
nightly presence at The Thatch, and 
ed and, he confessed to himself, just a 
her at breakfast Lady Farranfore 
with Tom Burton, formed the 
already eated, when Porter 
the side of Miss Halsintrude 
glance ind the table the 
which his face showed when he 
betrayed his secret to those 
to Miss Somers had 


Wh irpr 
wd not to meet 
daughters, tog 

reakfast-party hey 

entered and took hi place 


The searching weep of hi 


rether 
were 
by 
aro and 
on of vexation 
en Was not there 
ty of his attentions 

before 
not here, General,’’ said Halsintrude, with a 
he handed him his tea. ‘*‘ We could not induce 
and she finished her speech with a merry little 
laugh which had just the smallest tinge of in it 

“Who is not here’’’ queried Lady Farranfore 
other end of the table **We are all here, my dear.’’ 

‘The General was looking for Ellen, mother,’’ replied the 
younger Mi Farranfore, and she tinkled her spoon 
her cup, beating a sort of half-martial rataplan upon it 

Miss Halsintrude’s and short speech had a 

peculiar effect upon both Lady Farranfore and the soldier. 
Lady Farranfore opened her blue eyes wide Although her 
original schooling had not been amid the most refined of 
society, she had cultivated a kind of good breeding not 
late in life which, combined with her natural common-sense 
and tact, enabled her to pass muster among some of the best 
people therefore contented herself by saying nothing, 
but, like the parrot of the story, thought a good deal — For, 
if the truth must be told, Lady Farranfore was rather 
vexed that the General's possible matrimonial inclinations 
should have been thus early directed towards her daughters’ 
friend. She was perfectly aware that her daughters were not 
likely to be left her hands. To her mind they possessed 
all necessary qualities of station, beauty, wealth, education, 
temper, and she looked to sce these charming wiles draw 
the male birds in flocks towards the matrimonial trap 
tut although the birds were plentiful, and by no means shy, 
the Misses Farranfore were disinclined as yet to entrap them 
But here was a man who was super extra desirable as a son-in- 
law Millionaires were rare, and heroes were scarcer still, and 
a man who was both the one and the other, and a social lion 
into the bargain, possessed to the motherly instinct of Lady 
Farranfore an attraction the power of which it would be 
difficult to overestimate. It is not to be suggested that Lady 
Farranfore, when she invited the General to pass three days at 
Thames View, harboured any designs upon his dollars for the 
benefit of either of her daughters ; but the thought had entered 
the good lady’s mind that the wealthy soldier, by being thrown 
into contact with Halsintrude and Jane, might perhaps take it 
into his head to admire one of them, she did not care which ; 
but she was faintly disappointed to think that he had taken to 
neither 

Porter was also nettled by Miss Halsintrude’s jocular 
remark. His characteristic courage extended naturally to his 
opinion and his choice, but he was annoyed to think that he 
wore his heart upon his sleeve, and he was a stranger to the 
pleasant pastime of society banter and repartee. He, therefore, 
simply looked at Miss Halsintrude with a half-wry smile, and 
said 

‘* Yes, Miss Farranfore, I was looking for Miss Somers 

Halsintrude was too true and too disinterested a friend to 
Ellen to be otherwise than pleased that the girl had made so 
splendid a conquest, and her sparkling eyes showed a playful 
sincerity which went straight to the soldier’s heart, and proved 
to him that he had a sympathiser at his side. 

‘*No, we will not plague you, General,’’ said Halsintrude, 
‘but life in the country would be dull indeed without a little 
joke now and then. You have forgiven me already, have you 
not?’’ And she looked at him smilingly, barely touched his 
hand with a dainty little finger, the result being that the 
soldier found the blood mantling to his cheeks, and took refuge 
from his confusion in a great gulp at his cup of tea. When 
he entered the room he had indulged in the hope that an 
occasion might present itself to obtain information about 
Ellen, either from herself or from her friends. But now this 
was out of question. To have inquired about anything con- 
cerning Miss Somers would certainly have provoked a smile, 
and he did not care to make himself the target of small wit, 
however good-natured. There was one matter in his mind, 
however, which he felt he would be able to settle without 
attracting attention. For the life of him he could not 
remember the name of the lady to whom the dying man at 
Fair Oaks had addressed his missive. One acquainted with 
the name he might, perhaps, discover, if she was a friend or a 
relation of Ellen’s, or a person in whom she was interested, or 
a perfect stranger. And he could ask the question without 
any prevarication. 

‘*Mr. Burton,’’ 
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he said, ‘‘I have been trying all night to 
You 
can help-me.”’ 
‘* And how ?*’ asked the journalist 
“The name is Scotch,”’ said Porter. ‘‘It begins with Mac 
i Can you fill up the 


ancy ;”’ - 
‘‘ Their name is legion,’’ exclaimed Burton 


K‘ Give me a few,”’ said Porter. And while listening to the 
y he searched the faces round him with his eyes, hoping 
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hat, as one name after another fell from the Bohemian’s ] ps, 
might find mark of recognition. 
**T can’t re them alphabetically,’’ said Burton, 
pell-mell. Macalpine, Macdonald, Macdonnell, 
cewraith, Macbeth, Macintosh, Mactavish, Macleod, 
Macadam, Macblaine, Macgregor—and how many 
want: sg 


ome 


member 


more do you 
‘*Tt is none of these J certain it is 
replied Porter, rather disappointedly. 
‘I am sorry that I am not a walking Scotch directory, but 
I think I can help you to a way of as i your thirst foi 
At the Golden they possess @ 
Directory.’ The rather 
aged will not prevent you from finding in it a he 
names. By going through them you will most 
the one you are looking for.’’ ; 
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follow oy 
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before 
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‘London Post Office 
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for a trip on 
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waited for no 


t over, and finding that nothing was 
lock, when they to start 
the river, he lit a cigar and strolled towards t 
Tom Burton pleaded that time and printers 
man, and Porter we r glad than otherwise to undertake 
the expedition alo himself over and over again 

the question wo ild be to ask 
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rate 


tysburg, 
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him when 


> he decided. ‘I will 


mall crowd about the Golden Grape The inn 
home-brewed ale, and magnetically attracted 
around. Porter was met by the landlord, 
oon found himself seated on one of the benches, with a 
-brewed and the dilapidated Directory in front 


Tol mile 
and 
tankard of home 
of him 

“It ought to be good, Sir,’’ insinuated Barlow, pointing to 

ve only been here eighteen months ; but 

afore me, and they don’t print 

they used to print in the olden 
the parson say so.”’ 

found a page in the “ Court 

Macs were plentiful, and was 


big volume wick 
book ” been here 
book adays as 

Leastways I’ve heerd 

Porter smiled, but he had 
portion of the directory where 
following them with his finger. Suddenly he stopped short. 

** Mackenzie ¢’’ he said to himself. ‘* Yes, that was the 
I think. Now I come to reflect, I am sure of it.’”? He 
looked again at the book. There were at least twenty members 
of the clan Mackenzie were there recorded, but 
none seemed to tally with that left upon his mind. The land- 
lord, smiling and rubicund, was still standing in front of him, 
as if waiting for further orders. Porter hardly knew how to 
begin his task. He did not care to seem to be making inquiries 
about Miss Somers, yet inquiries he had to make. Least of all 
did he care to make such inquiries as would be likely to reach 
Miss Somer He knew that she lived at The Thatch, 
and, although he thought the subterfuge a little mean, he was 
glad to avail himself of its protection. The quaint old build- 
ing, standing on a slight eminence with its park-like surround- 
ings, was partly visible from where he sat. 

‘Fine old place that, out there,’’ he said to the landlord. 

‘*Yes, that’s The Thatch, Sir,’’ replied Barlow. ‘ Mrs 
Somers lives there, and Miss Nellie.’’ 

‘“*Ah!”’ said Porter, acting his little part with anything 
but a good heart, and with some trepidation. ‘‘ Miss Nellie? 
That is Miss Somers, I suppost - 

** Yes, Miss Somers. That’s Miss Nellie. And as nice a 
girl she be,’’ added the innkeeper, with a grin that spread all 
over his huge face, ‘‘as you could find in this ’ere world to 
cure sore eyes.”’ 

‘* And Mrs Somers is a relative ?’’ asked Porter. ‘‘ Not her 
mother, I presume’’’ He felt himself blushing again, for he 
knew all about Mrs Somers’s relationship to Ellen already. 

‘* Mrs. Somers ’s her aunt, Sir, and a dear old lady she be, 
and a customer o’ mine, Sir, into the bargain ’’ The fact of 
Mrs Somers being his customer evidently had great weight 
with Mr. Barlow. 

‘7; suppose, ”’ 
Somers’s only relative ? 

‘*T don’t purtend to know much 
only been here eighteen months But 
the parlour as can tell you all about them Here, grand- 
father!’’ he called. ‘‘Grandfather.’’ He ran up a littl: 
flight of steps into the house, and emerged again with Grand- 
father Bell at his heels. 

Grandfather Bell was the walking genealogical and topo- 
graphical encyclopedia of the neighbourhood For the last 
fifty years he had been.accustomed to be appealed to and to 
answer inquiries concerning the inhabitants of Burney Bridge 
and the surrounding country It was always as good as a 
glass of ale to him, and the old man’s doctrine that ‘‘a glass 
of ale don’t do no man no harm no time’ has been 
already cited 

“This is Grandfather Bell,”’ said Mr Barlow ‘*He’s 
lived in these parts for nigh on a hundred year, and he knows 
everybody, and everybody knows him He’s been a soldier 
in his time at Waterloc and the Peninsula This gentleman, 
grandfather,’’ he continued, turning to Bell, ‘* has been asking 
questions about Miss Nellie, and may be as you can answer 
him better ’n I can.’’ 

The old man was leaning on his stick, and fastened a 
searching glance on Porter, which the latter did not at all 
seem to relish. The grandfather examined the stranger from 
head to foot, and after a moment’s pause, the result of the 
investigation having presumably been satisfactory, he said, 
quietly 

** Maybe that may be true, Frend Barlow. And if I may 
make so bold for to express an opinion,’’ he continued, address- 
ing Porter, ‘‘!’m sure that you’ve seen a smoking musket in 
your time, Sir, and I’m not fur out in that, Sir, [’ll be 
bound? ”’ 

‘* Perhaps you are right,”’ replied Porter, with a smile 

The old man sat down on the opposite bench. 

**And what might you wish to know about 
Sir?’ he asked. 

Porter was tired of subterfuges and flirting with the truth. 
Perhaps the fact that he had an old soldier before him roused 
his soldierly instinct, and he decided to cut the Gordian knot 
by asking his question plump and plain. 

‘*T should like to know,” he said, ‘‘if 
a female relative somewhere in London of 
Mackenzie ? ”’ 

The old man’s grey eyes fixed him for a moment, and for a 
moment only. 

** Mackenzie ’’’ he said, stroking his chin 
** Mackenzie? No, not that I know of.”’ 

In spite of the momentary hesitation, Grandfather 
answer had been straightforward enough. It settled 
question in Porter's mind. 

‘She has nothing whatever to do 
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himself. ‘‘And why should she?’’? He 
had consumed, and for another tankard for the 
walked briskly back to Thames View. 

It was Grandfather Bell’s turn to be puzzled. 

** Why should that gentleman ask about Mrs. Mackenzie ?"’ 
he said to himself. ‘It’s a good thing that you’ve still got a 
head on your shoulders, Simon Bell, or you might have blurted 
it all out. I wonder whether it wouldn’t be just as well to let 
Miss Nellie know.”’ 


paid for the ale he 
old man, and 


CHAPTER V. 

Love at first sight is a quantum in natural history as well as in 
ethics. There is a philosophy of naturesgrand and rugged in 
that sixth sense which makes the male of a species love the 
female. Civilised man in this instance at one and the same 
time most nearly resembles the brute creation, and the highest 
ideals of poetic visionaries. And the more manly the civilised 
man, the more uncorrupted by contact with the convention- 
alities of society, the more easily will the first apparition of a 
being combining to his eyes all the best qualities of the oppo- 
site sex, upset the reasonings by which he may seek to protect 
himself. 

General Grant Porter was in love. He quite honestly 
thought himself a fool, but he could no more have strugeled 
love’s dominion than he could have climbed to the 
The fact was that he had met a young woman as 
natural and as lovable he himself was as a man, and, as if 
by instinct, he was drawn towards her as his proper mate 
for life. Natural history was at least as much responsible for 
that as philosophy or poctic inclination. VPorter dreaded lest 
Miss should know the true state of his feelings, and 
yet he would have given the world had she known it without 
his having to confess it. But he had met her only yesterday. 
How could he even suggest to her the state of his mind with- 
out fear of being considered preposterous and of giving 
offence? He had already been not too politely laughed at. 
And yet he thought he had the right to love her. She was 
unmarried. He had heard of no aspirant to her hand. He 
was wealthy, occupied a good position, and bore an honoured 
name. And then he loved her and felt sure he could make 
her happy. He was not a vain man, but he had vanity enough 
for that. 

He felt severely the want of a friend in whom he could 
confide. Colonel Baragia, his fellow at and in the 
camp, was expected to arrive in London in a few days, but 
days looked like eternities to his eager mind. The habit of 
impetuousness acquired through years of command in the field 
was strong in him. He was accustomed to decide quickly, and 
to act upon his decision more quickly still. It would have 
seemed not out of reason to him to have been able to declare 
his love that noon and to marry Ellen before nightfall. 

But he was bound to go the slow way of modern civilisation, 
and he had even to acknowledge its wisdom and its necessity 
For the time being, he had to look at love very much as a 
connoisseur would regard a dainty cinquecento Venetian 
goblet. Ellen might be admired and idolised to his heart’s 
content, but the greatest had to be taken. A touch a 
trifle too rough, and the frail fabric of his hopes would be 
crushed beyond repair. 

The arrangements for the day included a small party and 
a picnic on the river. The little launch was already moored 
at the bank by Thames View when Porter returned. Lady 
Farranfore had invited a few of her more intimate friends to 
meet the General on that day. It was to be quite a family 
party, she said, the family consisting of about a dozen ladies 
and as many gentlemen. 

Porter hoped for a moment that Ellen might not be there, 
and, at the same time, was in a dreadful state of mind lest he 
should not see her. Both his hopes and his fears were, how- 
ever, dispelled when she appeared on the terrace in company 
with Jane and Halsintrude. She was more radiant than ever 
He had no doubt whatever about that. She was dressed with 
a simplicity which was a grace in itself. A plain gown of 
soft white material, a pink sash—she evidently liked 
pink, and it suited her so well—and that saucy, bewitching 
straw hat, what prettier combination could poet or painter 
dream of¢ And he was to be near her the greatest part of the 
day. His finger-tips tingled with excitement. He had half 
a mind to go up to her before all these people and to say to 
her, ‘*‘ Miss Somers, will you be my wife?’’ But he had some 
saving grace of humorous imagination left. He could feel 
madly, and think absurdly, but he dared not act ridiculously, 
and therefore he must needs wait and bide his time. 

The Thames Queen was a pleasant and convenient little 
craft, and the owner had taken great pains to make it specially 
comfortable for Lady Farranfore and her guests. The launch 
was spacious enough to accommodate the party without 
crowding ; but Porter somehow or other signally failed in his 
endeavours by open change of position, by strategy or wile, to 
find a seat near Miss Somers. It was true that he had shaken 
hands with her, and the touch of the soft little fingers had sent 
a spark coursing through his veins. But to touch her hand 
once in the day was a poorish consolation for his wasted night 
and his daylight fever. 

Ellen, for her part, was far too shrewd in her womanly 
instinct not to have noticed the marked attention Porter had 
paid to her the day before. She was modest enough in her 
appreciation of her own charms to put that to the account of 
the uncouth soldierly gallantry of the stalwart Confederate. 
It was a matter of course, also, that her friends Jane and 
Halsintrude in their private interview with her should not 
be reticent in good-natured jokes on the subject. Young 
ladies, even the best-hearted among them, look upon love 
affairs in embryo (saving their own) as huge jokes. The real 
matured article is serious enough, but the initial of 
Cupid’s progress are full of the most delightfully laughable 
nonsense. 

Ellen did not see fit to fancy that General Porter had any 
serious thoughts of love or matrimony ; but at the same time 
she deemed it best, if possible, to prevent a téte-i-téte. She had 
to confess to herself that he was as noble-looking a specimen 
of adult manhood as she had seen, and, had she felt herself at 
liberty to love any man, such a man she would have dearly liked 
to love. While the launch was rippling its way between eyots 
and along glassy reaches she stole, twice or thrice, a glance 
towards the General, and on each occasion met his eye. H+ 
had evidently been looking at her all the while. 

When the spot where the party were to picnic for luncheon 
was reached, Porter, by an heroic strategy worthy of his best 
days, managed to be at Ellen’s side as she was about to step 
ashore, and assisted her in doing so. There was no help for it 
now : she had to be near him, and, after all, she was not dis- 
pleased. She had hoped to obtain from the General a detailed 
description of those, to her, so memorable events at Fair Oaks, 
of which brief an account had reached her. She had 
hungered for years to listen toa graphic account of the scene 
in which her earthly hopes were left for dead. For years 
she had acted the part of the bright by-care-unburdened 
girl. She had stifled her heart’s anguish and had turned a 
laughing face to the world which looked so dark and hopeless 
to her. Now that one of the actors of that fateful night was 
so near to her, it looked easy to receive from his lips, without 
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showing emotion, a detailed description of the event. But 
strong woman proposes, and weak man disposes. Porter had 
chosen to pay her such marked attentions as left no doubt 
thatthey would be repeated. She was woman enough to feel 
that for such a man to love her wasa glory. To have been 
allowed to love him in return would have been bliss to her. She 
was woman enough, in the loneliness of her heart, to yearn for 
both, and yet both had to be crushed ruthlessly, remorselessly. 
She had never hitherto known the moment when she could not 
have trusted herself, but with that man by her side she felt her 
courage of resolution, her belief in herself, fading. She was 
but a woman, after all. Would there never be a time when 
it would not be criminal in her to feel like the rest of her sex ? 

The spot for the picnic had been admirably chosen. It 
was an eyot cushioned with luxurious grass, fringed by a 
border of willows, reeds, and rushes, which shut off the view 
from the river, and shaded by the foliage of half a score huge 
Ims and beeches, while quite a little forest of smaller trees 
extended over half of it. The noonday sun peeped but shyly 
through the foliage, and the verdure all round shone with 
refreshing On the river itself some half-dozen 
swans, two females and their young, craned their necks and 
plashed about in expectation of some choice morsels from the 
table. The bright light colours of the ladies’ dresses, the 
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went even so far as to suggest that the laughing god had 


played mischievous pranks with the heart now two years 
widowed, and had set the idol of the silvery-maned journalist 
upon the shrine where the image of the late Alderman had 
been enthroned supreme. But, be that as it may, the fact was 
certain that such seed of love as my lady was disposed to sow 
fell upon most barren and stony soil in the desert waste of 
Burton’s bachelor heart. He was unaware of the pretty 
scandal: and, hal he been aware of it, he would have laughed 
at it with the rest 

Porter took an infinity of pains to prevent the possibility 
of being separated from Ellen The skipping, romping, 
laughing, merry little crowd invaded the more solitary 
parts of the eyot, and soon was spread all over it in parties 
of twos and threes and fours. Ellen clung to the society 
of Halsintrule as to a sheet- anchor; but the little foot- 
paths were barely passable for one person at a time, and they 
branched out into a perfect network in all directions. Often 
boughs of trees had to be held aside to permit a passage ; still 


oftener, young willows and other small growth had to be held 
apart. The result of all this was that, while a perfect chorus 
of merry voices rang all over the eyot, generally but two 


persons at a time were within view of one another, and when 
Porter and Ellen reached the farther bank, and sat down on 
the soft grassy slope, there was not a soul within sight, 
although the neighbourhood was resonant with the music of 
innocent enjoyment. 


Ellen felt that what she desired to avoid had actually 
happened. Porter's conduct all that morning had more than 


bent over Ellen and took her hand, 
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pleasant hum of gay voices, the merry laughter ringing now 
and then clear above all other sounds, the chink of the glasses, 
the clatter of knives and forks, the popping of champagne, 
the sunshine, the shadow, the warm and wandering wind 
each and every of these sights and sounds helped the harmless 
jollity of the hour. 

Ellen had forgotten all the thoughts which had weighed so 
heavily upon her during the trip on the river, and upon land- 
ing no observer could have dreamed that she had already 
tasted so deeply of the bitterness of life. 

Porter was happy, and took no pains to disguise it. He 
vas by hex vide, that was heaven enough for the time! He 
would have given the world, or as much of it as hz possessed, 
for her to have asked him some favour. He heaped all the 
Yainties he could gather in great piles before her, and, in his 
campaigner-like indifference to table-delicacy, he formed quite 
a pagoda of plates and dishes, in which lobster salad, whipped 
cream, chicken mayonnaise, and sponge-cake were in uncon- 
scious vicinity. If Ellen had possessed the joint appetite of 
three troopers after a hard day’s ride, she would have been 
able to appease it. The means of quenching her thirst which 
he placed before her were characterised by a similar pro- 
fusion. A double magnum of champagne was flanked by two 
or three bottles of other wine, and quite an assortment of 
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which she 


endeavoured to 






confirmed the impression conveyed by him on the previous 
day. But now that curious phenomenon which makes the 
cynic laugh and the stoic smile repeated itself for her protec- 
tion. If Love is often blind, it is still more often dumb. There 
is no worse conversationalist in this world than the average 
man who has suddenly fallen in love, and who finds himself 
alone with the woman of his choice. 

Porter would have cursed Fate had it separated him from 
Ellen, but now that he had her by his side, now that he could 
revel in the undisturbed enjoyment of her society, he was 
wrath at his own stupidity, and would have wished himself 
miles away. Not a word could he find to say for himself 
Even the banalities of ordinary compliment were denied to 
him. Ellen, after sitting in silence a moment or two, began 
to feel the discomfort of the position, and her woman’s wit 
helped her out of it in an instant. She hadin her purse the 
cuttings of the reports of the battles of Fair Oaks, which after 
unheard-of trouble and unwearying cesearch she had been able 
to obtain. Anything relating to that fight had an easily 
explicable interest for her, and she now resorted to that 
sorrowfully interesting topic, to end the embarrassment in 
which she found that her companion was placed 

‘** You promised me yésterday, General,’’ she said, ‘* to giv 
me some details of the battle of Fair Oaks.”’ 

**Fair Oaks! Oh! yes, Fair Oaks. I remember,’’ he said. 
As if he had not been thinking about it through half the night 
and the morning! ‘‘ Do you refer to any particular incident,”’ 
he asked, ‘‘ or to the fight itself ?’’ 

“Oh! T know all about the attack 
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the old soldier being unconscious of the fact 
nothing but milk during the whole of that 


mineral waters ; 
that Ellen drank 
meal. 

Luncheon being over, somebody suggested —somebody 
always does that sort of thing--that the island was a delight- 
ful spot, and that it ought to be explored. The suggestion 
was no sooner made than it was put to a merry mockery of 
vote, adopted with enthusiasm, and acted upon. Lady Farran- 
fore felt very much like the often-quoted duck who sees her 
adopted brood take to the water. Here were quite a parts 
of unmarried and marriageable young ladies, and they all 
proposed to stray off into the wilderness of that eyot fast- 
ness in the dangerous company of as many mostly unmarried 


gentlemen. Her ladyship’s guests, and her daughters with 
them, went off like a swarm of bees, leaving her in the 


company of Tom Burton—an arrangement not altogether 
unsatisfactory to the old lady, but not quite so pleasing 
to Burton. The latter had proposed to himself to enjoy 


an after-luncheon siesta, but was now condemned to 
entertain a lady whose appetite for general information 
and small talk was simply ,insatiable. There were 


certain uncharitably disposed persons, who hinted (in the most 
carefully disguised terms, to be sure) that the matronly bosom 
was not altogether impenetrable. These same malicious people 
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General Hill and General Longstreet, and the stubborn fight of 


Duryea’s Zouaves, and all that part. You see these gave me 
some information on that subject.’’ She produced trom her 
purse a dozen well-thumbed slips of newspaper. ‘* Here is the 


report of the New York Times,’ she said, ‘‘ and this is from the 
Tribune, and this is from the London Dai/y Telegraph.’ 


He took the cuttings from her mechanically, and as 
mechanically glanced over them. His mind was not on the 


His eyes followed none of those vivid descriptions 
He was trying hard to find some word, 


lines at all. 
of the battle. 


rome 


excuse—anything which would enable him to convey to Ellex 
a hint, however feeble, of his passion. The moments we 
precious. In his immediate vicinity he could hear shouts 
spontaneous laughter He might not have such an op] 
tunity again for days, for weeks, for months It was no 


never. He returned to her the strips of paper, and, lo« 
at Ellen with eyes in which his very soul seemed to 
said : 

‘Miss Somers!’ 

She felt what was coming, and was deterinined 
should not be. 

jut you have hardly looked at these,’’ she 

tuke a special interest in the battle of Fair Oaks, @ 
told you.”” She beamed out in her brightest sm 
were there, you know,”’ she added, ** and 
must imagine that I am the Muse of Histor, 
listen.”’ 

Her little gloved hand was placed on the grass 
ns she was half Icaning on her elbow He lai 


said ; 
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CASUAL RELIEF. 


DRAWN BY C. T. GARLAND. 
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t to under- 
ih & moment 
eteit her esolution to be failing, 
to her aid Why should this man 
wer her Her heart made answer 
iobler than the rest.”’ 
ls as deep as he, b welcomed the 


nothing pecial ing about Fair 
suddenly determining fall back upon 
had formed th I of his inquiry 

I ad a part in.’ 


ll not.’’ 
von him, and he 


moved He 


; 


ircely fail to gue that there wa ome tie between 


| the man who had sent that final message What the 
have been he would not ask. ‘To inflict pain upon 
was to cause himself to suffer. 

** This talk hurts you,’’ he said. ‘ Let us speak of some- 
eles ate 

‘*No,”’ she answered, with an enforced calmness Tell 
me this incident of Fair Oaks.”’ 

He thought it best to yi ld, but, fearful of exciting her 

v, he spoke drily. 

‘* Your desire shall be law to me, Miss Somers, although I 
would rather not have proceeded further with the subject. A 
fricnd of mine, then Lieutenant, now Colonel, Baragia, and 
myself endeavoured to succour the poor fellow, but he was so 
badly wounded that he would not let us touch him or help 
him. The only assistance he consented to accept from us”’ 
he looked at her with a steadfast inquiry—‘‘ was to dictate to 
us a short note, which he desired us to forward to a Mrs 
Mackenzie in London. A Mrs. Mackenzie!’’ he repeated. 

I'he arrow had flown wide of the mark. She gave no sign, 
and meant to give no sign. He quickly noticed and 
acknowledged to himself his failure. 

And what became of the poor fellow *’’ she asked. 

** That was very near the end,’’ replied Porter, with a cold 
gravity of voice and face. ‘‘ We had to leave him there—in 
the morning, it was all over.’’ She was quite tranquil, sitting 
with downcast eyes. ‘* You do not happen to know a Mrs. 
Mackenzie?’’ he asked tentatively. 

‘‘Oh, there are dozens,’’ she replied, looking up at him 
with a pale smile. It cost a dreadful effort, but it served her 
turn. In face of it Porter could not continue to think that she 
was in any special way interested in the man he spoke of. He 
went back to his own purposes. 

‘* Miss Somers, | may have no further opportunity. I 
have something of the most urgent importance to myself to 
say, and if you will permit me és 

She interrupted him with a definite sharpness of tone and 
manner. 

‘* Now, now, General, we really must not wander from our 
subject.’’ 

He felt that his case was becoming desperate. He could 
hear Halsintrude’s voice calling in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, and some gentlemen of the party replying. He bent 
over Ellen, and, taking her hand, which she endeavoured to 
withdraw, he whispered : 

‘*T have no doubt you will think me impertinent, uncivil- 
ised—a savage. You will think it monstrous in a perfect 
stranger to dare to speak the words I am about to say to you 
now 

She had disengaged her hand, and had risen, and stood 
there with heaving bosom and drooping eyes 

‘“*T beg of you—I pray of you,’’ she breathed, ‘‘say no more !”’ 

jut he was not to be baulked now. 

‘* My bad manners have frightened you, no doubt,’’ he said ; 
‘but Iam sincere. I have known you only one day, but had 
I been your companion for half a century I could not love you 
more. Forgive the brusquerie of a soldier, who does not know 
how to express his feelings.”’ 

He had expressed them only too well-—too well for his 
own peace of mind, and for hers. She turned towards him 
with open lips, and eyes clamouring for pity. 

‘Never speak of this again, 1 pray! If you do not wish 
to drive me away from where I am happy, forget it, and 
me.”’ 

‘*And why?’ he asked, half in amazement and half in 
terror. 

‘* Pity me!”’ she replied. ‘‘ You say you love me. Pity me, 
then, but do not ask.’’ 

A laughing voice sounded behind them. 

‘*T have caught you at last,’’ cried Miss Halsintrude from 
the other side of the bush, ‘‘ you two would-be hermits. But 
“ou know that isolation is forbidden here. Time’s up, and we 
pust be off.”’ 

%, The soldier stood there half-abashed, as if surprised in the 
ist of some meanness. But Ellen’s face kindled into its 
*htest expression, as she replied with a laugh as gay as that 

r friend— 

four time-table shall be respected, my dear. The 
agers are read, ."’ Se 
CHAPTER VI. 
her Bell ruminated, Porter’s inquiries mystified him. 
Wet man’s an honest man,’’ he said to himself, ‘* and 
look as if he would like to do anybody any harm. 
to Miss Nellie, I should say. But what does he 
me and ask questions about her for? What’s her 
ith he 2 What does he come fishing about here for?’’ 
dlord was standing by, rather amused to see the old 


thoughtful. 
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‘ore gennelman want to know about Mises 


no Offence, grandfat! 
b 1’ ve took hohe You 
s Nellis she ’s quite one o’ the family, like 
aring her spoke about I thought I’d just ask.’ 
en you take my advice, Friend Barlow,’’ interrupted 
Bell: ‘ dou’t you put your finger in the pie, and it won't be 
burnt! Here! let’s have another glass of ale; this ’un have 
made me thirsty !”’ 

While the glass of home-brewed was being brought, 
tranger, dress¢ and accoutred as an angler, came with 
lurching step down th ume, and, arriving in front of the 
Golden Grape tood ing at the house for a moment a 
he leaned upon his rod-cas As if his inspection of the place 
atisfied him, he set down his fishing-basket and satchel, and 

Lhimeelf on a bench opposite Bell He had a look of 

rf prematurely age d, though, even with that allowance, 
vou t have passed for more than thirty-five He had 
harp, weather-beaten features, and a shifty look, which now 
and then a umed an a pe ct of braggadoc in He looked a if 
he might once have been a gentleman. There was a certain 
tir of breeding in his manner which contrasted curiously with 
neral appearance of unrest that seemed to be +pread all 
him, and the coarsene of his look seemed as ir it were 
otten of late habit His upper lip was covered with a long 
moustache, which gave, as it so often docs, a surface air 
t undeserved distinction. His dress presented no distinct 
indication of his position—a millionaire, or a clerk, out on a 
lking tour, might equally well have worn it. It was new, 

and decently well made 

Grandfather Bell, with his usual habit of summing up 
people on first appearance, took stock of the new-comer as he 
at down. The old man’s judgment was not so favourable as 
it had been in the case of Porter. He had an idea that he had 
seen the man’s face before, and tried to remember where 
and under what circumstances His memory, however, was 
uncertain, and he failed in his mental effort. But the impres- 
ion remaimed in his mind nevertheless, 

“If that man’s never been in jail,’’ he said to himself, 
“all I can say is that he looks as if he ought to ha’ been.”’ 
The stranger appeared to be in a mood for conversation. 

** Nice country, this,’’ he ejaculated, with a curious smil 
and a nod. 

Bell pursed his lips and shrugged his shoulders. 

** Yes; niceish sort of country,’’ he replied, and looked up 
into the air, stroking his chin, as if he had to calculate the 
Sper dof the clouds 

** (Good ale about here, I suppose ” asked the stranger. 

* Yes ; rather goodish,’’ replied Bell, still with averted face, 
and continuing the movement of his fingers around his chin. 

** Have a pint ’’’ asked the fisherman, with a little snap of 
a chuckle in his voice 

Grandfather Bell began to find the stranger more interest - 
ing; he certainly was not mean. Half a tankard would not 
have been bad; but a pint! He had evidently misjudged the 
man. He must be a gentleman, although the grandfather had 
to confess that it was hard to believe so. 

‘* Well, thank you, Sir,’’ he said. ‘‘Since you ask me, I 
will, Sir. I don’t see why not, Sir.”’ 

The ale was ordered, brought, and acknowledged by both 
the drinkers to be very good 

** Been living long in these parts?’ asked the traveiloz, 
smacking his lips. 

** Nigh on a hundred years, Sir,’’ was the reply. 

The stranger thought that the grandfather was having a 
lark with him. 

‘** Must have come here very young,”’’ he suggested. 

**Came here when I was born, Sir No younger than that.’’ 

Bell had been accustomed to the general astonishment of 
folks who were told of his age, and he always took the implied 
doubt of his veracity good-humouredly. 

** Well,”’ continued the stranger, ‘‘ if you ’ve been living in 
these parts for a hundred years, you know most of the people 
about here, I should say ¥”’’ 

‘**T’ve seen lots of them born,’’ replied the old man, ‘‘ and 
grow up, and marry, and have children, and their children have 
children ; and I’ve seen them die and be buried, and their 
children die, and their grandchildren die—and me still here, 
to tell of it all!”’ 

There was a spice of sadness in the old man’s tone, as if he 
half regretted having lived so long. 

** Well, if you know the people,”’ said the stranger, ‘‘ perhaps 
you can tell me about a young lady who is living not far from 
here, as I fancy ?”’ 

‘* And what may be her name ’”’ asked Bell. 

** Miss Somers,’’ the man replied. 

Grandfather Bell stared hard at him. Had all the world 
opened an inquiry-office, and was Miss Nellie to be the object 
ot its researches ? 

He was the one person in the district who knew Ellen's 
real history—he had happened to be in London on the morn- 
ing of that fatal marriage. He had c ‘led at the house where 
Ellen lived, under the feeble protection of her dead mother’s 
dearest friend, Mrs. Mackenzie, at thc very moment when 
Ellen’s brother arrived too late to stop the match. He had 
rocked both Ellen and her brother on his knee many and many 
a time when they were children. They were sure of his love, 
of his secrecy, of his discretion. His common-sense, the vast 
experience of his great age, warranted that his inferior position 
should be overlooked when no other counsellor was near. He 
saw, for a moment onl¥, the man who had stolen Ellen’s life’s 
happiness; but his advice at that stern moment led to the 
arrangement which left Ellen a virgin bride. 

The whole matter had been kept an absolute secret all these 
years, even from Mrs. Somers. It had seemed to be dead and 
buried, as it was intended that it should be. Then suddenly 
one man, whom Bell did not know, had made inquiries.which 
led the old man to believe that he had some knowledge of the 
event. And here, now, there was a second man inquiring about 
Miss Somers—and where on earth had he seen that man’s face? 
He hated himself for not being able to remember. He meant 
to be doubly on his guard. They would find him a hard nut 
to crack. 

He placed his elbows on the table, and rested his chin on 
his two thumbs. Then he smacked his lips, and looked the 
stranger in the face. 

** Yes,’”’ he said, with a drawl unusual to him; ‘“ Miss 
Somers! What about her?”’ 

** She is living here ?’’ asked the other. 

*“Yes, yes! She’s living here.’”’ No harm could coms 
from his acknowledgment of that fact. 
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* Whe re 
He was an 
ged banter 
And who may , Sir?’ 
i , a little aback, and began a stammer- 


** asked the stranger. 
were 1 by a question in the grandfather's choicest 


he stranger’s confusion. There 
: rut He had expected 
mile, or a laugh; but the man opposite 

»toal cearance, not at his ease 

es you !’’ continued the old man, a little spitefully. 
**When folks come to us asking questions about people we 
knows, we wants to know, first of all, who they be themselves. 
What may be vour name, Sir?” ; 

The traveller had recovered from Grandfather Bell’s unex- 
pected assault. He gave a little laugh. 

* My name?’ he said. ‘*Oh! that can’t matter! Call me 
Brown-Jones !*’ 

** Well, Mr. Brown-Jones,”’ said the grandfather, looking 
the other straight in the eye, and making him wince, ‘ what 
do people call you when they know you And when they want 
to find you, where do they call?”’ ~ 

The stranger bridled up a little, and sat straight. 

**My good man,’’ he said, ‘‘I did not come here to be 
eatechised !"’ 

ot hould say hot !”? replied Bell 

The other seemed not to notice the satire conveyed. 

**T asked you a civil question, my good man,”’ he said. 

The grandfather thought he had had enough of this. 

** Look here, Sir,’’? he interrupted; ‘*you’ve stood me a 
pint?’’ He put his hand in his pocket and pulled out two 
coppers. ‘* Here’s your tuppence ! Now you and me is quits! 
And don’t you ‘good man’ me no more! And if you wants 
to know anything about honest people about here, take my 
advice. I’ve seen that face of yours somewhere, though where 
to put it I don’t know. But you borrow, beg, or steal a new 
one, and then people might perhaps answer your questions 
without their knowing who you are!”’ 

The stranger muttered something about ‘insolent old 
fellow,’ took up his satchel and basket, and went down the 
road, scowling back at grandfather. ‘The veteran sat on his 
bench, looking after him, perfectly happy. 

* He didn’t pump much out of Grandtather Bell,’’ he said 
to himself. ‘* Did he, Simon’ And he hasn’t took the tup- 
pence '’? He looked at the coins for a moment. ‘* It wouldn't 
be right,’ he said, ‘ to take ’em back again after offering "em 
tohim. No; that would be mean. And you’re never mean, 
Simon, are you? You never was, Simon; and it’s too late to 
commence now, Simon. No; I mustn't take’em back again !° 
He pause d for a mome nt, consid ring, and che ( ick d to sacrifice 
himself on the altar of manly pride. ‘‘ Here, Barlow!’ he 
called. ‘* That ’ere gentleman has left tuppence. I'll take a 
tankard of beer for that, if you please.”’ 

The grandfather’s conscience was satisfied. He made up 
his mind then and there to find Miss Nellie, and to inform her 
of the inquiries that were being made about her. If there were 
no danger, he could do no harm; and if there were, she should 
be warned. So he quaffed the foaming tankard, and made a 
movement to rise to start on his errand. But alas for poor 
grandfather ! His will was strong, but the ale had been stronger 
still. He had gone far beyond his usual quantum that morn- 
ing, and, try as he might, he could not rise. His head was 
perfectly clear, but his legs were weak. He made several 
desperate efforts, but to all intents and purposes he was 
glued to the bench. 

Now, intoxication was far from being one of Grandfather 
Bell’s habits. An extra glass of beer now and then he did not 
mind; but he always used to say that he despised a man who 
did not know when he had enough, and, what is more, he 
really meant it. Now he had himself committed the offenc 
which he so heartily condemned. He could plead the excite- 
ment of the moment, of course, and the good cause in which 
he had been working; but he felt that these were paltry 
excuses, unworthy of him. And here was Miss Nellie, per- 
haps, in danger, and it was his duty to come to her aid—and 
in what state was he to fulfil that duty ¢ 

‘I’m ashamed of you, Simon,’ he said; ‘‘ and you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself ! You’re intoxicated, Simon 
positively intoxicated! At your age, you ought to know 
better than to be a warning to others! Come, rouse yourself ! 
Get up! get up!” 

But to get up was altogether beyond him, the poor old 
centenarian. The bench was placed against the signpost ot 
the inn, and, propping himself against that, he crossed his 
arms, assumed his sternest mien, and prepared himself to face 
all comers. 

But gradually his head began a nodding motion, like that 
of a porcelain mandarin. Grandfather's eyelids began to 
droop, and then closed. His head sank bit by bit upon his 
breast, and then, his whole body giving a small lurch forward, 
his crossed arms came to be stretched on the table, and his 
head fell upon them. 

And Grandfather Bell slept peacefully in the noonday 
summer sunshine. 

The shadows were lengthening already, the bright summer 
light had grown feebler, and there was a cool breeze stirring 
when Grandfather Bell awoke. He rubbed his eyes, with the 
air of a man who had slept soundly but not too well, and, 
stretching his arms one after the other above his head, indulged 
in along yawn. Then he looked round him, half confusedly, 
half unconsciously, and fumbling in his waistcoat pocket for 
the little wooden pill-box in which he carried his snuff—a 
luxury but rarely and sparely indulged in by him—he found 
it, with some difficulty, and gave himself up to the enjoyment 
of a vigorous sneeze. The pungent odour roused him to an 
appreciation of fact and time, but as to the manner of his 
falling asleep his mind was a blank. A tradesman of the 
neighbourhood, and a couple of villagers, who were sitting on 
a bench close by, were grinning at him good-humouredly, and 
greeted him with a hearty ‘“‘ Good-day to you, grandfather ! 
Good-day to you!’’ as he saw them. There was a sort of 
vagueness about all this in the old man’s mind which puzzled 
and irritated him, but he was not long in pulling his wits 
together and remembering. He compared calculations of time, 
and found that he must have been asleep at least three hours. 
His thoughts retraced themselves to the stranger and his 
inquiries, and, in thinking the matter over, he confessed to 
himself that he had not been as clever as he might have been. 
It would have been far better, he conceived now, if, instead of 
repelling the man’s advances, he had tried to fathom his intents 
and purposes. But now there was nothing to be done, except 
to warn Ellen. He knew that, at that time of the day, he 
would most likely find her at Thames View, and thither he 
directed his steps. He had perfect freedom of entrance at 
Lady Farranfore’s house, and was treated there generally 
rather more like a spoiled child than like a man who had 
borne the burden of war and life so long. He was not a very 
fast walker, of course, and to-day his fatigues weighed heavily 
upon him. His sticks seemed to be weightier and clumsier 
than usual, and every now and again his old legs half failed 
him. He was not in the very best of tempers when he arrived 
at Thames View, and when the lodge-keeper met him witha 














‘*Good-day to you, Grandfather Bell! Lady Farranfore’s on 
the river !’’ he turned to her rather curtly with a 

‘**Thank you for nothing, Mrs. Foley! I didn’t come to 
see Lady Farranfore !”’ 

Having thus opened a safety-valve for his ill-humour, he 
found himself relieved, and walked in. The gardener, who 
was watering the lawn, met him with the same remark; but 
the grandfather by this time was in a better temper, and asked 
if Miss Nellie was in the house. 

The man told him that she was on the river too. ‘‘ And,”’ 
added the man, ‘‘there’s a gentleman been here just now, an 
angler by his looks, and he’s been askinz after Miss Nellie too. 
A rum sort 0’ chap. Wanted to know all sorts of things. He’s 
now gone down to the Fisherman’s Rest, on the chance o’ their 
walking home part o’ the way, and he seeing her there.’’ 

The old man regretted more than ever his haste in dealing 
with the stranger, and set out with a heavy heart. 

The Fisherman’s Rest was one of the quaintest and most 
picturesque of little hostelries by the river side. It was actually 
built on a little eyot, separated by an arm of the river not more 
than five or six yards wide of the shore, and surrounded by 
a forest of weeping willows, weeping ashes, and elms. The 
reeds and rushes were thick on the river all round it, and 
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water-lilies dotted the surface of the stream in profusion. The 
place boasted the cosiest nooks and arbours that ever promised 
seclusion to the traveller weary of the turmoil of the town. It 
was situated at a distance of about half a mile from Thames 
View, and it was altogether such a lovely spot, and the scenery 
between it and the village was so beautiful, that most of the 
picnic parties who had gone farther up the river landed there, 
and either drove or walked to Burney Bridge. 

When the grandfather arrived at the Fisherman's Rest he 
found that the stranger had been there, had continued his 
inquiries, and had lett. The potman, whom the old man 
subjected to an exhaustive cross-examination, could not tell 
him whether he had gone up or down the river, or was roaming 
about the neighbourhood. He learned, however, that the 
Thames Queen would land Lady Farranfore’s party on their 
return journey at the inn, and, wearied in body and dis- 
tressed in mind, he sat himself down and waited. There 
was nothing else to be done for the moment. He might have 
been there not much less than an hour, when the launch came 
in sight, and soon drew up at the Rest, with the usual little 
fuss and hubbub of a returning picnic party. The grand- 
father was immediately recognised, and surrounded by a little 
crowd, Lady Farranfore insisting on his coming to Thames 














*- And who may you be, Sir?’ 


‘‘That gentleman that’s been walking with you,’’ he 
replied—'‘‘that gentleman with the fair beard—has been to 
the Golden Grapes asking about Mrs. Mackenzie.”’ 

Just a little tremor of the arm and a little gulp in the 
throat, and then Ellen, remembering facts, smiled and said, 
to the grandfather’s great astonishment 

‘*Well? Not unlikely. He would be the most likely rian 
of all to make such an inquiry.”’ 

The old man, nonplussed, hardly knew how to proceed. 
Perhaps she knew all about the other man too, and all his 
tribulation had been gratuitous. 

‘*And there’s another man been making inquiries 
about you, Miss Nellie,’ he said 

‘* Another man ?”’ she asked. 

** Yes,”’ he said; ‘‘a stranger. And not a very nice man 
to meet, I should say. I fancy I’ve seen his face before some- 
where, but where I can’t guess.”’ 

‘A stranger ?’’ she asked. ‘* And what was he like ?”’ 

‘* Well, I ain’t good at describing anybody, Miss Nellie, 
ue said, ‘* but he had a rather sharp face and fair hair, and a 
fair moustache, and looked ”’ 

She gripped his arm nervously, excitedly. 

‘* Fair hair and moustache?’’ she asked in a quivering 
voice. ‘*‘ He might be about thirty-six years of age’ About 
three inches taller than yourself ?”’ 

Her hold upon the old man’s arm had become painful. 

“Yes; that’s him,”’ said the grandfather, endeavouring to 


and 


” 


The strange) hridled upa little, 


and sat straight. ‘* My good man,”’ ‘he 


release himself gently, and looking at her, hardly knowing 
what to say —‘‘that’s him! Why, you know him?” 

They had arrived nearly in front of Thames View at that 
moment. On the opposite side a row of dog-rose bushes skirted 
the road, overhung by some huge oaks, which threw deep 
shadows around them. 

The words had barely fallen from the grandfather's lips 
when he felt a shudder was running through Ellen’s frame 
She seemed to reel. He saw her looking fixedly, stonily, across 
the road, then she released him, threw up both arms into the 
air, and, with a wild sob, staggered for a moment, and fell upon 
her face, before the old man could make a movement to save her 

The whole crowd were around her in a moment, and Grand- 
father Bell, straining his eyes, saw, peering through the bushes 
on the other side, the face of the stranger whom he had met 
that morning at the Golden Grapes. 

**Good God! I remember now!”’ 
himself. ‘It’s her husband !”’ 


said the old man to 


CHAPTER VII 
Ellen’s cry of anguish brought the whole party to her side 
ina moment. Grandfather Bell was standing over her, with 
trembling, outstretched fingers and quivering frame. The old 
man gasped for breath, and ran his fingers through his hair 
helplessly. While a whole volley of questions was being 
showered upon him, to which the veteran could make no 


said, 
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View with them. Ellen greeted him heartily, and with her 
usual warmth; but he noticed that she was pale, much paler 
than he had seen her for a long, long time. He also noticed 
that Porter was by her side, and never seemed to leave it. How 
to speak to her, how to say a word in her ear without being 
overheard, he did not know, and there was nothing for him to 
do but bide his time and wait for a chance. ‘That chance did 
not present itself before the journey to Thames View was half 
over. The grandfather was lagging behind, walking fatiguedly 
with the aid of his sticks, and had refused the offer of assist- 
ance from some of the gentlemen, when Ellen flew to his side, 
with the words 

‘‘No; you shall not walk by yourself, grandfather—you 
shall lean on me. There, now; I’ll take no denial! ”’ 

She placed the old man’s arm within her own, and drew 
him close to her. 

‘* Come, now,” she said; ‘‘it’s much easier this way.”’ 

The old man was too glad of the opportunity of being able 
to breathe a word in Ellen’s ear to make any objection. He 
glanced around quickly for a moment, and, seeing that nobody 
was within two or three paces of them, he said 

‘‘T’ve got something to tell you, Miss Nellie.’ 

‘* And what is that, grandfather ?’’ she asked 





**T did not come here to be catechised!”’ 


answer, Porter stooped down and lifted the lax and drooping 
figure in his strong arms as he would have lifted a child, and, 
racing with her through the gate and across lawn and sward 
and flower-beds, heedless where he trod, he laid his beloved 
burden on a hammock chair on the upper terrace. 

The brisk movement revived Ellen’s faded consciousness. 
She opened her eyes slowly, to see herself surrounded by 
anxious questioning faces. What had happened? What had 
frightencd her? Ellen looked at them with piteous, half- 
vacant eyes, and made no reply. Speech seemed to fail her. 
To all offers of help she replied simply by a slow, weary 
motion of the hand and a glance of appeal for quiet and 
seclusion. At length, rallied by the efforts of her friends, 
she recovered strength enough to be able to walk slowly té 
Halsintrude’s room, the ladies following her. ; 

In the meantime, Grandfather Bell was subjected to ms 
and repeated attempts at cross-examination, but he either co 
not or would not give any information. Porter iried 
gentlest powers of persuasion; but, although the old 
seemed to appreciate the General’s kindly interest in § 
cause, and to be convinced of his friendship for her, ! 
dumb about the event which produced that nervous cris 
every question grandfather would simply reply that h 
no more about it than a babe unborn. 

Thanks to the good offices of Lady Farranfore, Ja 
Halsintrude, Ellen soon recovered complete conscioust 
not her self-possession or her strength. 





THE 


in have happened,” 
)1 Waiting for tidings at the 
l I am going to send a message 
w me to keep her here to-night.’ 
a heavy heart. Ellen's unfathom- 
mystified him, and Halsintrude’s 
the possibility of his asking for 
he could not explain to 
about it—that 
h formed such an 
were somehow or other 
unfounded intuition 
hat Grandfather Bell could 
was not curiosity, but 
that the old 
he partly 
igh to 


door 


reason 


fannie 


ce, he was just eno 
if intentionally mute on 
ly be for Ellen's ake This result of 
1 appeased him his faith in Ellen 
ere already so strong that his opinion 
ed most miraculously, and he 

upposed de votion to Ellen At 

faint flicker of hope in his mind 

"s lips by proving to him that 


old man were 


and 


rprise, barely more han half an 

len reappeared on the upper terrace 

re Of ~=palene oltening her feature 
proclaimed as marvellous as the original 
en untoward. Ellen had been appealed to 
her fall, but said only had been 
widen faintne Further explanation she 
t or would not give She pleaded for indulgence for 
disturbed the general enjoyment, and when tea was 

he scemed almost wholly to have recovered. 

s never left her. He had never known much of 
and never professed or hoped to understand them. But 
passionately in love, and his very impulse taught him a 
ity. He met her eye twice, and to him alone 
med to change for a second—and a second only—from 
to a look of anguish and appeal which went to his 


that she 
red by a 


er’s eve 
once or 


y heart 
Grandfather Bell was still there, at Lady Farranfore’s 
cial invitation, and had had his t served to him on the 
1, Where he was made much of by Lady Farranfore’s female 
Porter noticed the anxious looks which the old man 
d then directed towards Ellen—looks of trouble and 
zled inquiry. time had elapsed before Porter was 
near Ellen. At last he found himself standing 
hind her, bending over the chair in which she sat. Her arm 
was stretched across the top of a seat by her side, and he 
slightly touched her hand to warn her of his presence. 
Miss Somers,’’ he whispered, looking down upon her as 
soul were in the glance, ‘‘I am sorry to see you 


some 


te to come 


looked up at him piteously. 
hank you!’ she barely breathed. 

‘Is there anything in the world I can do for you?” he 
asked. His eyes pleaded his cause, and she thought that 
truth, love, and de votion were all depicted there. 

She smiled at him faintly for a moment, as if words were 
rising from her heart, and she choked their utterance in spite 
of herself. Her face changed, little by little, until it assumed 
an aspect of pain. Then her little hand slid from underneath 
l , and he could just perceive the faintest pos ible pressure of 
her dainty fingers as she disengaged them. She rose from her 
half-recumbent position, and, turning towards him, met his 
eyes with a strange look, that seemed to travel miles beyond 
him--vacant, and yet impressive; hysterical, half mad, yet 
tender and touching. Resolution seemed to dart through it, 
flash up, and vanish, leaving it at last cold and tearful. She 
looked him straight in the face, yet when she spoke she seemed 
to address some person far removed from her. She spoke in 
a voice so low that there was no doubt in his mind that she 
intended to commune with herself alone, yet he heard her 
words, 

‘* If I only dared!’ she was saying to herself. 

He bent lower, unheedful of all around him. 

‘** Trust me!’’ he breathed. ‘‘ Ask me to die for you!” 

Just a little touch of her hand upon his, a glance in which 
her whole heart seemed to speak to his, and she replied, in a 
voice scarce ly audible 

‘Yes; you shall know.” 

A second barely passed, and she turned, with a face beam- 
ing with smiles and with a merry laugh, to Halsintrude, who 
at that instant spoke behind them. 

** Now, General,’’ said Miss Halsintrude, “ you know you 
are not a doctor. It is your mission to slay people, and not to 
cure them, and Miss Somers is still so weak ”’ - 

‘*] am much better, my dear,’’ interrupted Ellen. ‘ TI feel 
quite strong, and if the General will only give me the support 
of his arm | will walk round the lawn for a moment.”’ 

Porter hardly knew what to say or what to think, but it 
was plain to him that Ellen’s commonplace invitation to be 
her escort was more portentous than it appeared. Was she 
about to unveil the mystery which shrouded her answer of the 
afternoon and the occurrence of the evening ¥ 

As she rose and leaned fatiguedly upon the arm which he 
offered her, he knew for the first time what a hard role Ellen 
was playing. ‘She was ill, weak, her frame trembled, her limbs 
quivered, and yet her face was wreathed in smiles. To all the 
world but him, to whom she cared to reveal her secret, she was 
beaming and happy. His heart ached with sympathy for her 
sufferings. Would that he could have borne them in her place ! 

They walked slowly past the little groups of the guests, 
exchanging a greeting here and answering an inquiry there, 
until they reached the place where Grandfather Bell sat look- 
ing fixedly at Ellen. The old man had moved away from the 
crowd, and was seated on a garden bench at the farther end of 
the lawn, and Ellen, standing in front of him, with her back 
turned to the house, was secure from being overheard by all 
but Porter. Nobody, except her companion and the old man, 
witnessed the sudden change from gaiety to pain which passed 
over her features. Porter felt her hold upon his arm tighten- 
ing convulsively. 

‘*HIe has come. back, 
his fac« 

Porter listened hungrily, but spake not a word 
» ‘* Ves; I saw him,” replied the old man. “I saw him 

A wd what are you going to do?” 
\? The tears brimmed in her eyes in spite of her. 
we ‘‘ What can I do?” she exclaimed, in a half-hoarse whisper 
p)Vhat can I do?” ‘ . 
ec anzuish of that wail cut through Porter s heart like a 
Who was this woman, one moment seemingly so happy 
me 1en so disastrously weighed down by grief? How came 
us? Of her innocence, of her purity, he felt certain. 
wuld have championed her cause before any possible 
er in the world. 
#t me help you 


} 


grandfather,’’ she moaned. ‘‘T saw 


let me help you, if that be possible !’’ 
Apenl, though barely whispered, had such a ring of 


ea 


~ wr 
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sincerity that she shrank instinctively to the shelter of his 


strong protect 
** You 
decide if you can help me, 
cannot tell.”” And then, 
tinued Grandfather, you know all 
perhaps, my heart may not break ! 
She turned and drew Porter away, and her face changed 
again as i a miracle. Even the weight upon his arm Porter 
felt to be lighter. Ju 4 ilf-tearful answer to the 
light pres y which he indicated his gratitude for her 
confidence To him it was holy. 
When Ellen returned to the 
Farranfore expressed herself to her guest 
was a perfect wonder. 
‘*T have never seen her brighter or more charming,”’ 
the dear lady. And, to all appearances, she was right. 


on. 

said, ‘‘ and then you yourself hall 
and how. For how, at present, I 
turning to the old man, she 
tell him all. And then, 


shall know,’’ she 


con- 


t one look of his 


terrace Lady 
Miss Somers 


crowd on the 
that 
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CHAPTER 
Grandfather Bell's cottage wa ituated at an angle of the 
where Ellen had encountered him on the morning of the 
It was half hidden from view by a row of 
bushes, and smothered with a perfect curtain of 
It owned but two chambers, one on the ground 
upper floor, and at the door of the lower room 
the grandfather wa moonlight in a big Bristol 
chair. It was the nigh Lady Farranfore’s picnic 
party. The old man wa ga long churchwarden, when 
Porter came up, at a round sw ge pace, and, thrusting aside 
the rickety little gate, stood in front of him 

‘I’ve seen the scoundrel,’’ he said, without waiting for 
the grandfather to address him. ‘* He ’sstaving at the Fisher- 
man’s Rest. He must have changed considerably since Miss 
Somers found him sufficiently attractive to choose him as the 
husband of « mad and hasty love-match. I have spoken to 
him. He confesses that his name is Walsh, and that he came 
here to see Miss Somers. ‘That he will attempt to blackmail 
her I have no doubt. Well, as far as that goes, we must give 
the villain rope enough to hang himself with! But I’ll take 
care that he does not annoy her, if I have to strangle him or 
drown him. He has promised to mect me here as soon as he 
can come. He seems to be a lazy sort of sweep, and walking 
with speed is evidently not in his line. Perhaps he 
reason to hurry himself.’’ 

‘*T suppose nobody but us and Miss Nellie knows who he 
is, or What he wants?’ ’’ inquired the grandfather. 

** Nobody,” replied Porter ; ‘ nobody but ourselves. It is 
to his interest to keep his mouth shut. There must be some 
particular reason for his turning up after staying away so long.”’ 

‘*H’m !"’ ejaculated the grandfather. ‘* I should say most 
likely he’s been in jail, and that he couldn’t get out any 
sooner to annoy Miss Nellie. And now he has let his hair 
grow again, and his moustache, and he thinks Miss Nellie 
good for another thousand.’’ 

‘* We shall have to get rid of him, at whatever cost,’’ replied 
Porter, ‘‘ and I am in no mood to haggle with him. We’ll get 
him out of the country first, and when I can find myself face 
to face with him in a place where he can’t annoy her he shall 
release her somehow or other, or, by God! I'll kill him like a 
dog! Poor girl!’’ he continued. ‘‘ To live with such a mill- 
stone round her neck! And yet people say there is no romance 
in real life!” 

A man’s head was seen at that moment peering stealthily 
across the hedge, and a second afterwards the little gate was 
swung aside, and there stood the stranger in the moonlight, 
puffing away at a huge cigar, with his hands behind his back 
and his chin thrown in the air. 

‘Well, gentlemen,’’ he said, in a tone of reckless banter, 
‘“‘we are punctual. You seem to take an interest in my 
welfare !”’ 

Porter looked at him savagely. He felt his anger rising, 
and his fingers itched to grip the man’s throat. But he knew 
that nothing could be gained and everything might be lost by 
violence, or an attempt or threat of violence. 

‘* It pleases you,’’ he said sternly, ‘‘to be jocular about a 
matter in which you will find me in deadly earnest. You break 
your promise in coming here. Let me tell you what you have 
to expect if you break a new one made to me.”’ 

**Oh!”’ exclaimed the stranger, jauntily, leaning his back 
against the gatepost with a half-rollicking swagger, ‘‘ we ’re 
getting on fast, very fast. But a man who wants to run along 
distance generally keeps his wind for a spurt at the end! 
Perhaps you may warn me of what I may expect when you 
know what I do expect!” 

Porter looked at him with an intense quiet, which the man 
noticed and feared. He began to move his legs uneasily, and 
looked down at his boots, while Porter’s glance travelled over 
him from head to foot. 

‘* And what do you expect?” said Porter, slowly. 

‘Don’t know,’’ replied the other, puffing at his cigar 
between the sentences. ‘ At least, not as yet. Anyway, it 
depends.”’ 

‘* Depends upon what ?’’ asked Porter. And he added, ‘‘If 
you don’t mind, Sir, I do not wish that every passer-by should 
hear our conversation, nor do I wish to be seen by all the 
inhabitants in the act of talking to you. Will you, therefore, 
have the goodness to step inside here, and to moderate your 
voice r 

**Oh! I don't want to be offensive,’’ said the other, saunter- 
ing in, and stretching himself on a bench underneath the hedge. 
‘*On the contrary, I should like things to go pleasantly.”’ 

‘“What did you mean,’’ interrupted Porter, ‘‘ by the 
expression, ‘That depends’ ?’’ 

‘** Well, yousee,”’ said the stranger, shrugging his shoulders, 
‘that’s exactly it. You came to me, I didn’t come to you. 
Now, if I say I don’t want anything from you, that may be 
gospel truth. But your coming to me proves that you want 
something from me. Now, what do you want from me ? That’s 
the point.”’ 

**T want you,’’ said Porter, slowly and quietly, ‘‘ to leave 
this place this night, and never come near Miss Somers again.”’ 

**Oh!” replied the other, with a laugh, ‘‘ 7 don’t want to 
annoy Miss Somers—I beg your pardon, let me give her her 
proper name: Mrs. Walsh. I have not the slightest intention 
of inflicting pain upon her. That would be unmanly, you 
know. But,’’ he continued, pulling at his fair mou-ctache 
with one hand, ‘‘there are wheels within wheels.’’ 

‘In short,’’ interrupted Porter fiercely, ‘‘ you want money ?”’ 

‘* Well,”’ answered the other, with a drawl, “ money is 
always welcome. There are few of us who do not want money 
at some time or other. I confess that I would find it useful 
very useful —just now. Any considerable amount of it, at any 
rate.”’ 

Porter placed himself in front of the man, and looked him 
in the face. 

‘* How much money do you want, now, to leave this place 
to-night, without telling anybody who you are or why 
came? How much money do you want after that to be paid 
to you quarterly during the rest of your life to go, and remain 
away, say, in China, Japan, Australia—anywhere you like—and 
to give no sign of your miserable existence to Miss Somers ?’ 
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The man’s eves fairly glistened. 

‘Make me an offer,” he said. ‘‘I am ready to be bought.”’ 

Porter took his pocket -book from his breast - por ket, and 
drew from it five bank notes. 

‘‘My name is Edward Grant Porter,’ he said. ‘‘If you 
will inquire through any banker in London they will tell you 
that I am able todo what I am about to promise. Here are 
five hundred pounds. If you will call at ¢ laridge’s on the day 
after to-morrow I will give you five hundred more, and I will 
instruct my bankers to cause to be paid to you, in any place 
abroad where you may choose to hide yourself, each quarter 
the sum of two hundred and fifty pounds, and to continue 
these payments so long, and so long only, as Miss Somers 
remains unaware of your existence. Is it a bargain ?”’ 

The stranger held out his hand. 

‘‘T'll take the flimsies, if you please,’’ he said; ‘and I'll 
call at Claridge’s the day after to-morrow. You see, 1’m not 
at all difficult to please. Miss Somers—Mrs. Walsh, I beg 
your pardon—shall see my face no more.”’ 

He quietly examined the notes which Porter handed him 
one by one, and placed them within an inner waistcoat pocket, 
chewing and puffing at his cigar the while. 

‘*My society is not wanted here, I see, and, since this 
matter has been so amicably settled, I will not further annoy 
you with my presence. Good evening, gentlemen !”’ 

He pushed aside the little gate and swaggered out. 

‘* Harry, my boy,’’ he said to himself, ‘t you’re in luck’s 
way—doubly in luck’s way! I should never have dreamt that 
the fair Ellen’s peace of mind was worth so much! Walsh is 
a good name,”’ he added, chuckling to himself—‘“ a very good 
name A valuable name !”’ 

Porter stood looking after him with a wild tumult rising in 
his heart. 

‘* And that,’’ he muttered fiercely, ‘‘ stands between me and 
her! <A thing like that bars my way to happiness !’’ 

He glared after him for a moment or two, and then, 
guddenly remembering himself, he turned to the veteran with 
an outstretched hand. 

‘You are her friend—her true friend. Be mine as well. 
Promise me not to tell Miss Somers by what means I got rid 
of him.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps you are right,’’ replied Bell. ‘ Perhaps it will 
be just as well as she sha’n’t know. She’s a sensitive girl, is 
Miss Nellie, and she mightn’t care to let you doit. Fact is, 
I’m sure she wouldn’t care to let you do it. You’re right. 
I’ve been deaf and blind. But if she asks, what am I to tell 
her ¢”’ 

‘* Tell her nothing. Leave me to tell her,’’ replied Porter. 
His hand was still outstretched, and the old man gripped it 
heartily. Suddenly the tears welled in the grandfather’s eyes, 
and, shaking the proffered hand nervously, he said, in a voice 
half broken with emotion— . 

**Thank you, for her sake! You’re a man! 
many of ’em in this world! The race is dying out! I haven’t 
long to live now! I wish I could see her happy afore I die!” 
He pulled out his handkerchief, wiped his eyes, and blew his 
nose. ‘* What an old fool I am,’’ he said, ‘‘ blubbering like 
this! You’d think I was a babby!”’ 

Porter said nothing, but he shook the old man’s hand again, 
and went out into the lane almost at a run. He turned his 
back to the village, and walked at a fast and furious pace 
towards The Thatch. He could see some of its many chimneys, 
towering above the surrounding trees at a distance of a quarter 
of a mile, black against the blue-grey sky. 

The moonlight was dripping through the arch of foliage 
overhead like a ghostly silver rain. It dashed itself into a 
foam of pearly light against the fern- and moss-clad border of 
the road, and made the daisies twinkle like a myriad tiny 
stars. A minute or two more, and the high wall surrounding 
the grounds of The Thatch threw its dense shadow to join 
confusedly with the overhanging boughs of the trees, and 
made the lane a vault. Porter would have passed by a small 
postern in the wall, through which the softer light of the inner 
grounds barely penetrated, had he not been attracted by a 
woman’s whispering voice 

‘*General! Mr. Porter!’’ He turned, and saw Ellen half 
crouching against the wall. ‘This way!’’ she whispered. ‘‘ For 
Heaven’s sake, tell me the worst! I can bear it no longer !”’ 

He feared she was fainting, and, without further thought, 
tried to encircle her with a protecting arm. She shrank from 
him like a frightened bird, and, joining her hands, held them 
up as if in supplication. 

‘**'Tell me! Tell me !"’ she whispered again. ‘* The moments 
are precious ! What does he want? ”’ 

‘* He will want nothing more from you,”’ he replied quietly. 

‘* Nothing ¥’’ she asked, half in terror. ‘‘ Nothing ?’”’ 

‘You will not see him again. He will go away to-night, 
and you will never see him again.’ 

** Ah! you do not know him!”’ she exclaimed in anguish. 
‘He will come again and again and again to remind me of my 
misery! For five years the grave itself could have been no 
more silent than he, and to-day he returns to stretch me again 
upon the rack of an unforgettable past !”’ 

**He will not come again,” said Porter, with an intense 
quiet. ‘*I promise you, you will not see him again. If it be 
God's will that I am to be forbidden to love you, in His mercy 
I am strong enough to protect you. You will never see his 
face again.”’ 

She looked into his eyes for a moment, and then, taking 
both his hands in hers, with an imyetuous convulsive move- 
ment carried them to her lips and kissed them. Then she 
sprang away, and in a second more her figure flashed through 
the trees into the gloom beyond, and was gone. Porter stood 
there for a minute or two in silence. He who had never 
trembled before felt his limbs shake. 

‘*Help me! help me, O my God!” he cried. 
from the crime of murder.!”’ 

He turned sharply into the road again, and walked back 
towards the river. Thames View was bright with lights and 
lanterns, and the woman who opened the gate for him met him 
with the information that a gentleman had come for him from 
London. ‘A dark gentleman,”’ she added, ‘‘ and the gardener 
has gone to the Golden Grapes for his portmanteau.’’ Miss 
Halsintrude came down the lawn while the woman was still 
talking. 

‘We've all been wondering where you were, General,’’ 
she said. ‘‘ And we have a surprise for you. Not one of your 
ordinary Jack-in-the-boxes, but a real three-volume novel 
affair! You shall come, you shall see, and you shall wonder!”’ 

** And in the meantime I ’m wondering what I shall wonder 
about,’’ said Porter. ‘‘ Is the surprise a pleasant one? ’’ 

**T am the surprise, if you please. Ted,”’’ said a gentleman, 
who had advanced towards them. 

Porter held out both his hands. 

‘““What! You, Jack!’’ he exclaimed. 
forty-cight hours before your time ! 
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“Why, you are 
And in this place ?”’ 
setter carly than never !’’ replied the other, with a laugh. 
‘*T hope you’re not sorry ?”’ 

‘*‘Sorry, my boy?’ cried Porter. ‘‘Sorry? And, 
Farranfore, do you know my friend Colonel Baragia?’’ 

“It’s all my fault,’’ interposed the Creole. ‘‘To start 
with, | came two days before I expected to be in London. 


Miss 








Then I called at your hotel, and heard you were down here. I 
didn’t care to be miserable for forty-eight hours without seeing 
you, so I took the train to the nearest station. A friendly fly- 
man helped me to accomplish the rest of the journey. I called 
here, and you were out. I thought the best thing I could do 
would be to wait till you returned.”’ 

** And we thought the best thing we could do,” interrupted 
Miss Halsintrude, ‘‘ would be to insist that the accommodation 
here was quite as good as at the Golden Grapes. So mamma 
has taken the liberty of sending for his luggage, and, since 
you two friends so long parted will have plenty to say to one 
another, the housekeeper has fitted up a bel for Colonel 
Baragia in your room, General.’’ 

** Your mother seems to have the knack of doing the right 
thing at the right time,” said Porter, ‘‘and I am happy to 
benefit by it.’’ 

For Porter the meal that evening passed slowly, in spite of 
all its gaiety. The merrier the laughter, the more vivacious 
the conversation, the 
heavier he felt at 
heart. A mantle, 
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‘““Of course I do,’’ answered the other. ‘* Didn’t I hunt 
all among the Yankee prisoners for that Ohio Captain who 
promised to post it ¥”’ 


‘*That letter was addressed to a lady in Londen,” said 
Porter. ‘‘The man who wrote it was the lady’s brother. A 
hero, if ever there lived one! He resembled her in his lion 


courage. The lady, separated for a time from a relative whom 
she loved by that relative’s unreasonable petulancy, in the 
midst of a girlish petty misery came across a polished rascal 
who found an easy victim in her. In a mad moment she con- 
sented to marry him. Her brother, whom she informed of the 
event when it was nearly a fait accompli, discovered quickly that 


the man was a professional forger—a returned convict. He 
was too late to save her, but not too late to wrest her from 
the scoundrel as they left the very door of the church. All 


that the villain evidently wanted was money, and he had that. 
But he had not the honesty of a thief who, for a consideration, 
promises to return the property stolen. He pretended to 





| = 


chill and cold,seemed 
to be wrapped around 
him, and he shivered 
now and then as if 
with ague. 

When at last he 
was alone in his own 
room with his old 
friend, and he felt 
that he could fling 
reserve to the winds, 
the pent-up rage in 
his heart found a 
sudden vent. He 
took up one of the 
glass bottles of his 
dressing - bag and 
sent it flying against 
one of the brass dogs 
of the fireplace. The 
phial shivered into a 
hundred pieces, and 
the metal top whizzed 
to the other side of 
the room. 

ow hy, good 
Heaven !’’ exclaimed 
Baragia in surprise, 
*“ what ’s the matter, 
Ted? What’s up?” 

“Forgive me, 
Jack,’’ replied Por- 
ter; “but I had to 
do it. Ihad to break 
something, or I be- 
lieve I should have 
gone mad!’’ 





CHAPTER IX 
The Creole opened 
his large coal-black 
eyes wide, and looked 
at Porter with a 


smile. Then his ex- 
pression changed, 
and he took his old 


comrade by the hand. 

“Why, Ted,”’ he 
exclaimed, ‘**‘ what on 
earth has happened ? 


You are positively 
shaking ! *’ 

“T'll tell you 
what has happened,”’ 
replied Porter. 


‘When I say that I 
would stake my life, 
my honour, to 
what I want, if it 
could be had, you at 


least will know that 
I am inearnest. I’m 
in love !”’ 

“Well” said 


Baragia, coolly, ‘‘a 
man can be in love 
without smashing 


glass bottles. I my- 
self have fallen in 
love quite a dozen 
times I do it re- 
gularly every two or 
three months. Re- 


gularly every cighth 

week I find the only 

woman fit to be my 
wife !”’ 

‘*You have never A 

At 


yet come across a 

woman whom you 

really love,’’ replied 

Porter. ‘‘ When you 

do, she will wrap H 
herself as_ tightly AA i} 


round you, and bind 


you as firmly to her- He 
self as I am bound 

now. My passion is hopeless, mad, at least for years to 
come !”’ 


saragia looked at him quietly, and then said 

‘You are in earnest, Ted. I won't joke any more. Come, 
cheer up, my lad! While there ’s life there’s hope! And you 
are young, and brimful of life. If you love a girl in that way, 
my boy, she must be a good one, and I like her before I see 
her !’’ 

‘*Thank you, Jack !’’ replied Porter. 

‘*Do I know her? ’’ asked the Creole. 

‘*T only met her for the first time yesterday, and yet we 
both have had a sort of interest in her for years.”’ 

‘** How is that ?’’ asked Baragia, incredulously. 

‘*T will tell you,”’ replied Porter. ‘‘I can trust you not to 
breathe a word to a living soul about it. You remember the 
night between Saturday and Sunday at Fair Oaks ?”’ 

**Do 1?” exclaimed Baragia. ‘‘ Don’t I just! I was as 
tired as a dog, and as sleepy as any one of the Seven Maidens, 
and you would insist on making me get up to help a poor devil 
of a Yank who was dying in a ditch on the other side of the 
lines.’’ 

** Yes,”’ said Porter ; 
dictating a letter?’’ 


‘*that’s it. Do you remember his 
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consent to the commission of some act which should enable 
the lady to obtain a divorce ; but instead of that he went to 
Amcrica, and there disappeared. The brother, determined to 
mske the hound keep his bargain, followed him to the United 
States. He traced him to one of the regiments in the army 
of the Potomac, and, from his letter, he had evidently nearly 
succeeded in his purpose, when he was shot down at Fair 
Oaks, as you know. The letter he dictated was addressed to 
his sister, through the care of the lady with whom she lived. 
I met the poor girl yesterday, and loved her from the moment 
{ saw her, without dreaming who she was—saint and martyr 


both. Nobody here guesses the tragedy of her history. ‘To 
everybody’s eyes she is a happy unmarried girl—and Jack, my 
boy, I love her! ”’ 

‘Poor fellow!’ said Baragia. ‘* That scoundrel, I sup- 


pose,’’ he added, ‘is still alive, and will remain alive and keep 
you two apart *”’ 

‘* He turned up yesterday for the first time after all 
years,’’ answered Porter. ‘‘ Ellen saw him, and fainted. 
I think I know a way to get rid of him.”’ 

A knock at the door just then interrupted them, and 


servant entered with Baragia’s portmanteau. 
still got a memento of that night among my 


**T have 


Harry Walsh marched across the bi idge between two men. 





knick-knacks,’’ said the Creole, after the man had retired. 
“You remember the dead Yank whose pockets we searched 
for the matches ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’ replied Porter. ‘‘ You have the wallet in which 
he carried his greenbacks, and I have his ivory match-box 
somewhere about me.”’ 

Baragia leisurely opened the portmanteau, and, flinging 
about the necessaries for the night in bachelor-like disorder, 
he found and held up a stained and worn russia-leather pocket- 
book. 

‘* Here it is !’’ he said. 

‘* And here ’s the match-box !’’ exclaimed Porter, producing 
it from a jacket which was hanging behind the door. “If a 
dead man’s property could speak, what tales it would tell 
sometimes ! ”’ 

‘That chap was dead enough, and no mistake,’’ said 
Baragia, opening the wallet, and holding it up in the light 
of alamp. ‘I have never looked at this thing much. The 
greenbacks went to 
our poor fellows who 
had been collared by 


whit the Yanks at Wil- 
: al liamsburg. There 
ot. was a goodish lot of 
them. He must have 
been pretty well 

om.”° 

He turned the 
pocket - book over, 
and examined it care- 
fully. 

*‘T wonder who 
the fellow was,”’ he 
continued. ‘There's 
no trace of a name 
or anything here. 


Hallo! what's this?’’ 
he exclaimed sudden- 
ly. ‘I never noticed 
this before.’’ There, 
just at the rim of the 
leather band which 
was intended to hold 


the notes, originally 
written in ink, but 
faded and _ barely 
perceptible, he caw 
a few words. ‘‘ This 
looks to me like a 
name and address,”’ 
he said, ** but I can 
hardly decipher it. 
‘Tl-e-r-b-ert’ Her- 
bert. It is written 
so small that it 
hurts my eyes, 
‘W-a-l’”’ 


Porter jumped up 
as if struck by light- 
ning. 

‘* Herbert Walsh, 
by the living God !”’ 
he exclaimed, ‘* Any- 
thing else ?”’ 

**Yes,’’ continued 
Baragia, with aston- 
ishment. ‘* You know 
the name, then ¥”’ 

' Goon! 
sake, 


gasped 


**(70 on 
For Heaven's 
fro on 
Porter. 

The Creole 
strained his eyes. 
‘** Parthenon Club, 
St. James's,’’’ he 
read. 

‘'Thesame man !"’ 
cried Porter. His 
eyes seemed to start 
out of his head. 
** Here !’’ he added, 
shaking all over—‘‘] 
can’t see! I’m 
going blind! I’m 
going mad, I believe ! 


aA Look at this!” 
% throwing the ivory 
\\| WM > 
ig match - box on the 
4 table before Baragia. 
4 “There are rome 
4 letters engraved on 
¢ that! I forget what 
they are! I never 
thought it worth 


while to remember! 
What are they ’ Kor 
Heaven’s sake, be 


quick Speak 
quickly !”’ 

Baragia looked at 
them. 


‘* That ’s a mono- 
gram, consisting of 
an H and a W,”’ he 





said. j 
Porter sank inte 
a chair, and stareé 
vacantly. 
‘* Her husband !’’ he muttered. 
‘* But that man has been dead all these years !”’ excla* 


Baragia. 

‘‘Dead!” cried Porter. ‘‘Of course! And yet sh 
that man she saw last night was her husband, and she 
stone cold at seeing him !”’ 

Baragia tapped him on the shoulder, with a smile. 

‘My lad,”’ he said, ‘‘ there’s some mystery in th’ 
we shall have to solve. But I would like to layay 
you are nearer your happiness than you dream of.’’ 

‘* He was dead beyond resurrection in this worl 
Porter, slowly. ‘‘And the proofs which we foun 
body would be accepted by any jury as evidence of 

‘*We are always apt to jump at conclusioy 
to ourselves; but to-morrow morning may s 
tery,’’ said Baragia 

Pray to Heaven that it may! 
sake, that it may!’’ said Porter. 

And the two shook hands 

Seconds were weeks, minutes were montl 
centuries Porter that night. He passe 
cocting schemes to hurry the moment when 
to see Ellen He was aware that she had p 






my 
Pray, fe 


for 
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This favourite Christmas game is played by chairs t 
ly, in number one less than the playe 
when the music a. tl 


but 


ng placed in a row 
mind the 
ev a down 





turned each way altern- 
he chairs to the accompaniment of music 
quickly ; and it 


is evident that one must be 
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without a seat. He or she retires from the game, and another chair is withdrawn 
until all the chairs but one are removed, and two last players remain to conten 


one who gets it is the winner of the game, 
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and 
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‘If you want to have a lark,’’ whispered the old journalist, 
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‘Fun?’’ 


‘a * 
nar 
lle In 
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al 
rrnie 


ime tim 


Excett 
NDIA 
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or a minute or two 
asked Porter, quietly 
vays pleasant,’’ replied 


nt fulfilling the noble 


ec, thi 


There 


il downright rascal is put under loi 
dutic 
no opportunity slip by to chronicle events of 
is quite a little pleasure trip t 


will 1 
** What kind of fun 
Burton, ‘to 


be fun 
be 
k and key 
ot a journa 
Intere 
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> Tne 


pr 


li 
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] nih 
who 
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At 
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to particly l! 
benetit of one of the 

through these bushes! You 
to the back of the inn. What 


part lar 


Look re 


if ading 


} 
he 


ort of uniform, smoking a pipe,’’ replied 


it the other end of bridge ¢’’ asked 


opposite dires 


niform, 


her pipe 
continued the journalist, ‘* if you 
l friend Sergeant 


eman whom he i 


meantime,’ 
the house, you would see my 
about 
of uttering forged notes 
it 


urpre 
V ser 


Mr 


onds, 


Harry 


ninute 


ried Porter, excitedly. 

on ‘* What ’s the matter with you?’’ 
face ha pale under his bronze. 
Sat tammered. *T remember the 
me reason to remember the of Mr 


dl gone 

e sl name I 

namic Herbert 

*t Herbert Walsh,’’ replied the Bohemian. 

and they resembled each other like two 
ked the bucket four or five 
naturally hasn’t been able to 
pode i ! you ill 


brother 


Herbert ki 


year aro, 


do 


any 
or You 


graciou ure 


trembling 
Oh! answered Porter, wiping the cold 
perspiration from | row. ‘* I haven't been quite well lately, 
nd I hay "tsk pt all nigh You say that Herbert Walsh i 
ul, an hat the they are going to lock up is Herbert 

te ure of that? 

Bohemian, emphatically. ‘If it is 
you the ord from Scotland- 
wanted for forgery. Burns had 
year lost clue of the rascal. 
had occasion to to America on other busine 
is British bulldog tenacity his bloodhound 
t criminal, joined business to pleasure, and hunted 
we of Mr. Herbert Walsh. After a long and weary 
uund that Master Herbert had formed the really, in 
admirable idea of baffling pursuit and effacing trace of 
ting in a Federal regiment which had been sent 
to the tront But if he was not born to be hanged, he did not 
escape being shot, and if you will take the trouble of calling 
With me at Scotland-yard you will have no difficulty in writing 
of the end of Mr. Herbert 


noth 


i en 
ack man 
re 
that wa 
over a 


It appears F ‘ 
re of the case, and for 


surh LO 


th } and 


itself, 
himself by enl 


a true history career and lamentabl 
Walsh.’’ 
‘**T can see it all,’’ said Porter to himself. her 


brother dead, the poor girl had no means of tracing his career 


* Once 


of crime 

He looked, and saw Mr. Harry Walsh marched across the 
bridge between two men, 

‘[ hope I haven't kept you waiting too long, Mr. Burton,”’ 
aid the ‘*QOur friend Mr. Walsh and I had to have 
a short conversation.’’ 

Porter stepped forward 


sergeant 
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‘Will you allow me to ask your prisoncr a question, 
: sit ud. 

’ replied the officer. ‘‘ Only Mr. Walsh knows 

may say may be used in evidence against him.”’ 


ip- 


aptiv c ullenly. 

Walsh," said Porter, quietly, ‘I have no ill-feeling 
you, and you ought to have none against me, consider- 
ing that you are much richer to-day than you were yesterday. 
I do not ask you to return what you have had from me. but 
will you do one act of reparation Will you tell me whether 
are Mr. Harry Walsh or Mr. Herbert Walsh ¢”’ 

**My name is Harry Walsh,’’ replied the man. ‘* You said 

I was Herbert Walsh—TI never said so. And it didn’t suit my 
purpose to contradict you.”’ 

‘**And your brother, Mr. Herbert Walsh, is dead? ”’ 
Porter. 


Yo 


The « e looked 
* Mr. 
against \ 


l 
‘ 


su 


y 


aske d 


‘ ‘TIT never said he 


I believe so,’’ replied the man. 


wash 


t 
“Thank you. That will do,’’ rejoined Porter, quietly. And 
the officer and his prisoner moved away. 

Burton did not know what to say or to think, 
gripping him by both hands, shook them violently, exclaiming 
‘* My dear fellow, you have done me the st service 
life !”’ 

The journalist tried vainly 
iron grasp, and, wl at last he to revain 
of his half-crushed fingers, he said 

‘Tam very glad to do anybody a service. 
I done for 

**Ah!’’ exclaimed Porter, ‘‘ you shall know it soon. Ina 
week all the world may know it. I am happy as a child! 
Now to have a bath and a big breakfast. Come 
along ! 4 

The 
made no further 


they both 


when Porter, 


my 
from the 


possession 


to disengage himeelf 


en was able 


But what have 


you °’ 


ils 
I am going 
Join m¢ 
Bohemian, with his good-natured carelcssnes 


minutes 


of events, 
inquiry, and two or thre« afterwards 
in the refreshing arms of Father Thames. One 
might have ught that Porter was a schoolboy let loose after 
a weck’s incarceration. When they returned to the inn, though 
Burton protested that breakfast would be served in less than 
Ch s View, Porter made him sit down to a homely 
ting of a vast steak, a colossal pot of tea, and a pile 
of bread and butter. Burton heartily enjoyed the spectacle of 
the grand appetite his companion displayed. 

The Porter paid for it so liberally, and fee’d the 
waiting-maid so well, that both the innkceper and the girl 
opened their eyes wide. 

When Porter found himself again in his own room at Thames 
View, he note to Ellen, and this time 
he addressed her i without hesitation, and 
finished by calling himself ** Your own.’’ It was a short note, 
and told briefly, in the simple language of the heart, the story 
of his and her great He kissed it again and again, and, 
encasing it in an envelope, confided the missive to the gardener, 
with instructions to deliver it Miss Soziers’s own hand 
A golden ured absolute 
goodwill 

Shortly afterwards, 
there wa smile of 


were 
tl 


bine 


an hour at 


meal, consi 


meal ov 


to write a 


‘My darling 


at down 


Into 
an’ 


coin en discretion ane 


She was pile, but 
her face, 


He guided 


lawn, wher 


Ellen app ared. 
happine and relief upon 
Porter fowid immediate occasion to be near her. 
her to one of the windows which opened on the 
the glorious view ef garden, forest, field, and river, bathed 
immer morning sunshine, extended before their eyes 

‘You have received my note ¥’’ he asked. 

‘*Yes,’’ she whispered, and looked at him as if her whol 
soul were alive with gratitude. 

Her hand was hanging by her side. 
and bent over her. 

** An lt may I ask now th 
listen yesterday ’’ he inquired. 

She droope d her eyes, and gently pre 

He happy. 


END 
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ilk 


took it in his own, 


He 
e question to which you could not 


ed his hand. 


Was answered, and wa 
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MRS. HAUKSBEE SITS OUT.— AN UNHISTORICAL EXTRAVAGANZA. 
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Scene: 
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Have you ever known me do that? 
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Aryan lady’s-maid). 


Dancers, Horses, 


INTERESTED 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
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believes 
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Irishman). 


AND 


Lieutenant at large). 


so much at large 


a Lady with a will of her own 
she 


has a will 


DeviLs 


OF 


f her 


AS REQUIRED 


Imperial city of Simla ona pine-clad mountain seven 


thousand feet above the level of the sea. 


peering through green; white clouds going 
purple clouds of sunset silting on the pe aks above 
A curtained verandah- 


below P 
of wood smoke and pine cones. 


Grey roofs of houses 
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Mrs. Hauksbee's house, overlooking Simla, shows Mrs. HAUKSBER, 
in black cachemire tea-gown opening over cream front, seated in 
a ved-cushioned chair, her foot on a Khokand rug, 
china tea-things on red-. wquered table beneath red-shaded lamps. 


On acushion at he r fee t, Miss Hour 


felt terai hat, blue and gold puggree, 


glimps of spurred riding -boot. 
twilight gathers. 


Mrs. Havxspet 
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Russian 


buff gqauntlets in lap, 


They have 


re 


been 


808 Ove? 


talkin 
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natural pause of the conversation, and begins to play 


with 


vething. 
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put chan ying he) position). 


What? 


anything. 


ould a Saint be 
i’t she? 
ithout prelude 


Yes. 


to the guarded gate in the hush 


That's nice 
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your little tempers this afternoon 
I’ve told you why 


of an East 


i flash of the Angel's sword, the gleam of the Ange 
laughing at m« 


*tupet 
Bey sh 
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Ya 


uously . And now you re 
aking her head, continues 
was so beautiful, and becaus 
2¢ pure white 


th 


cyclamens crush 
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‘iety of your aunt, my dear. 


wv from the Eden Tree where 


the 


f a 


song 


four great rivi 


qe 
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grey riding -habit, soft qrey- 


ad 


the 


Play 


May, you"! 


Only I don’t want to hear about 
. 


Horrid 


> 
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May. Yes. I know you’re laughing at me. Now some- 
body *s going to die, of course. ‘They always do. 

Mrs. Hl. No. Wait and see what is going to happen. 
kers pass out of May's face as she 
past that Rose in the dust hath lain 
breast when she passed from grief and pain 


The 


ee fens 
/ wten 
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With her 
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rhere was never 
Shall know 
Phough the 
Che hour that 


Conclu 


May 


r many a cyck 
upon het 


ugh 
who bore it 
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daughter of Eve but once, ere the tale of her years be done, 
the Eden but once beneath the sun! 
bring her pain, fame, sorrow, or sacrifice, 
her th» see the Rose she lived it in Paradise 


Rose, 
joy 
nt of 


the scent of 
years may 
brought 


or 


les with arpegqvo ¢ hords 


shuddering . Ah! don’t 

Mrs. H. Something called 
song to a new setting. 

May. Play it again! 

Mrs. H. (I thought it would tell. No, dear. (Return- 
ing to her place by the tea-things.) And so that amiable aunt 
of yours won't let you go to the dance ? 

May. She says dancing’s wicked 
only a Volunteer ball, after all. 

Mrs. H. Then why are you so anxious to go ? 

May. Because she I mustn’t! Isn't 
reason?’ And because 
Mrs. H. Ah, it’s that ‘‘ because’’ I want to hear about, dear. 
May. Because I choose. Mrs. Hauksbee—-dear Mrs. Hauks- 

you will help me, won't you? 
Mrs. H. Ye—« Because 7 choose. Well? 
May. In the first place, you’ll take me under your wing, 
won't you?’ And, in the second, you'll keep me there, won't 


What is it ¥ 
An old 


How good that is! 
‘The Eden 


Rose.’ 


and sinful; and it’s 


says that sufficient 


bee 


} ; 
slowly), 


you 
Mrs. H. That will depend a great deal on the Hawley boy’s 
pleasure, won't it ? 

May (flu 
ever to do with it. 

Mrs. H. Of course not. 

May. She will be angry with 
is pio so pious !—and she would give anything to be 
put on that lady’s committee for—what is it ?—giving pretty 
dresses to half-caste girls. Lady Bieldar is the secretary, and 
she won't speak to Aunt on the Mall. You’re Lady Bieldar’s 
friend. Aunt daren’t quarrel with you, and, besides, if I 
come here after dinner to-night, how are you to know that 
everything isn’t correct ? 

Mrs. H 

ig to ¢ 

May. Bl 

Mrs. H. 
thing to say 
fur, May. 


shing). Char Mr. Hawley has nothing what- 
But what will your aunt say 
me, but not with you. She 
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On your own pretty head be the talking to! 
‘on to an unlimite nt. 

and I *ll love you always for it 
again, the Hawley boy might have some- 
been a well-conducted little maiden so 

r balls ¢ } 
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Whence this sudden passion for Volunt 
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lakes th qiul’s han 7. 


but 1° not ¢ 


Turning down lamp and lowering voice as she 
Won't you tell me? I’m not very 
grim griflin, and I think I’d understand, 
May (after a / swiftly). His leave is nearly ended. 
goes down plains to his regiment the day after 
morrow, and 
Mrs. H. Has 
May. I don’t know. 
ple ist But I believe 
didn’t. 

Mrs. H. 
this been going on ¥ 
May. Ever so long! Since the beginning of the worl l—or 
beginning of the season. I couldn’t help it. 1 didn’t 
And last time we met I was just as rude as I 
could be—and—and he thought I meant it. 

Mrs. H. How strange! Seeing that he is a man, too 
aloud )}—and probably with experiences of his own ! 

May (dropping Mrs. H.’s hand). I don’t believe that, and 
I won’t. He couldn't! 

Mrs. H. No, dear. 
Why should he? I was only teasing! 
up to-night, and how? 

May. Aunt’s dining out 
people. I dine alone with 


young, m 1 


dear. 
pause, a 
Ile to the 
to 
he said anything? 
I don’t think se. Don’t laugh at me, 
it would nearly break my heart if he 
Poor child ! 


smiling to herself And how long has 


the 
want to help it. 


half 


Of course he hasn’t had experiences. 
But when do | pick you 


somewhere — with goody-goody 
Uncle John—and he sleeps after 
dinner. [I shall dress then. I simply daren’t order my 
‘rickshaw. The trampling of four in the verandah 
would wake the dead. I shall have Dandy brought round 
quietly, and slip away. 

Mrs. H. But won’t riding crumple your frock horribly ? 

May qg). Not in the least, if you know how. I’ve ridden 
ten miles to a dance, and come in as fresh as though I had just 
left my brougham. A plain head hunting-saddle—swing up 
carefully—throw a waterproof over the skirt and an old shawl 
over the body, and there you are! Nobody notices in the dark, 
and Dandy knows when he feels a high heel that he must 
behave. 

Mrs. H. And what you wearing f 

May. My very, very bestest—slate body, smoke-coloured 
tulle skirt, and the loveliest steel-worked little shoes that ever 
were. Mother sent them. She doesn’t know Aunt’s news. 
That, and awfully pretty yellow teeny-weeny 
And you'll wait for m won't you—you angel ! 
past Si habit and whirls Mrs. H. down the 


coolic s 


resin 


are 


Ones, 
at half 


verandah. 


roses 
here, 
nine s hahit 
Winds Chere 
Mrs. H. (holding her a 
And the next one will be 
May (d/ Gg Ju 
Mrs. H. Hypocrite 


wunts her horse in th 


up with a hiss. 


arm’s-length and looking into her eyes). 
given to 
Uncle Join—when I get home. 
Go along, and be happy! (4s May 


At half past nine, then? And 


ishin riously). 


gard 











} 
‘jalan HI: 


can you curl your own wig’ But I shall be here to put the last 
touches to you. 
Mrs. H. (in the verandah alone, as the stars come out). Poor 
child! Dear child! And Charley Hawley, too! God gi’e us 
a good conceit of ourselves; but I think they are made for 
each other! I wonder whether that Eurasian dress-reform 
committee is susceptible of improvement?’ I wonder 
whether Q youth, youth! 


Enter Peroo, the butler, with a note on a tray. 


Mrs. H. ‘**Help! help! help! The decorations are 
vile—the Volunteers are fighting over them. The roses are just 
beginning to come in. Mrs. Mallowe has a headache. I am 
on a step-ladder_and the verge of tears! Come and restore 
order, if you have any regard for me! Bring things 
and dress: and dine with us.—Constance.’’ How 
vexatious ! But I must go, I suppose. I hate dressing 
in other people’s rooms—and Lady Bieldar takes 
all the chairs. But I'll tell Assunta to wait for 
May. and departs. The 
clock-hands in the dining-room mark half past seven. 


reading). 


asses into house, gives orders, 


Enter Assunta, the lady’s-maid, to PERoo squatting on 
the hearthrug. 

Assunta. Peroo, there is an order that I am to 
remain on hand till the arrival of a young lady. 
Squats at his side. 

Perov. Hah! 

Assunta. I do not desire to wait so long. 
to go to my house. 

Preroo. Hah! 

Assunta. My house is in the bazaar. 
urgency that I should go there. 

Penoo. To meet a lover? 

Assunta. No—black beast! To tend my children, 
honest born. Canst thou say that of thine ? 

Peroo (without emotion). That is a lie, and thou art 
a woman of notoriously immoral carriage. 

Assunta. For this, my husband, who is a man, 
shall break thy lizard’s back with a bamboo. 

Peroo. For that, I, who am much honoured and 
trusted in this house, can, by a single word, secure 
his dismissal, and, owing to my influence among the 
servants of this town, can raise the bad name against 
ye both. Then ye will starve for lack of employ. 
"Assunta ( That is true. Thy honour is 
as great as thy influence, and thou art an esteemed 
man. Moreover, thou art beautiful; especially as to 
thy moustachios. 

Peroo. So other women, and of higher caste than 
thou, sweeper’s wife, have told me. 

Assunta. The moustachios of a fighting-man—of 
a very swashbuckler! Ahi! Peroo, how many hearts 
hast thou broken with thy fine coat and those 
moustachios ? 

Pexoo (twirling moustache). One or two—two or three. It 
is a matter of common talk in the bazaars. I speak not of the 
matter myself. (Hands her betel-nut and lime wrapped in the leaf. 
They ehew in silence 


I wish 


There is an 


who be 


fawning). 


so huge 


ee 


an ie 


ASSUNTA. Peroo! 

Prroo. Hah! 

Assunta. I greatly desire to go away, and not to wait. 

Prroo. Go, then! 

Assunta. But what wilt thou say to the mistress ? 

Preroo. That thou hast gone. 

Assunta. Nay, but thou must say that one came crying with 
news that my littlest babe was smitten with fever, and that I 
fled weeping. Else it were not wise to go. 


Peroo. Be it so! But I shall need a little tobacco 


The puckers pass out of May's face as she listens, 


ah, 
. 
... 
* > 
ie 


as 
+ 
Dieienitillial a a ee 


a 





mistress 


return of the 


to solace me while I wait for the 
alone. 

Assunta. It shall come; and it shall be of the best. A 
snake is a snake, and a bearer is a thieving ape till he dies! 
I go. It was the fever of the child —the littlest babe of all 
remember. (And now, if my lover finds I am late, he will beat 
me, judging that I have been unfaithful [ Krit. 

At half past nine enter tumultauously May, a heavy shawl over 
her shoulders, skirt of smoke-coloured tulle showing beneath 

May. Mrs. Hauksbee! Oh! she isn’t here And I dared 
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wustachros 





of it fighting-man of a very swashbuckler 
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and tells the stars. The May. For allowing me to put it on’ So much the better. 
{ Then you’ll know what it is to be scolded by Aunt. 
ScrivvsHaw. I knew that before you were born. Standing 
hy May's bowed head She’ sister’s child, and I don’t 
think Alice has the very ge y with girls. 1’m sure 
her mother wouldn't object i k her to twenty dances. 
She can’t find us amusing company—and Alice will be simply 
beside herself under any circumstances. I know her tempers 
after those ‘‘refreshing evenings’’ at the Lefevres’.) May, 
dear, don’t ery like that! 
May. I will! I will! I wild! You—you don’t know 
why ; : 
ScRIFFPSHAW (revolving many matters). We may just as well 
be hanged for a sheep as a lamb. 
May raising head su iftly . Uncle John! 
By vigil in our chambers 1 w ScrirrsHaw. You see, ny dear, your Aunt can’t be a scrap 
With Love's foot overhead < deart more angry than she will be if you don’t take off that frock. 
We who have com pd , who follow She looks at the intention of things. 
2 M AY Ye _ disobed ‘nce, of course And Ill only obey one 
Devil of Chance, in the similitude of a grey ape, runs out person in the wide living world). Well + , 
hranch of an overhanging » Senging ScRIFFSHAW. Your Aunt may be back at any moment. 7 
On a road that is d as a panther’s hice can’t face her : 
rhe shadows ker and dance May. Well? 
“The — aa Dev tof Seone. ae See Ca ScrirrsHaw. Let’s go to the dance. I’ll jump into 
my uniform, and then see if I can’t put those things 
straight. We may just as well be hanged for a sheep as 
a lamb (And there’s the chance of a rubber). Give m« 
The Devil (swinging branch furiously five minutes, and we’ll fly. Dives into his room, leaving May 


Keho from the Snows on the Thihet road 
The little blind Dev f Chanes 





heir destiny wove ; . ry ° 
ll be smitten with terro Scriresiaw (from the room). Tell them to bring 1 
maiden made sure of her love! Dolly Bobs. We can get away quicker on horseback. 
May. But really, Uncle, hadn’t you better go in a’ 
; : shaw?’ Aunt says 
horse, off shoulder to off shoulder. UWawrey catches the reins Aun a Sa cs ‘. . 
f ‘ ScrrrrsHaw. We’re in open mutiny now. 
The Devil above (letting the branch swing hack (Emerges in full uniform. There 
On a road that is pled as a panther'’s hide May. Oh, Uncle John! you look pertec tly delightful — and 
The souls of the twain shall dance! so murtial, too 
the passions that shake them, my hand shall wake then ScrivFSHAW I was martial once. Suppose your Aunt 
The hand of the Devil of Chance : . 
ea dad came in’ Let me see if I can lace those things of yom 
Echo rhe little blind Devil of Chance mm ’ ° . . 
2 : : ' Phat ’s too tight-—eh * 
Haw trey (recovering himself). Confou Er—hm Oh, May. No! Much, much tighter. You must bring the 
Miss Holt! And to what am I indebted for this honour ¥ edges together. Indeed vou must. And lace it quic/ 
May. Dandy shied I hope you aren’t hurt ¢ Oh! what if Aunt should come’ Tie it in a knot! Any sort 
Aut Barra, tur FLowers, THe Trees, AND THE MoonLicnt of knot. 
together to HAWLEY Speak now, or for 
ever hold your peace 


1 confusion and error astounded 


Daudy shies at t vaving shadows, and cannons into HaAwLEy’s 


Hawtrey (drawing reins tighter, keeping 
his horse’s off shoulder to Dandy’ s side My 
fault entirely It comes easily now.) Not 
much hurt, are you (/eaning off side, and 

itting his arm round her), My May? It’ 
iwfully mean, I know, but I meant to 
penk week wo, only you never gave a 
fellow the chance *specially last time. 
Voistens his lips I’m not fit I’m 
utterly (ia a gruff whisper) I’m utterly 
unworthy and and you aren’t angry, 
May, are you I thought you might have 
cared a little bit Do you care, dar] 
, May (her head falling on his right shoulder. 
The arm tightens.) Oh! don’t— don’t! 
HawLey (nearly tumbling off his horse 
Only one, darling We can talk at the 





t h fever, and she fled, weeping, to tend it Hen 
is a mile henes Is there any order 
May. How desperately annoying! (Looking into fire, he 
flentng Her baby ' With a litth shiver, passing 7 ah 
Poor woman ! (4 pans But what am / to 
even creep into the cloak-room as I am, and 
( eone to put me to rights, and the shawl’s a 
old plaid! Who invented dresses to lace up the dance : 
It must have been aman! I'd like to put him into May. But [ can’t go to the dance 
What am I todo’ Perhaps the Colley-Haughton girls Hawtey (taking Another promptly as head 
’ s vaised Nonsense! You must, dear, now. 


n't left yet rhey ‘re sure to be dining at home. I might 
run up to their rooms and wait till they came Kkva wouldn't Remember I 
tell, | know Remounts Dandy, and vides up the hill to house day after to-morrow, and I sha’n’t see 
avain Catches glimpse of steel-qrey 


go down to my regiment the 


aqonised whisper, huddling her shawl about he Jenny ' / rrup Why, you’re dressed 
hon 


Jenny They’ out too, and, of course, their } 
May. Yes, but Ican'’t go! I’ve—torn 


ivah & pone 
Sir Henry Cottey-HavGuton (opening of dining-ro my dress 
here he has been finishing an after-dinner cigar, and stepping into Hawrey. Run along and put on anew 
I thought I heard a Miss Holt! I didn’t know you one: only be quick, Shall I wait here ¢ 
roing with my girl They ‘ve just left May No! Goaway! Go at once! 
May (confused/y), T wasn’t I didn’t — that is, it was partly Hawtey. You'll find me opposite the 
With desperate earn /s Lady Haughton in! cloak-room 
nry. She's with the girl Is there anything that I May. Yes, yes! Anything! Good- 
I’m going to the dance in a minute i rhap I night ! 
Iniehit with you! HAWLEY canters up the road, and the 
May. Not for worlds! Not for anything! It was : song breaks out aqain fortissimo 
mistake I hope the girls « quite well M . 
Sin Henny (with bland der). Perfectly, thanks. Move <i 


through hall ta i I x] 1] 
Saar Teesdale es No! Please don’t hold my _ : < if ! m . : get ~ “ a = 
tirrup! I can manage perfectly, thanks! (anters out of Une, whoUugn <S aM think . tsa 
over now-—all over I wonder what I 


/ ought to have said! I wonder what I did 


the lights of Simla town in orderly constellations, and on a_ bare ' Hold | i 1 
, , 7 , ’ ‘ony Say id up, Dandy , ECL BC > > 
idge the tlluminated bulk of the Simla Townhall shining like . 1 ‘ tp, | nay ; ie ne . . ho 
coe Oo “ier V { Ss ‘eC ave 
a cutl-paper transpareney, The main voad is firefly-lighted with t OF r you about. t nice to have 


the moving "rickshaw la nps all climbing towards the Townhall someone nice to order you about. Flicks 
j horse, who capers.) Oh, don’t jiggit, Dandy! 


I feel so trembly and faint. But I sha’n’t 
see him for ever so long. . . . But we 
understand now Dandy turns down path 
to Mrs. Scrirersuaw’s house. And I 
wanted to go to the dance so much before, 
and now I want to go worse than ever! 
Dismounts, runs into house and weeps with 
her head on the drau ing-room tahle.) 


WHOS 


absently, picking up VES Yes, in- 
deed. My king went forth to Normandi« 


the garden to side-voad shadowed by pines. Sees beneath her 


The wind brings up a feu bars of a waltz. A monkey in the dark- 
ness of the wood wakes and croons dolefully. And now, where in 
the world am I to go’ May, you bad girl! this all comes of 
disobeying aunts and wearing dresses that lace up the back, 
and trusting Mrs. Hauksbe« Everybody is going. I must 
wait a little till that crowd has thinned Perhaps —perhaps 
Mrs. Lefevre might help me. It’s a horrid road to her poky 
little house, but she’s very kind, even if she is pious. Thrusts 
Dandy along an almost inaccessible path ; halts in the shadou of a 
clump of rhododendron, and watches the lighted windows of Mrs. Enter ScRIFFSUAW, grizzled Lientenant-Colonel. 
Lefevre’s small cottage. Oh! horror! So that’s where Aunt Scrirrsuaw. May! Bless my soul 
is dining! Back, Dandy, back! Dandy, dearest, step softly ! what’s all this? What’s all this? (Shaw? 
Regains road, panting I'll never forgive Mrs. Hauksbee ! slips And, bless my soul, what’s all this ? 
never! And there’s the band beginning ‘‘God Save the May. N-nothing. Only I’m miserable 
Queen,”’ and that means the Viceroy has come; and Charlie and wretched. - : 
will think I’ve disappointed him on purpose, because I was so ScrirrsHaw. But where have you been? 
rude last time. And I'm all but ready. Oh. it’s cruel, cruel! I thought you were in your own room , 
I'll go home, and I'll go straight to bed, and Charlie may Mas ith iow desperation I wae. till 
% dance with any other horrid girl he likes! The last of the’ rick- you had fallen ‘asleep Then I dvessed 
y ae Sens pee fee - on reaches the main road. Clatter of stones myself for a dance—this dance that Aunt 
geyrerhead, and squeak of a saddle as a big horse picks. his way down has forbidden me to go to. Then I took 
ae path above, and a robust baritone chants Dandy out, and then collapsing and 
Ngs Whe aoeer ot bar op my wriggling her shoulders doesn’t it show 


The Lord for him wrought wondrously, ¢ nough ? 
Therefore now may England cry Scrirrsuaw (critically). It does, dear. 


, Deo Gratias! I thought those things—er—laced up the 
\ay 78 into main road, and the young moon shows a glimpse of the front. 
Rand silver of the Deccan Irregular Horse uniform under rider’ s May. This one doesn’t. That’s all. 
? cloal. Weeps afresh. 
leaning forward and taking reins short) That's Charlie ! ScrirrsHaw. Then what are you going 
splendid voice! Just like a big, strong angel's! todo? Bless my soul, May, don’t cry! 
rhat he is so happy about? How he sits his horse! May. I will cry, and I'll sit here till 
hasnt anything round his neck, and he'll catch his Aunt comes home, and then she’ll see 
cold! If he sees me riding in this direction, he may what I’ve been trying to do, and I’ll tell 
ack me why, and I can’t explain. Fate's against her that I hate her, and ask her to send me 
pt. I'll canter past quickly. Bless you, Charlie! back to Calcutta ! 
% the voad under the shadow of the pines as Hawiey ScrirrsHaw. But—but if she finds vou in 
tn. Dandy's hoofs keep the tune ** There was never a _ this dress she'll be furiously angry with me! **Oh ! don’t '—don’t !” 
[Continued on page 25, 











A VISIT TO 


PHILLIPS’S, 
Her Majesty’s Potters and Glass Manufactureis, 
175, 177, 179, Oxford Street, W. 


—:0: 
N the Jilustrated London News of July 19 a sketch 
was given of the 130 years’ progress of this veteran 


firm: also engravings of the house 100 years ago and 


of to-day. 


But space did not allow dwelling on some of 









2.—CROWN DERBY VASE. 

their beautiful productions to the extent that we should 
have wished. We now therefore take the opportunity, 
and give sketches of a few of the pieces that have 
which are of more than 


No. 1 


since been manufactured, and 
ordinary beauty, both in outline and decoration. 
represents a ewer of Royal Worcester porcelain, height 
9 inches. The body is of two shades of ivory, with 


small bands of metallic colour introduced here and 
there, the panels are decorated with a Persian design 
painted in various soft colours, richly encrusted in gold, 
the neck and cover pierced ; the price, 9 guineas each, 


No. 2 


The body, ivory, lightly veined in 


is most moderate. is a Crown Derby vase, 


height 16 inches. 
gold, with a bunch of pomegranates, executed most 
admirably in various coloured raised golds, the handles, 


neck, and foot treated in the same way; price 





JARDINIERE. 


4. SWANSEA 
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No. 3 is a 


The body, a deep mazarine blue, 


80 guineas a_ pair. very beautiful vase 
of Crown Derby. 
decorated with groups of flowers in raised gold, the 
handles and other parts in gold and green bronzes ; price 
300 guineas a pair. ‘This is one of the finest specimens 
we have seen. Engraving No. 4 represents a jardiniére, 
just reproduced by Phillips’s, from an old mould found 
at their works at Coalport, no doubt transferred from 
the Swansea factory seventy-four years ago, when the 
They 


are made in white china, in sizes from 2} inches up to 


works were incorporated with those of Coalport. 
10 inches high; prices from 4s. to 45s. each. These 
look charming anywhere ; but, if used on a dinner-table, 
a plush or velvet block is an improvement, for it makes 
a pleasant break between the whiteness of the china 
and table-cloth. No. 5 is a basket, a reproduction of 
an old Nant-garw model found at the Coalport works. 
The Nant-garw works were purchased in 1816, and 
also incorporated with the Coalport. These baskets are 
very pretty, being made in white china and white and 
without handles, 


gold, both with and pierced and 


unpierced, ranging in sizes from 38 inches to 11 inches 























1.—EWER, 


ROYAL WORCESTER ITVORY PORCELAIN. 


long ; prices from 5s. 6d. to 40s. each. They may be 
used for fruit, flowers, ferns, or bonbons, and look very 
pretty filled with ferns, particularly the pierced ones, 
in which the red linings show through the piercing. 
It is universally acknowledged that Phillips’s is the 


The 


fourteen tables, which are always set out complete, show 


place for table decorations: they are original. 
the different styles, from pure white china to the 
richest cut crystal mounted in gilt: complete tables 
for 12 persons from £5 to £500 Space will not 
admit of a description of them, but the last new one 
we cannot pass without a few words. The centre-piece 
consists of troughs filled with ferns, and pots with 
palms, placed together to form a sort of hedge 6 feet 
long, lamp and fruit dishes in centre of it: outside, 
grape-stands, &e., all in white and gold china, in 
Louis XIV. style. 

Phillips’s have brought to perfection their system 
for country customers. A letter to them, stating 
requirements, will bring at once by passenger train, 


carriage paid, samples of anything. and, when necessary, 
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their representative with them, to take instructions. 


In this way they are in the habit of completely fitting 


up houses, both in England and abroad, without 


the purchaser having the trouble of coming to London, 
but with all the advantages of having done so. 
Engravings of all their latest designs, with dimensions 
and prices, may also be obtained on application. 

Now that Christmas is once more at hand, and the 


fashion of giving presents more in vogue than ever, 
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3.—CROWN DERBY VASE 


we think it will be not only of intcrest but of great 


value to our readers in letting them know the _ best 


place to obtain them. Should they wish their presents 


to be of china or glass, then they should go to 


Phillips’s, for there is no place at all to be compared 


with it: there, everything that you can imagine, 


artistic or useful, and both combined, will be found. 


What present prettiey than a vase or bowl of Worcester, 
Derby, or Coalport china? What more useful and accept- 
able thana dinner, dessert, breakfast, or glass service ? In 
selecting a gift, or even when purchasing something 


for one’s own use, the thought invariably comes, ‘“ Can 


this be seen everywhere ?”’ for, if it can, half the value 


has departed. Now, at Phillips’s, this is almost 


impossible, for nearly all the designs are their own, 


and mostly registered. This, together with the fact 


that theirs is the largest and most valuable stock of 


china and glass in the world, makes a visit most 


advisable. 





5.— NANT-GARW BASKET. 
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Established 100 Years. 


HONEST SOAP. 


The Testimony of Half-a-Century. 
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(PeEaLrs’ soap 


INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE oF SUPERIORITY. 


a ae ae a ed 


From Dr. REDWOOD, Ph.D., F.C.8 JU.L.C, 


Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain. 





EING authorised by Messrs. Pears to purchase at any 

and all times and of any dealers samples of their 

Soap (thus ensuring such samples being of exactly the same 

quality as is supplied to the general public), and to submit 

same to the strictest chemical analysis, I am enabled to 
guarantee its invariable purity. 

My analytical and practical experience of Prars’ Soap 

now extends over a lengthened period—NEARLY FIFTY 
YEARS—during which time— 


t® KG / have never come across another 


Toilet Soap which so closely realises 
my ideal of perfection, 


purity is such that it may be used with perfect confidence 
n the tenderest and most sensitive skin— 


Soap Makers to the Prince of Wales. 


POISON 


IN TOILET SOAPS! 


_— 


Attention is directed to this Paragraph from 
‘“The Times’’ newspaper :— 

“DANGEROUS SOAPS.—At a recent sitting of the Academy 
of Medicine, Dr. Reveil read a paper on the necessity of pre- 
venting Chemists and Perfumers from selling poisonous or 
dangerous Soaps. To show the danger there is in allowing their 
unchecked sale he said, ‘I need but state that arsenic, the acid 
nitrate of mercury, tartar emetic, and potassa caustica, form 
part of their ingredients, whilst they are colowred green by the 
sesyuioxide of chromium, or of a rose colour by the bisulphuret 
of mercury (vermilion); some contain 50 per cent. of insoluble 
matter, such as lime or plaster, and others contain animal 
nitrogenous matter, which causes a Chronic inflammation of 


the skin,”’ 

The injury to the skin and complexion resulting from the use of 
these Soaps is seldom attributed to the real cause, so that, unfortunately, 
the mischief proceeds until too often the beauty of the complexion 
is ruined, and even the general health impaired. 

With the fullest confidence the Proprietors of PEARS’ SOAP 
recommend their specialty. They do not claim that it is the only 
pure Soap, but one of the very few offered to the Public. It would be 
easy to become self laudatory in this respect, but the following evidence 
is likely to prove much more convincing. 


From Professor JOHN ATTFIELD 


PROFESSOR OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY TO THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY OF 
GREAT BaiTain; AUTHOR OF A MANUAL OF GENERAL, MEDICAL, 
AND PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


“] have annually, for the past ten years, made an independent 

analysis of Pears’ Soap, and have not found it to vary 
in quality or in composition. It contains neither excess of 
alkali nor of moisture, and it is free from artificial colouring 
matter. A better, purer, or more usefully 
durable Soap cannot be made.” 
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were you, Colonel Scriffshaw, I'd go to the whist-room, and—stay there. (S. fullows 
the line of her eye, and blanches as he flies.) She has come—to—take them home, and she 
is quite capable of it. What shall I do? (Looks across the supper-tables. Sees Major 
Decker, a big black-haired Irishman, and attacks him among the méringues.) Major 
Decker! Dear Major Decker! If ever I was a friend of yours, help me now! 

Major D. I will, indeed. What is it? 

Mrs. H. (« alking him back deftly in the direction of the cloak-room door). I want you 
to be very kind to a very dear friend of mine—a Mrs. Scriffshaw. She doesn’t come to 
dances much, and, being very sensitive, she feels neglected if no one asks her to dance. 
She really waltzes divinely, though you might not think it. There she is, walking out 
of the cloak-room now, in the high dress. Please come and be introduced (under hey 


eyelashes). Your’re an Irishman, Major, and you've got a way with you. Planting 
herself in front of Mrs.8.) Mrs. Scriffshaw, may I wah-wah-wah Decker ?—wah-wah- 
wah Decker ?’—Mrs. Scuffles. Flies hastily.) Saved for a moment! And now, if I 


can enlist the Viceroy on my side, I may do something. 
Major D. (to Mrs. 8.) The pleasure of a dance with you, Mrs. Scruffun ¢ 


Mrs. Scrirrsuaw (backing, and filling in the doorway). Sirr! 
Major D. smiling persuasively). You’ve forgotten me, I see! I had the pl asure 
o’ meeting you there's missionary in eve ry line o’ that head at at the last 


Presbyterian Conference. 
Mrs. S. (strict Wesleyan Methodist). 1 was never there. 


Major D. (retiring en échelon towards tivo casy-chairs Were ve not. now: That *s 
queer. Let’s sit down here, and talk over it, and, perhaps, we will strike a chord of 
mutual reminiscence. (Sits down exhausted/y.) And if it was not at the Conference, 


where was it 2 

Mrs. 8. (icily, looking for her hushand). 1 apprehend that our paths in the world ar 
widely different. 

Major D. (My faith! they are! Not the least in the world. Mi S. shudders 
Are you sitiing in a draught?’ Shall we try a turn at the waltz now 

Mrs. 8. (rising to the expression of her abhorrence). My husband is Colonel Scriffshaw 
I should be much obliged if you would find him for me ? 


Major D. (throwing up his chin.) Scriffshaw, begad! IT saw him just now at the 
other end of the room. (I’ll get a dance out of the old woman, or I'll die for it 
We'll just waltz up there an’ inquire. Hurls, Mrs. 8. into the walt Revolves 
ponderously.) Mrs. Hauksbee has perjured herself-—but not on my behalf She's 
ruining my inste p. No, he’s not at this end. Circling slowly We'll just go back 
to our chairs again. If he won’t dance with so magnificent a dancer as his wife, he 
doesn’t deserve to be here, or anywhere else That’s my one sound knee-cap she's 
kicking now. Halts at point of departure And now we'll watch for him here 

Mrs. 8. (panting). Abominable! Infamous ! 

Major D. Oh, no! He’s not so bad as that! Prob’bly playin’ whist in the 


kyard-rooms. Will I look for him ? Departs, leaving Mrs, S purple im the face among 
the chaperons—and passes Mrs. H. in close conversation with a partnes 


Major D. (to Mrs. H., not noticing her partner). She ’s kicked me to pieces, She can 
dance no more than a Ww indsor chair, an’ now she’s sent me to look for her husband. 
You owe me something for this. . . . (The Viceroy, by Jove 

Mrs. H. (turning to her partner and concluding story), A base betrayal of confidence, 


of course ; but the woman ’s absolutely without tact, and capable of making a scene 
at a minute’s notice, besides doing her best to wreck the happiness of two lives after 
her treatment at Major Decker’s hands. But on the dress reform committee, and 
under proper supervision, she would be most valuable. 

His ExcenLency tHe Viceroy AND GovERNOR-GENERAL OF INptA. (Diplomatic uniform, 
stars, §c.) But surely the work of keeping order among the waltzers is entrusted to 
abler hands. I[ cannot, cannot fight! I—I only direct armies. 

Mrs. H. No. But your Excellency has not quite grasped the situation. (Explains 
it with desperate speed, one eye on Mrs. 8S. panting on her chair So vou see! Husband 
fled to the whist-room for refuge ; girl with her lover who goes down the day after 
to-morrow ; and sheis loose. She will be neither to hold nor to bind after the Major's 


onslaught, save by you. And on a committee— she really would. 
His Exceritency. I see. I am penetrated with an interest in Eurasian dre 
reform. I never felt so alive to the importance of committees before.  (Serewing up his 











That’s all right 





Confound ! 
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Scrirrsuaw (lacing bodice after a fashion of his own devising). Yes yes: I see! 
Confound! That’s all right! They pass into the garden and mount their horses. Let 
go her head! By Jove, May, how well you ride ! 

May as they yace through the shadows neck and neck), Small blame to me. I’m 
riding to my love.) Go along, Dandy boy! Wasn't that Aunt’s ‘rickshaw that passed 
just now? She’ll come to the dance and fetch us back. 

Scrurrsuaw (after the gallop). Who cares? 


Scene: Main ball-room of the Simla Townhall —dancing-floor grooved and tonqued teak, 
vaulted roof, and qallery vound the walls. Four hundred people dispersed in couples, 
Ban wis, bayonet-stars on walls: red and qold, blue and qold, chocolate, huff, rifle-qreen, 
hlack, and other uniforms under qlare of a feu hundred lamps. Cloak and supper rooms 
at the sides, with alleys leading & Chinese-lanterned verandahs. HAWLEY at entrance 
receives MAY as she drops from her horse and Passes towards cloak-room. 


Haw ey (as he pretends to rearrange shawl). Oh, my love, my love, my love! 
May (her eyes on the ground). Let me go and get these things off. I’m trying to 
control my eyes, but it is written on my face. Dashes into cloak-room 


Newly married Wire of Captaris of Encrneers to Husnanp. No need to ask what 
has happene d there, Dick 

Husranp. No, bless °em both, whoever they are ! 

Hawtey («under his breath). Damn his impertinence ! 

M AY comes from cloak-room, having comple te ly Sorgotte n to do more than look at he) face 
and hair in the glass 

Hawtey. Here’s the programme, dear! 

May (returning it with pretty gesture of surrender). Were’s the programme—dear ! 

Hawtey draws line from top to bottom, initials, and returns card. 

May. You can’t! It’s perfectly awful! But—I should have been angry if you 
hadn’t. (Taking his arm.) Is it wrong to say that? 

Hawtey. It sounds delicious. We can sit out all the squares and dance all the 
round dances. There are heaps of square dances at Volunteer balls. Come along! 

May. One minute! I want to tell my chaperon something. 

Hawtey. Come along! You belong to me now. 

M AY her C/YCS8 secking Mrs. H AUKSBEE, ho is seated on an easy-chair by an alcove e But 
it was so awfully sudden ! 

HAWLEY. My dear infant! When a girl throws herself literally into a man’s 
arms 

May. I didn’t! Dandy shied. 

Hawtey. Don’t shy to conclusions. That man is never going to let her go. Come! 

May ca‘ches Mrs. H.’s eye. Tt legraph s a volume, and receives by return two. Turns to 
qo with Haw ey. 

Mrs. H. (as she catches sight of back of Mavy’s dress). Oh, horror! Assunta shall die 
to-morrow ! Sees ScRIU PSHAW fluctuating uneasily among the chaperons, and following his 
niece’s departure with the eye of an artist. 

Mrs. H (furiously). Colonel Scriffshaw, vou—you did that ? 

Scriresuaw (imbecilely). The lacing? Yes. I think it will hold. 

Mrs. H. You monster! Goand tell her. No, don’t! (Falling back in chair I have 
lived to see every proverb I believed in a lie. The maid has forgotten her attir 
What a handsome couple they make! Anyhow, he doesn’t care, and she doesn’t 
know. How did you come here, Colonel Scriffshaw 

Scrirrsuaw. Strictly against orders (uneasily). I’m afraid I shall have my wife 
looking for me. 

Mrs. H. I fancy you will. (Sees reflection of herself in the mirrors—black-lace dinner 


dress, blood-red poinsettia at shoulder and girdle to secure single brace of black lace. Silver 
shoes, silver-handled black fan. You're looking pretty to-night, dear. I wish your 
husband were here. Aloud, to drift of expectant men.) No, no, no! For the hundredth 
time, Mrs. Hauksbee is not dancing this evening. (Her hands are full, or she is in 





error. Now, the chances are that I sha’n’t see May again till it is time to go, and 
I may see Mrs. Scriffshaw at any moment.) Colonel, wi// you take me to the supper- 
room? The hall’s chilly without perpetual soups. (Goes out on Colonel’s arm. Passing 
the cloak-room, sees portion of Mrs. Scrrrrsuaw’s figure.) (Before me the Deluge!) If I 








































































“ We'll just waltz up there an’ inquire.” “ 
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Don’t they let the Aides out to play, then ? 
Are. Not me I’ve got to do most of Duggy’ 
he runs atter 
Never mind! A discontented Aide is a perpetual 
uu boy will take me to a chair, and then 
on’t want the delights of your conversation. 
First goes off When Mrs. Hauksbee is 
attired in holy simplicity, it generally means—larks ! 

His Excetiency (fo Mrs. Scrirrsuaw And so we all 
wanted more of you. I felt I was taking no liberty 
when I dashed into affairs of State at so short a notice It 
greatest difficulty I could find you Indeed, I 
hardly believed my eyes when I saw you waltzing so divinely 
just now She will first protest ; and next perjure herself 
Mrs. 8S. (weakly). But I assure you 
His Excettency. My eyes are not so old that they cannot 
a good dancer when they see one 
S vith a But only once 


to sec 
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That is seldom—much 
set our younger folk an example. 
I preter as I see you 


His Excetniency. (Of course too 
seldom. You should 
low swirling waltzes are tiring. 

swifter measures 

Major D. (entering main door in strict charge of Scrtvrsnaw, 
who fears the judgment Yes ! she sent me to look for you, after 
giving me the dance of the evening. I’ll never forget it ! 

ScRIFFSHAW (his jaw dropping). My-——wife danced 
you! I mean—anybody! 

Major D. Anybody Aren’t I somebody enough? (Looking 
Faith! you're right, though! There she is in a 
corner, flirting with the Viceroy! I was not good enough for 
her. Well, it’s no use to interrupt ’em. 

Scrirrsuaw. Certainly not! We'll 
go back to the whist-rooms Alice 
rate, I’m safe, I suppose ! 

His Excerrency rises and fades away from Mrs. Scrirrsnaw's 
side after a lona and particular pressure of the hand. Mrs. 8. 
throws herself back in her chair with the air of one surfeited with 
sumilar attentions, and the chaperons begin to talk. 


with 
across room 


we'll get a drink and 
must be mad! At any 


His Exce.vency leaning over Mrs. H.’s chair with an abso- 
lutely expressionless countenance). She is a truly estimable lady 
one that I shall count it an honour to number among my friends 
No! she will not move from her place, because I have expressed 
a hope that, a little later on in the dance, we may renew our 
very interesting conversation. And now, if I could only get 
my boys together, I think I would go home. Have you seen 
any Aide who looked as though a Vic« roy belonged to him ? 

Mrs. H. The feet of the young men are at the door without. 
You leave early 

His Excetitency. Have I not don 

Mrs. H. (A alf rising Srom her chair 
much! Look! 

His Exceciency 


enough ? 

Too much, alas! Too 
regarding Mrs. Scrirrsuaw, who has risen, 
and is moving towards a side door). How interesting! By every law 
known to me she should have waited in that chair—such a 
comfortable chair—for my too tardy return sut now she is 
loose! How has this happened * 

Mrs. H. half to herself, shuiting and ening far She is 
oking for May! I knowit! Oh! why wasn’t she isolated? 
ne of those women has taken revenge on Mrs. Scriffshaw’s 

r glory —you—by telling he. that May has been sitting out 

much with Mr. Hawley. 

us Excettency. Blame me! A\y. ays blame a Viceroy! 
. H. moves away.) What are you needitating? 
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Mrs. S. May 

Hawney. Ye Mav: and she has a 
not do this sort of thing often. She 

Mrs. S. But by what right 

HHawLey. You see, May ha pr mised to marry me, 
can’t be too careful about one’s connections 

His Exceivency (to Mrs. H.) That young man will go far! 
This is invention indeed 

H. He seems to have marched 
Blessed be the chance that led me to the Major! 
say that [ meant it 

Mrs. 8S. May has promised 
7 was not consulted ! 

Hawrey. If I had known the 
might po ibly have chosen to take 

Mrs. S. May should have told m 

Hawtey. You mustn’t worry 
pertectly clear to you? 

His Excettency (to Mrs. H That a 
less tone he has chosen to talk in—as if he 
coolie from a distance. 

Mrs H. Yes It’s the one 
her overstrained nerve 

His Excettency. You know him well ¥ 

Mrs. H. I trained him. 

His Excentency. Then she collapses. 

Mrs. H. If she does not, all my littl 
for ever. 

Mrs. S. (to Haw ey 
conduct utterly unworthy of a man, 
What do 7 know of you, or 

Hawxey. Nothing. How could you 

Mrs. 8S. How could | Because 
knowing ! 

Hawtey. Then am I to understand that you are anxious to 
marry me?’ Suppose we talk to the Colonel about that 

His Excettency (¢o Mrs. H Very far indeed will that 
young man go. 

"Mrs. 8. 
I—I want to go away. I’ve no 
that could convey to you 

Hawtey. Then surely it would be better to wait here till 
the inspiration comes ¢ 

Mrs. 8. But this is insolence 

Hawxey. You must remember that 
by the way, is a woman, out of this place like a 
was insolence, Mrs. Scriffshaw—to her 

Mrs. 8. To her? She’s my husband’ 

Hawrey. And she is going to do me th« 
my name. I am accountable to your 
Calcutta. Sit down, please ! 

His Excenttency. She will 
minute. I can hear her preparing for a spring 

Mrs. H. He will be able todeal with that too, if it happer 
I trained him. Bear witness, and earth, I trained 
him, that his tongue should guard his head with my sex 

Mrs. 8S. (feebly). What shall I do’ What can I d 
Through her teeth.) T hate you! 

His Exce.iency (critically 

Mrs. S. You're not the 
for anybody’s husband 

Haw.iey. I can’t say your choice seems particularly 
select—Major Decker, for instance And, believe me, you 
are not required to choose husbands for 
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What a merciful 


chairs in this fashion 
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What will he 
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Well, what 
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thrice beautiful! And 
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But but taking the 
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Is compe tent to manage other peopl ‘s 
he means to dance or 
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izement of affair 
\WLEY. Quite so 

at my aunt 
doesn’t know whether she 
chooses the very worst 


Oh, don’t—don’t! 
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out, and when she 

Mrs. SS. 
Bursts into tears 

His ExceLLency 
She’s crying 

Mrs. H. No! It’ 
of us 

HAWLEY. 

Mrs. S 

HAwLey. 

His EXcELLENcy 
here, pretending to 

ieutenant’s uniform 

Mrs. H. (speaking ve swiftly and 
your Excellency to raise him to honour. He 
the day after to-morrow A month at Simla, 
paradise to him, and one of your Aides 
tiver-shooting 

His ExceLttency. But would sucha 
condescend to run errands for me +? 
Mrs. H. You can but try 
His Exceiuency. I shall be afraid of him; but we'll see if 
an get the Commander-in-Chief to lend him tq me. 
to Mrs. 8.) There, there, there! It’s nothing to 
make a fuss about, is it Come along, Aunt Alice, and I’ll 
tuck you into your ’rickshaw, and you shall go home quit 
comfy, and the Colonel and I will bring May home later. I go 
down to my regiment the day after to-morrow, worse luck ! so 
you won't have me long to trouble you. But we quite under- 
stand each other, don’t we’ Emeraqes from the 
tenderly esc ting the very much shaken Mrs 

His Exceiiency (to Mrs. H., as the 
as though I ought to salute that voung man; but I must 
go to the Send him to me as soon as you can. 
Drifts in directu HAw Ley returns to Mrs. H 

HAwLey (mopping his forehead Phew! I have had 
duties 

Mrs. H. How could 
better than I knew. It wa 

Hawney. Who taught me 

Mrs. H. In the cloak-room 
trust. 

Hawxey (guiltily). They wear their fringes so low on their 
foreheads that one can’t 

Mrs. H. Oh, you go yse ! That wasn’t it 
Excellen y wants to spe ak to you ! HAWLEY 
room as Mrs. H. flings herself down in a chair. 

Mrs. H. (a/one). For two seasons, at intervals, I 
that infant mind. Heavens, how raw he was in the begin- 
ning! And never throughout his schooling did he 
disappoint you, dear. Never once, by word or look or sign, 
did he the unspeakable audacity to fall in love with 
you. he chose his maiden, then he stopped his con- 
fidence . and conducted his own wooing, and in open fight 
slew his aunt-in-law But he never, being a wholesome, dear 
delightful boy, fell in love with you, Mrs. Hauksbee ; and 
I wonder whether you liked it or whether you didn’t. 
Which ? You certainly never gave him a chance 
but that was the very reason why. Half aloud.) Mrs 
Hauksbee, you are an idiot! 
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to Mrs. H.) Unnecessarily brutal, surely * 
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His Excettency. Have you any very pressing employment 
in the plains, Mr. Hawley ? 

Hawxey. Regimental duty. Native Cavalry, Sir. 

His Excetiency. And, of course, you are anxious to return 
ut oncer 

Hawtey. Not in the least, 

His Exceittency. Do you think you could relieve one of my 
boys here for a month ? : 

Hawxey. Most certainly, Sir. 

Seconp Ape (behind Viceroy’s shoulders, shouting in dumb 
show). My tiger! Mytiger! My tigerling! 

His Exceniency (lowering his voice and 
hetween the eyes). But could we trust you not to insist 
on ordering kisses at inopportune moments from people 4 

HawLey Not when I’m on duty, Sir. 

His Exceciency Then I’ll speak to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief about it. 

Mrs. H. (as she sees gratified expression of the Viceroy’s and 
HaAw.ey’s lowered eyes). IT am sometimes sorry that I am a 
woman, but I’m very glad that I’m not a man, and—I 
shouldn’t care to be an angel. Mrs. ScrirrsHaw and May 

latt perly laeed, The forme) regarding the lacing. 

at last. To Mrs. 8.) Your husband, Mrs. 

Scriffshaw ? , I know. But don’t be too hard on him. 
Perhaps he never did it, after all. 

Mrs. S ith agrunt of infinite contempt 
that man has tried to lace me! 

Mrs. H. (Then he is bolder than I thought. She will avengs 
ill her outrages on the Colonel.) May, come and talk to me a 
moment, dear 

First Arpt HAwLey, as the Viceroy drifts away 

the field of battle, by Jove What the deuce 

1 doing to His Excellency 

Seconp Arpe. I'll bet on it 

of this. somehow I 


Sur. 
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I am not young 
Mrs. H. Exceedingly 

t pretty giri, isn’t she 

His ExceLuency 
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ng May.) She 
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in case we have 
good for it, and 


Mrs. H autious "es, but 
that youth did know quite as much as was 
Siops 
His Excettency. And age had power, and used it 
Sufficient reward, perhaps, but I hardly expected the reminder 
from you. 
Mrs. H. No. Iwon’t try toexcuse it. Perhaps the slip is as 
well, for it reminds me that I am but mortal, and in watching 
(Continued on page 29. 
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ORN 





FLOUR 





HAS THE LONGEST HISTORY AND HIGHEST REPUTATION. 


NOTE.— First produced and designated CORN 
FLOUR by BROWN & POLSON in 1856. Not till 
some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour 
anywhere heard of, and none has now an equal 
| claim to the public confidence. 





HIGH - CLASS JEWEL- 

LERY.—The Stock of Bracelets 

“ gs. Necklets, &c., is the 

vicest in London, and con- 

re beauty and excellence 

t to be obtained elsewhere, an inspec- 
tion of which is respectfully invited. 


IENTAL PEARLS. 
‘hoice strung Pearl Necklaces, in 

le, three, or five rows, from £10 to 

; also an immense variety of Pear! 

yh me ed Ornaments, suitable for 
Bridesmaids’ and Bridal Presents, 


RUBIES. —Some very choice 
specimens of fine Oriental Rubies at 
moderate prices. 


BRIDAL PRESENTS. 

Special attention is devoted to the 
of elegant and inexpensive 
novelties suitable for Bridesmaids’ Pre- 
sents. Original designs and estimates 
prepared free of charge. 


WEDDING 


production 


PRESENTS. 

An immense variety of inexpensive 
articles, specially suitable for presents. 
Every intending purchaser should inspect 
this stock before deciding elsewhere, when 
the superiority in design, quality, and 
price will be apparent. 


COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS. 


EPAIRS and REMODEL- 
LING OF FAMILY JEWELS. 
The Goldsmiths’ Company undertake the 
Repair of all kinds of Jewellery and the 
Remounting of Family Jewels. Great atten 
tion is devoted to this branch of their 
business, and designs and estimates 
furnished free of charge. 


CAUTION.. TheGoldsmiths’ 
Company regret to find that many 
of their Designs are being copied in a very 
inferior quality, charged at higher prices, 
and inserted in a similar form of adver 
tisement, which is calculated to mislead 
the public, 
They beg to notify that their only 
London retail address is 112, REGENT 
STREET, W. 


W ATCHES. — Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen's Gold and Silver, most 
timekeepers at very moderate 


accurate 
prices. 
CLOCKS.—A large assort- 

ment, suitable for travelling or for 
the dining-room, drawing-room, &c., from 
20s, to £100. 


GOLDSMITHS’ 


Fine 


Diamond 5- 
Half-Hoop Rings, 
from £15 to £ 


THE 


MANUFACTORING 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY. 


Show-Roms: 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Supply the Public direct at Manufacturers’ Cash Prices, saving Purchasers from 25 to 50 per cent 





stone 





DIAMOND 


ORNAMENTS. 
The Largest and Choicest 
Stock in London. 

“The Goldsmiths’ 

pany’s collection of Jewels, the low prices 

of which, combined with admirable taste, 

defies competition and deserves 


The Times: 


tive examination.” 


Com 


atten 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


& SILVERSMITHS’ 


iamond 


POST FREE. 


GOODS FORWARDED TO 


THE COUNTRY 
ON APPROBATION. 


Chieken’* 


SE 


Fine Pearl Double Heart Bracelet, £5 10s. 


COMPANY, 


Fine Diamond 


Bro 


r-Pin 


112, RE 


Fine Diamond and 
Moonstone Heart 


Pendant, £10. 


CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR’S 
PRESENTS. 


THE LARGEST & CHOICEST 
SELECTION IN LONDON. 


3-row Crescent, to form 
ch, Hair Pin, or Pendant, £50. 


Fine Diamond Half-Hooy 


ENT STREET, LONDON, 


Fine Pearland Diamond 


Fine Oriental Pearl and 
Diamon 1 


DIAMOND ORNAMENTS. 

A magnificent assortment of Kings, 
Stars, Sprays, Tiaras, Necklaces, &c., 
wsed of the finest White Diamonds, 
fconnted in special and original designs, 
and sold direct to the public at merchants 
cash prices, thus saving purchasers all 
intermediate profits, 


SAPPHIRES from Ceylon, 

but with London cutting, mounted 
nione, or with Diamonds, in a great 
variety of ornaments, 


NOVELTIES. A succession 
of Novelties by the Goldsmiths’ Com 
pany’s own artists and con 
stantly being produced to anticipate th 
requirements of purchasers, 


CASH PRICE S.—The 

Goldsmiths’ Company, ting 
their business both in buying and selling for 
cash, are enabled to offer purchasers great 
wivantages over the usual credit houses. 
All goods are marked in plain figures for 


cash without discount 
APPROBATION. Selected 
the 


parcels of goods forwarded to 
country on approval when desired, Cor- 
respondents, not being customers, should 
send a London reference or deposit. 


COUNTRY CUSTOMERS 

have through this means the advan- 
tage of being supplied direct from an 
immense London stock, containing all the 
latest novelties, and which are not obtain 
able in provincial towns. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 

Orders executed with the utmost care 
and faithfulness under the immediate 
supervision of a member of the Company. 
Where the selection is left to the firm, 
customers may rely upon good taste and 
discretion being used, and the prices being 
exactly the same as if a personal selection 


were made. 
ESTIMONIALS — The 
with 


numerous reeommendations 
which the Goldsmiths’ Company havi 
been favoured by customers are a pleasin 
testimony to the excellence and durabilit 
of their manufactures. 7 
OLD JEWELLERY, Dia 
monds, and Plate taken in exchar 
or bought for cash. 
MEDALS. Awarded 
Gold Medals, the only Gold 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1889, 
@ Cross of the Lerion of Honour, a 
J distinction conferred on this Firm 
excellence of their manufactures, 
CATALOGU E, cont 
thousands of designs, 
illustrated, sent post free to al 


the world. 


Manufactory. CLERKENWELE 


com 


Double Heart and 


Tie Ring, £18 10s 


designers {s 


conduc 


i Border, £23 


Ww. 





ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEV IRISTMAS NUMBER, 
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AN INTERESTING RUBBER. 


From the painting by Norman™Preseott Davics, in the possession of the Proprietors oy Brooke's Svap 
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